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AVICE ARDEN, 


THE OLD MAN’S ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STRANGER. 


On a morning in spring, by the side of a river 
whose waters flowed with a pleasant swiftness over 
a gravelly bed, there stood a youth examining his 
fishing-rod. 

He did not know that he was watched—watched 
by a stranger, who was seated on the summit of a 
rock which rose, dark and high, from the opposite 
bank of the river, just where the stream made a 
rather sudden‘turn, to flow away again by green 
meadows as gently as before. 

Above the rock, and above the green flats 
beyond, rose a steep bank of wood. The wood 
was of oak, and now wild wood-anemones and 
blue hyacinths were in full flower, making the 
green glades rich and bright as the eye wandered 
up among them. The stranger had come down 
through this wood, and seeing how finely this 
massive limestone rock stood up by the river-side, 
and, stretching into the stream, seemed to turn 
its course,—seeing this (and it was very lovely 
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from a height above), the stranger had made his 
way as best he could down the steep hill-side 
till he stood on the top of the rock, and half-sat, 
half-leaned, on the stout trunk of a fine holly that 
sent up its glittering boughs above him, and 
screened him from the sun. 

It is this stranger who told me the story of the 
boy who was arranging his fishing-rod this sweet 
May-day; and though the youth did not see him, 
you must try to do so as well as you can. 

He was a man of full twenty-five years of age, 
dressed in a suit of mottled gray. He had a gray 
cap on his head, with a front that shaded his eyes. 
He had black hair, that curled ; and he was hand- 
some, I suppose, for he had eyes and nose, teeth 
and complexion, finer than other people’s gene- 
rally. Hoe was tall and strongly made,—a powerful 
man, with a bright smile, and a step as light asa 
child’s. Round the stranger’s neck, slung across 
his shoulder, was a leathern case; and in this 
case was a paper of bread and meat, a small cup 
made of horn, and other things also,—a Rosary, 
and a Garden of the Soul. Do you think you like 
the stranger? You may safely like him, if you 
please. 

Still the boy busied his hands with his rod. 
Still the young man in gray looked at him,—the 
only living thing in this scene of wood, and river, 
and rock. And as he looked—‘ What kind of 
youth is that, now, I wénder?” such was his 
thought. 

This man in gray, in his five-and-twenty years 
of life, had had many opportunities of observing 
what ‘boys are made of,” as people say. So 
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much had he seen and observed, that he could not 
look on such a youth as this, with his thoughtful 
face and busy hand and patient look over his 
fishing-rod, and not wonder what sort of a boy he 
might be; what life—that wonderful thing, life— 
would be to him, and what he would make of it. 
So he watched him, as has been said. It was a 
long job that had to be done to the fishing-rod, 
whatever it was. The stranger’s eye wandered a 
little. Where had the boy come from? Just 
above the sandy flat on which he stood rose a 
tangle of holly and yew, with here and there a 
single elm-tree towering up. Through this tangle 
was a path—steep, but not so much so as to be 
very difficult of {ascent. It soon was lost among 
the evergreens, but it was evidently a well-worn 
way; and so the stranger looked about for some 
evidence of where it led. This was soon dis- 
covered. A fine thin stream of white smoke rose 
above the highest trees, and went higher and 
higher in.the pure morning air, till it became a 
transparent cloud. Again and again up curled 
the smoke, and then the stranger guessed that 
the boy belonged to a house that he could not see. 

“The boy is patient,” thought the stranger. 
“ Knows what he is about, too; for he works 
without stopping or hesitation. Clever and neat- 
handed ; there has not been a mistake made, I 
am sure; for there has never been a jerk or a 
gesture that could indicate any thing wrong. 
There! he looks up! Patient, persevering, clever, 
neat-handed young conqueror! I shall never see 
you again, I suppose, after the next five minutes is 
past. I wonder what you are going to make of 
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the life that lies before you? It will not be all 
May mornings, nor spent by trout-streams, on 
such peaceful banks as these. I shall watch you 
for five minutes longer; and then, farewell.” 

How very little this thoughtful stranger, from 
his high place on the rock, knew what that five 
minutes was to do! 

His eye wandered again up the opposite bank. 
Still the white smoke rose, and grew thinner, and 
broke away, and was lost. A dog barked, hens 
cackled, and a voice was heard guiding a horse, 
and a gate shut with a hard dull sound. Now the 
stranger observed that apple-trees mingled their 
foliage with the holly, elder, hazel, and yew that 
clothed the bank. The morning sun rested on 
them ; late sorts still showed flower. One rather 
stunted tree with short branches, which looked 
very strong, attracted the gazer’s attention. Who 
or what is it that climbs along on that bough, the 
lowest down, and the farthest stretching over the 
bank? A-voice calls: 

“O Charley, Charley! do you see me? Here 
I am, on the crab-tree’s bough. It is a place to 
ride on! I can see you when I stretch forward 
my head. Look this way! Oh, Charley, do look 
at me; you can see me if you try.” 

Charley looked up. 

“ Nelly, it is dangerous. Don’t rock yourself. 
Get back, and I’ll help you down the path.” 

“But it is so pleasant! See, Charley; see 
how I ride !” 

In another instant the branch had broken, and a 
little girl of five or six years old lay senseless by 
the boy’s feet. 
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_ The boy’s cry was fearful. The sight, too, was 
terrible. A little heap of blue frock and snowy 
apron, all streamed over with the flowing life- 
blood ! 

The boy knelt, lifted the child in his arms, 
cried vehemently for help, and then prayed aloud 
to God and His Blessed Mother. He looked 
round once. A plash in the water had surprised 
him; and, in his helplessness, the sight of a 
strong man wading through the stream was a 
welcome comfort. Before the boy’s cries had 
brought any one from the house above, the man 
in gray, now dripping wet, was kneeling by hig 
side, and telling him to give the child to him, and 
follow him up the bank. But steps and loud 
inquiries were now heard. The man with the 
child pressed forward; the boy, trembling and 
praying, kept close to his side. 

‘‘Charley, you stupid boy, are you deaf? 
What’s the matter? I don’t want to come down 
this bank. Speak, I say; speak!” Then, in an 
altered voice, ‘‘ Why, nothing bad can have 
happened to the boy ?” 

By this time the bearer of the senseless child 
had reached half-way up the path, and there, 
standing on a level spot, he saw a woman of about 
fifty years of age, He said, 

“ What has happened is this: this child fell 
from an overhanging apple-tree bough. She is— 
she is—” Alas! he knew the worst ; but how 
could he tell it there? By the woman’s face he 
knew she was the child’s mother. ‘‘ The boy is 
shocked, frightened ; but the child—” Again he 
hesitated ; he held the quiet form close against 
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his breast, the face concealed against his arm. 
“ The child had better be taken to the house,” he 
gaid. 

The woman, pale and terror-stricken, never 
offered to take the burden from him. She turned, 
and almost ran the few remaining steps of the 
ascent, and then, walking forward, she opened the 
garden-gate. The stranger stepped quiekly up the 
gravel-path to the house-door, and walked into the 
sanded hall immediately. 

Silently the woman, who had kept by his 
side, opened the.right-hand door; and they were 
in a neatly-arranged little parlour. She then, 
with a strange look of inquiry, held forth her arms 
to him—her arms under her apron; and on the 
white linen thus offered to him he reverently laid 
the child’s still form ; for she was dead. 

‘God help you; God bless and strengthen 
you! You have given a saint to heaven. It will 
not always be as sorrowful a thought as it now is. 
Can I do any thing for you ?” 

The young man spoke in a way which went 
straight to the woman’s heart, and commanded 
her confidence. Between her sobs, as she leant 
over the little corpse, now wrapped in her apron, 
and lying on a small table before her, she said, 

“If you could find her father, or Charley. The 
boy should not be left. What’s that ?” 

A woman’s voice, calling, ‘‘Why don’t you 
come ? it’s after ten o'clock,” was the interrup- 
tion. 

“ Oh, it’s Martha calling Charley. O sir, send 
some one to me; go to her; but whero’s Charley?” 

‘¢ Never mind; I'll find him.” 
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- And the stranger left the room, and the afflicted 
Woman dropped gently on her knees. Having 
found Martha, who was a middle-aged woman, 
acting both as friend and servant to the occupants 
of the house, the man in gray told her quietly 
what had happened. 

‘* Send her husband to her,” he gaid. 

“ La, sir! he’s at Heatherfield Fair.” 

“ Well, go yourself. Where’s the priest? 
Who's this ?” 

The last question referred to a tall slight girl, 
who now entered the room, whose appearance was 
of the most prepossessing sort. She might have 
been between fourteen and fifteen years of age, 
very womanly in manner, and having a sweet 
composed countenance naturally, though now she 
looked frightened and pale. 

“ Avice! O Avice! she’s dead—killed—little 
Nelly! O merciful Father! O Avice, Avice !” 

“ Where’s aunt ?” said Avice. 

Her voice shook; but the stranger felt in a 
moment that this young girl was the right person 
to go to the mother whom he had left on her 
knees ; so he answered her, 

s In the right hand parlour. Go—go directly.” 

The girl as she passed him said, 

“Father Joseph is at home. Across the court,” 
pointing as she spoke through the diamond-paned 
window, ‘‘up those steps, and on by the left-hand 
gravel-walk. The back entrance is through our 
garden. You will see it,—a white house, the only 
one there.” 

She was gone, with her soft swift step, almost, 
as it seemed, before she had done speaking ; and 
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leaving Martha to her tears and misery, he 
followed the instructions given to him, and found 
himself, in two minutes’ time, in a little neat 
paved yard, knocking loudly at a green door. 
The person who opened the door was the priest 
himself. , 

“ Father Joseph ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

That was enough for introduction. 

“ There has been an accident,—a child, called 
Nelly, has fallen from the bank; I have just 
brought her up the path in my arms. She is 
dead.” 

The priest made the sign of the cross; it 
seemed to be all the answer he could make at that 
moment; a terrible sorrow shone in his face, 
and he stepped forward quickly. His lips 
quivered, yet the young man thought he prayed. 
A great trust filled the strangers mind as he 
looked on Father Joseph ; he said, 

“I will wait here; I will wander about the 
garden. You will come back ?” 

The answer was ‘‘ Yes, yes;” and the stranger 
was left alone. But not for more than a moment. 
Martha came with dry clothes. 

“ Here, sir; you are dripping wet; let me dry 
what you are wearing.” She walked to the door 
of the priest’s house and entered most unceremoni- 
ously, calling ‘‘ John!” 

A man appeared of about sixty years of age, 
wearing a short striped jacket, and with an apron 
tied round him, and a glass-cloth in his hand. 
He looked quite scared as he beheld the dripping 
figure, and as Martha transferred the garments 
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she was carrying to his care. But he took them, 
and said, 

“ This way, sir; nothing wrong, I hope ?” 

So the stranger followed the servant upstairs, 
and changed his wet clothes for dry ones very 
thankfully, and came down-stairs, where the same 
“Jobn” met him, and said, 

e The kitchen-fire, sir, for five minutes, I should 
advise.” 

And so, following his guide, the stranger found 
himself immediately in a kitchen, not at all like 
kitchens in general. The glowing heat of a good 
fire felt welcome and invigorating. John set out 
an arm-chair, covered with leather, for the 
stranger’s use. He then turned away, and left 
the room by a door in the farther corner, which 
opened into a passage, where the stranger could 
see an old black carved press against the wall, 
bright with age and careful keeping, and looking 
all the better for the surrounding wall being 
covered with a brilliant geranium-coloured paper. 

The .kitchen itself was painted a dead green 
colour; the oak dresser was bright with china; 
there was a carpet in the middle of the room, on 
which stood a round table with a most incon- 
venient number of legs, but which, nevertheless, 
was a thing to be admired ; on the wall there was 
a bookcase well filled; in the corner near it, a 
kneeling stool, with a drawer for books, and above 
it hung a small closed arched case, which the 
stranger guessed rightly would, on being opened, 
display a picture in three compartments, such as 
is called a trip-tych. Almost as soon as these 
observations were made, John returned. He 
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brought the contents of the stranger’s wet pockets, 
and a folded silk pocket-handkerchief. He placed 
the things on the table, and said, ‘‘ There is not 
any injury done, sir.” Then, advancing to where 
his guest leaned back in the old chair, he said, ‘‘I 
hope the child will recover, sir.” 

“ Recover !” exclaimed the young man; “ re- 
cover! She is dead.” 

‘* Master is trying, however, sir.” 

“ Oh, well, I am glad. It will be satisfactory 
by and by for her mother to know that every thing 
was done that could be done. Js she her mother?’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What is the name of this place ?” 

“ Waddesdon Hall, sir ;° and John smiled. 

The stranger repeated the name in surprise. 
“ Waddesdon Hall! I thought it was full five 
miles off.” 

‘*No, sir; this is the old Hall. And, if I am 
not taking too great a liberty, I see a great like- 
ness, sir; surely you must be—” 

‘‘Sir Henry Clayton,” said the stranger, no 
longer a stranger now. 

“ And may God bless you and all your good 
family, Sir Henry! for my family served them for 
many generations.” 

“ Then you are John Arden !” 

“Yes, Sir Henry, I am. And so you did not 
know that this was the old Hall? Ah, sir; 
there’s plenty to tell you. But to think of your 
entering the place this way! Lady Constance 
and Miss Waddesdon are well, sir. The young 
lady writes to Father Joseph. Ah, Sir Henry, we 
have a blessing in him. He is a Clayton by his 
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mother, you know, sir. He was first cousin to 
your father, Sir Henry.” 

“ Yes, I know; but by the directions I received 
last night at a little inn about nine miles from 
here, I did not expect. to reach Waddesdon so 
soon. I was just finishing my breakfast in a 
shady nook, when I saw the boy—by the by, 
where’s Charley ?” 

“I don’t know.” The man brushed a tear from 
his eye with the sleeve of his striped jacket, and, 
pointing through the window, said,’ ‘“ There’s 
Father Joseph.” 

Sir Henry Clayton met the priest in the 
passage. John Arden announced him quite in 
the manner of his old service-days. Sir Henry 
went with Father Joseph into his sitting-room, 
and John Arden returned to the comfortable 
kitchen we have described. 

The greeting between the good priest and his 
young cousin was a very cordial one. They had 
not seen each other since the younger was a little , 
boy; and yet Sir Henry thought that he could not 
have been long in Father Joseph’s company with- 
out guessing who he was. And Father Joseph 
was sure that he should have recognized the tone 
of voice, and known the expression of countenance 
that he had loved and admired in a generation of 
Claytons whose lives on earth had ended years 
ago. They had a great deal to say to each other, 
and before the day was over they had said a great 
part of it; but now their first words after their 
mature greeting were of little Nelly and her 
mother. The child was dead; had been dead 
when Sir Henry first took her in his arms, as he 
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knew. But where was Charley? The boy had 
been seen by Sir Henry last, just as he was 
entering the garden ; no one had seen him since. 
They had sent one of the farm-men to look for 
him. He was a clever, thoughtful youth; very 
much the sort of boy that Sir Henry had judged 
him to be as he had watched him with his fishing- 
tackle. Jem Carter, the farm-man, had said that 
Charley would be sure to go for the doctor; and 
so, as the medical man of that neighbourhood 
lived four miles off, at Working, Carter had 
started for that town on the gray pony without 
any further delay ; and Martha had sent all round 
the farm and to the neighbouring cottages to make 
inquiry, and to leave messages to say that Charley 
was wanted, and that no one could be happy again 
in any degree till he came home. 


CHAPTER II. 
WADDESDON HALL. 


We must now tell our readers something of 
Waddesdon Hall. 

The way by which Sir Henry Clayton had 
entered the house was at the back of the ancient 
residence. It was so pretty with ever-greens and 
garden, that you would not have suspected this. 
But neither would you have suspected that the 
opposite side of that dwelling looked on a grand 
terrace, fenced by a low parapet wall, under which, 
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on a gentle slope, a charming old flower-garden, 
with sanded walks and close-clipped borders of 
box, had pleased the eye of many generations of 
Waddesdons, whose coat-of-arms over the grand 
arched entrance-porch was never looked at without 
affection and respect. 

About twelve years from the date at which 
this history begins, the last male heir of the 
Waddesdon family had died. He was a boy, 
Bernard Waddesdon, and only four years old. 
His father was on his death-bed at the time of his 
son’s decease; and so, in the course of a few 
weeks, Lady Constance Waddesdon found herself 
a widow, with an only child—a daughter—called 
Mary, who was six years of age. 

Waddesdon Hall, and the estate that was 
attached to it, was to be Mary’s on her coming of 
age; and, in the mean time, the income that her 
mother could command, though enough for all the 
comforts of life, was. not thought sufficient to 
allow of her living at her daughter’s place. She 
had therefore taken a house in the neighbourhood 
ef London for a term of years, and had gone to 
live there within the first year of her widowhood. 

In order to be sure that the old house would be 
kept clean and dry, Austin Vernon, who had long 
farmed the estate, was placed in the house, with 
his wife and his child. He had only one child 
when this arrangement was made—that very 
Charley of whom we have been speaking. 

Austin Vernon had just married his second wife 
when he came, with that good woman Martha,— 
who had nursed his first wife through a long 
illness,—to Waddesdon Hall. The new Mrs. ~ 
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Vernon was a good and a remarkable woman. 
She had brought him a fortune of a thousand 
pounds, and she had made it a condition of her 
marrying him that he should allow her to bring 
Avice with her. This little girl was an orphan, 
and the only child of Mrs. Vernon’s only sister. 
Avice Arden’s father had been a distant cousin of 
the John Arden we have seen in the priest’s 
house. He had held a good position as bailiff on 
the Clayton property; but he had died young; 
and five hundred pounds out of her mother’s 
thousand was all that Avice had. But this was 
more than enough in her good aunt’s hands. She 
had taken the child and loved her well, and would 
never have married any man who would have made 
any difficulty about receiving her. Miss Moreton 
—for that had been Mrs. Vernon’s maiden name 
—had almost made up her mind that she was 
never to marry, and that her vocation in life was 
to be a mother to the motherless, when Austin 
Vernon asked her to make his home happy, and 
she consented. She had now been living eleven 
years at Waddesdon Hall, and she had loved 
Charles Vernon from the first—Charles Gregory, 
as he had been called, after his mother’s father, 
old Gregory Churcher, who lived about seven miles 
off, at a village called Monk’s Barton. 

` Old Gregory was alive at this time. It would 
be difficult to find out why every one called him 
“ old.” He could not have been more than sixty- 
five at this date, when Charley was just fifteen ; 
and sixty-five was not thought old at Monk’s 
Barton; but then old Gregory Churcher had been 
old ull his life. He was a keen man,—good at 
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making a bargain, slow to help his neighbour ; 
and yet not an unkind man, but rather one who 
expected a good deal from others—expected more 
prudence, patience, discretion, judgment, and 
courage, than was often found in one person. 
And so he led rather a growling life. There was 
nothing loving or sympathising in his ‘‘ No won- 
der,” or “I always expected it;” which was the 
general answer when news reached him of others’ 
trouble; and so, right or wrong, old Gregory 
Churcher was not popular, though there was but 
little to say against him. He was not social; for 
he did not visit even his son-in-law, Farmer 
Vernon, more than once a year. But people said 
that the one thing concerning which old Gregory 
had been known to express entire satisfaction was 
Austin Vernon’s marriage with Miss Moreton. 

“ Ah, yes,” he had said; ‘‘ bring her home, 
Austin; yes, and take little Avice too. The more 
of that sort that comes to a man’s house the 
better. You made a good husband to my 
daughter; now you are going to give a good 
mother to her boy. Oh, yes; bring her home. 
Charley will be all right with her in the house. I 
have thought much about the boy. You can’t be 
always with him; she will. Bring her home, 
Austin; and God bless and prosper both of you!” 

Old Gregory had never in his life, it was 
supposed, said so many words on one subject. It 
did Austin Vernon good to hear him. So he and 
Miss Moreton were married; and Charley and 
Avice lived like brother and sister, and Austin and 
his wife were like parents to both of them. Even 
when her own child, poor little Nelly, was born, it 
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made no difference in Mrs. Vernon’s love to 
Charley and Avice; and certainly Charley loved 
little Nelly quite as well as he could have loved a 
child of his own mother’s. Charley remembered 
his mother, for his father had not been long a 
widower; but both Martha and old Gregory had 
0 wisely prepared his childish heart for the good 
woman who was to take that mother’s place, that 
he had begun to love his father’s second wife as a 
matter of course, and had loved her long before 
he had judgment to know how well that love was 
placed. 

Attached to Waddesdon Hall there was a 
chapel ; it formed, in fact, one wing of the build- 
ing, and some persons thought that this chapel . 
had belonged to a former house, and that the 
present Waddesdon Hall had been built up to it. 
The chapel was of stone, roof and all, and was 
thought to be a very excellent specimen of good 
construction. There was an entrance from the 
house, and another for public use, which opened 
on a little lawn surrounded by shrubs and ever- 
green trees, and having a stone cross in its centre. 
The congregation reached this secluded entrance 
by a short straight path, on each side of which 
was a yew-tree hedge. It was high and thick, and 
kept cut like a green wall; it was invariably shown 
to all strangers as one of the wonders and beauties 
of old Waddesdon Hall. 

Up to the. time of Mr. Waddesdon’s death the 
priest had always lived in the house he then 
occupied; and the priest had used for an unknown 
number of years a set of rooms, three in number, 
small and separate from the rest of the house, of 
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which the last was scarcely more than a light 
closet, and had an escape to the roof. A small, 
steep, stone staircase led down from these rooms 
to the chapel below. When Mr. Waddesdon died, 
and Lady Constance determined on removing, and 
placing Austin Vernon in the back part of the 
house, and leaving land and building in his care, 
it seemed necessary to provide another place of 
residence for the priest. The old rooms would be 
cold, lonely, and inconvenient, when the larger 
part of the house ceased to be occupied. So 
people thought; and therefore a sort of summer- 
house, which stood in the old square-walled gar- 
den, was enlarged, and it became the residence of 
Father Joseph Clayton, who was one of Miss 
Waddesdon’s guardians. This was an appoint- 
ment that pleased every body. He had for years 
been known to the people; and many of the boys 
—now men—on the Waddesdon property had 
served his Mass when he had been, as a young 
priest, a guest at the Hall. 

In this house, newly made into the priest’s 
residence, Sir Henry Clayton and Father Joseph 
were sitting. 

But now they were disturbed i in their conversa- 
tion by the appearance of John Arden at the door, 
and Martha by his side, who began instantly to 
tell her errand in her hurried way, wiping the 
tears from her face as she spoke. 

‘“ Oh, sir, he is come—Austin Vernon, I mean. 
O Father Joseph, couldn’t you come and see him ? 
Such a down-stricken sight! But how she bears 
up! It’s wonderful. And Carter has returned. 
He judged well ; he found Charley at the doctor’s. 
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Mr. Brooks was coming; but when he had seen 
Carter and spoken to him—you see Carter knew 
the child was dead—when he had heard that, he 
went back to Charley. They had put the boy to 
bed. They said he was not fit to return. He had 
run every step of that four miles, and could hardly 
tell his story. Then he trembled, and fainted ; 
and Mr. Brooks says he may have a nervous fever. 
But he took Carter to see him for a moment. 
And they told him the truth. And Carter says 
he seemed to him raving. Well, the boy must 
stay there; Mr. Brooks said he should ride over in 
the afternoon, and that Charley had better be left 
just at present to his care. But now, sir, come— 
come to Austin. God alone sends the cure for 
such a stroke as this.” 

And so the priest left Sir Henry to wander in 
the garden as he pleased, and went to visit the 
afflicted. : 

Sir Henry wandered there for some time, and 
then strolled round the neatly-kept grounds, and 
rested in the great porch on the side of the grand 
entrance to the Hall. The sun shone sweetly, and 
the spring flowers were in full bloom and fragrance. 
Far down in front of the house, where a small 
stream spread itself into a shining lake, a pair of 
swans rested on the water, as if enjoying the 
placid hour. It was a perfectly peaceful picture. 
Sir Henry stood alone in its midst, and thought 
of that moment in the morning when he had said 
to himself that he should leave his place of 
observation in five minutes, and never see Charley 
any more. Now he felt very differently ; he was 
never again to lose sight of that family suffering 
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silently ; never again to be without knowledge of. 
the boy who was lying at Working on a bed of 
sickness, brought on by terror and woe. 

He sat down in the shadow of the porch, and 
read for a quarter of an hour in a little book of 
devotions that he took from his pocket; he 
wandered towards the water’s edge slowly, with 
halting steps, for he was saying his Rosary; he 
returned to the priest’s house, and found that 
John Arden was placing the dinner on the table, 
and he accepted Father Joseph’s offer of a bed 
that night. But before evening he had received a 
message from Mrs. Vernon saying that they 
should be glad to thank him for the kindness and 
sympathy he had shown that day. So he went 
through the garden to the Hall, and there was 
received by Austin Vernon with honest thanks 
broken by many sobs. But Sir Henry saw that 
Austin Vernon had made the sacrifice of his love 
to the adorable Will of God; and the men sat 
down together, and talked as equals in God’s 
sight, and began a friendship that never was 
broken. 


CHAPTER III. 
WEEPING AND WATCHING. 


Austin VeRNon had more to do that evening 
than thank Sir Henry Clayton for the good feeling 
he had shown, such feeling as makes the whole 
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world kin; he had to go to Working to see 
Charley. The good loving father could not leave 
the boy for a single night under the kind doctor’s 
charge without himself seeing and consoling him. 
His wife too had asked him to go. 

‘‘ The boy is breaking his heart,” she had said. 
“ Go to him, Austin; tell him it is a trial straight . 
from the hand of our Heavenly Father, and that 
he is not to make a misery out of the love the 
child bore him. They did love each other; she 
was always going where he was. Well, and do 
you think that I can ever regret such love? Oh, 
we have been a happy family, Austin! But this 
will fall on that boy as a heavy trial. I shall not 
sleep till you have comforted him. Go, Austin; 

0.” 

And so the good courageous woman hurried her 
husband off to Working; and Avice heard and 
looked anxiously at her ‘‘uncle,” as he had taught 
her to call him; and she was very thankful when 
the gray pony was once more mounted, and Austin 
Vernon was on his way to Charley. 

No one knew better than OR how much 
Charley Vernon would suffer. He was naturally 
of a loving nature. He had always had great 
pleasure in little Nelly’s devotion to him; and the 
child had been the joy of the house from her birth. 
To think, to know, that her love for him had 
taken her out of the house, and that when she 
had found out that he was by the river’s side she 
should have climbed along the branch of the tree 
to see him and show herself, and that so her death 
and their terrible bereavement had come !—to 
know this, Avice was sure would be to Charley a 
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burden almost more than he could bear. She was 
not surprised to hear of his being ill. She would 
not have been surprised if news had come of his 
death. There was great force about all Charley’s 
feelings : he could be so soon overjoyed, and also 
so suddenly cast down. Such was Charley’s 
nature. The event of the moment, whether of joy 
or sorrow, had always power over Charley. He 
was not as reasonable a creature as Avice, though 
he was quicker and cleverer. He did not see 
things, as she had already learnt to see them, in 
their relation to eternity. He could see that 
afterwards, when the thing had been done or 
suffered ; but he had not the habit which she had 
—which seemed to her like a gift of nature—of 
judging beforehand, and ordering his conduct, not 
by the temptation that the moment offered, but by 
a decision come to by the question, asked uncon- 
sciously, Will this be good or bad for the future 
interests of my immortal soul ? 

Avice, young as she was, had got this habit. 
And she knew that Charley, who was the dearest 
and best of boys, and blessed with a loving 
generous disposition, had it not. She guessed, 
and guessed rightly, that the misery of the 
moment as to Nelly’s death would break him 
down; that he would feel more than he would 
reason ; and that it would not be easy to reconcile 
him to the Will of God. Without putting any of 
this into words, Avice felt what has been de- 
scribed, and she knew that the best way of con- 
soling Charley would be for him to see his father, 
and get a message from his step-mother, which 
might in some degree convince him that they were 
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going to live and be as happy as they could, even 
though Nelly had gone before them into that joy 
which is immortal, and into which they hoped to 
follow her. Avice said nothing to her aunt. She 
sat by her, while Austin Vernon was absent, in 
the warmth of the fire that the evening made 
welcome, and held her hand. And that poor 
aunt, weeping silent tears sometimes, and pressing 
the little hand she held from time to time, would 
whisper now and then, 

‘“ My dear, my dear! Iam trying to be thank- 
ful that I have given a sweet saint to Heaven.” 

Then the young girl would answer, ‘‘ You have 
done that, aunt,” and yet not venture upon any 
more words. 

At last, before very late, Mr. Vernon had come 
back, Martha had spread the tablecloth, and made 
things look, as far as she could, in their usual 
way; but somehow a great change seemed to have 
fallen upon all things, and Martha felt, when doing 
the commonest thing, just as if she had never done 
it before. 

Vernon came in. He had ridden home fast, 
and he was hot, and, after a long day’s work, very 
tired. They sat down. He said grace, and 
helped the cold meat, while Mrs. Vernon cut the 
bread. No one could ask him any thing. In a 
few minutes he spoke. 

“ Charley,” he said, ‘‘is very ill. I saw him. 
The boy was so glad to see me! Mr. Brooks 
stood by. The boy lifted himself up in the bed ; 
and as I sat on it, he flung himself upon my 
breast. How he cried! It was as much as I 
could bear. Mr. Brooks whispered that it would 
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do him good. ‘Father, he said, ‘father, do you 
all love me still ? ” 

‘Bless the boy!” sobbed Mrs. Vernon. ‘‘ Go 
on; what did he say next ?” 

“ I spoke next. ‘Look here, Charley,’ I said; 
“we have always loved you for yourself. Do you 
understand that, my boy?’ He clung to me, and 
said, ‘ Yes, father, yes; I know.’ ‘ Well, then,’ I 
went on, ‘we can love you all the more for her 
sake, because she loved you. Can you understand 
that too?’ Well, believe me,” continued Mr. 
Vernon, ‘“‘the boy lifted up his face with the 
brightest, awfulest smile upon it; so I said, ‘I 
have come, and mother has wished me to come, to 
make you understand this, and to say we look for 
double love from you now that we have double love 
to give.’ Well, the brightness gave a kind of flash 
in his face, and he fainted away in my arms. ` I 
held him against my breast like a dead thing. 
Mr. Brooks got something down his throat; and 
when he was recovered, he said he was not to 
speak any more. I could not help smiling at his 
words. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘now, Charley, you are 
to rest tranquil; you may bid your father good 
night, and send him home. Send him home; 
there are more people in the world than you. 
Don’t you know that?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Charley, with 
a melancholy smile. ‘Go, father ; go now; it 
was so dreadfal till I had seen you.’ ‘Hold your 
tongue,’ said Mr. Brooks; and we both smiled 
then, and I left the room. I stayed about half an 
hour after that, and saw Charley again. He was 
sleeping like an infant.” 

“ Thank God!” said Mrs. Vernon; and Avice 
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kept repeating Mr. Brooks’s words to herself, 
** There are more people in the world than you.” 
Yes; how completely her uncle and aunt had 
acted on this; what a lesson it was; what an 
example was theirs! These thoughts sunk deep. 
Avice was a wise child, and a very affectionate 
one; and she thought, ‘‘ This is the way to live— 
to be ready to give to God, and to live for others. 
O uncle and aunt, I will try to remember the 
lesson you have brought out of this terrible trial ; 
J will remember it all my life.” 

Poor Avice! She had plentifal cause to re- 
member it, and many opportunities of practising 
it before many years had come upon her young 
head, as this story will show. 

They had lingered over their meal; and now 
the farmer and his wife sat at the opposite ends of 
the table, looking from each other’s faces to the 
shining oak, and gazing back again; while 
Martha, with unnatural slowness, moved the 
things from the table, and- Avice, with the still 
weight of deep and solemn thought showing in 
every movement, helped her. 

‘“ May the souls of the faithful departed, through 
the mercy of God, rest in peace!” the words which 
closed their thanksgiving were said at last. ‘‘And 
it is a great blessing,” said Vernon, putting his 
arm round his sobbing wife, ‘‘to know, by the 
Church’s teaching, that for our dead we need have 
neither doubt nor fear. Let us go together and 
look at the child, and then go to rest.” 

So they left the kitchen, where the diamond- 
paned window looked across the court and up the 
steps to the gravel walk which led to the priest’s 
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little dwelling, and proceeded to that parlour by 
the door where Sir Henry had given the dead body 
of the child Nelly to the poor mother’s arms. 
Martha had brought down the little cot that had 
always stood by Mrs. Vernon’s bedside, and the 
still fair form lay in it; the wax-like arms were 
crossed on the innocent breast; the long golden 
bair was brought with a modest neatness down 
each side of the immoveable face, which not even in 
childhood’s sound sleep had ever looked like that 
before, and rested its curls upon the neck, where 
the blue veins no longer felt the warm current of 
life. The scar which told of the death-blow was 
not visible. There was nothing on the spotless 
cap, with its crimped cambric border, which could 
tell of that which it concealed. It was all a silent 
wonder of beauty and peace; and they stood 
gazing at it solemnly, while on their minds 
pressed the sense of the greatness and majesty to 
which their little loved one had grown so sud- 
denly, beyond the reaeh of mother’s arms, above 
the want of mother’s love, escaped out of human 
knowledge, and away from human weakness,—yet, 
in all this incomprehensible greatness, still their 
own. Gone, but not lost; God’s, and yet theirs. 
It was a great sorrow, but it wore a radiant crown, 
and it was scarcely with a voice of mourning 
that they spoke of their sorrow. ‘‘O child of our 
hearts, pray for us. O Giver of all good gifts, 
Thy Will be done.” 

They had closed the shutters, and were locking 
the door of the room, when a loud, almost violent, 
ringing told of a late comer to the door close by. 
Mr. Vernon instantly began to unscrew the bar ; 
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and while doing so, the voice of old Gregory 
Churcher outside was heard. 

‘“ Make haste, man. I couldn’t but’ come.” 
Then, when he stood face to face with the group 
in the passage, he said, in his bluntest manner, 
“ Well what is it all? I’ve heard two tales, both 
bad enough. Where’s Charley ?” 

“At Working. I left him there a few hours 
since.” 

“ Austin Vernon,” said the old man, his voice 
trembling, and a quiver of excitement passing 
through his whole frame, ‘‘ don’t tell me if you 
have turned him out. It has come to me that you 
accuse Charley of being the child’s death by his 
eareless tempting of her into danger, and that you 
have turned him out of your house; if this be 
true, don’t tell me. J ust say ‘Good night’ to me, 
and I'll go as I came.’ 

‘Astonishment had kept the whole party silent. 
But Austin was vexed and hurt, in spite of his 
grief, at the suspicion. ~° 

“ He is my son, Mr. Churcher.” 

He couldn’t say another word; but Mrs. Vernon 
put her hand within the old man’s arm, and drew 
him to her. 

“ Don’t listen to lies; it’s all quite different. 
Charley and Avice are all I have left; and he— 
why, such an accusation at such a time is enough 
to knock a man down. Come in, Mr. Churcher ; 
step in out of the draught. Are you walking ?” 

“Yes; what else would I be? I want to see 
Charley. 

= Charley ? Go on and poke up the kitchen- 
fire, one of you,” said Mrs. Vernon. At which 
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hint she was left with the old man in the entrance- 
passage alone. ‘‘ Charley ran off for the doctor, 
and was kept by him. He is there now. His 
father went to see him this evening. He'll do 
well, please God; but, you know, such a trouble 
might have killed the boy. They loved each other 
so; and now, mind, there is no blame to be laid 
upon any body. Some things come straight down 
from God Himself, and this is how this has come, 
Charley is a boy of feeling. He may do better 
somewhere else than, after this, he will ever do. 
here. But he will never be out of our hearts, even 
if he should be out of our house. If you would 
consider all the subject, and help my husband 
when the time comes to decide on what may be 
best for Charley, you will do us some good in this 
time of trial. But don’t go finding fault, and 
wounding Austin. You shouldn’t have said it, 
Mr. Churcher.” 

And so those two very different people walked 
together into the kitehen, which looked bright 
again with candles lighted and a log of wood on 
the fire. But one bowed-down figure was full of 
sadness. There sat Vernon on the seat called 
< the settle,” crushed up in the corner, weeping 
terribly. The old man, Gregory Churcher, stood 
before him for a moment silently. Then he 
spoke. 

“ I beg your pardon, man. I loved the boy’s 
mother, my dear child. I never grudged her to 
you, and she never repented her choice. She 
seemed to rise from the dead when I heard you 
had turned your son out for the love of the lost 
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one. But I misjudged you, Austin Vernon, and I 
beg your pardon,—your pardon and hers.” 

The old man cast a glance upwards, as if 
towards Charley’s mother. Austin rose up, and 
held out his hand. He could not speak. But 
his wife said, ‘‘ Thank you, Mr. Churcher; thank 
you kindly. Indeed we know it was all your love 
that brought you here; and who would quarrel 
with Love, or be over-particular about the dress it 
wears, especially in such an hour as this ?” 

‘‘ Now go to bed, master,” she went on, trying 
to speak cheerfully, and to hide her tears. ‘‘ Mr. 
Churcher can bea help to me. But I must have 
him by himself. Ive got to make something 
warm for you. The nights are cold still, and 
you come across that bleak heather from Monk’s 
Barton.” 

She turned away, and pretended to be engaged 
in household matters; but she caught her hus- 
band’s eye, and gave him an appealing glance, 
which he understood and acted on, bidding all 
‘ Good night,’ and leaving the room. 

Avice went; so did Martha; and old Gregory 
Churcher was alone with Mrs. Vernon. 

There, in the house of death, those two persons 
sat and talked of the future. 

“ Stay as long as you will,” said the poor 
mother; I can’t go to bed to-night. Mine must 
be the watcher’s part to-night; stay with me, if 
you will. He, Austin, is the tired-down, weary 
man. Spirit and flesh are both worn out with 
him this day. He must sleep; but I can’t. I 
must watch and wait; I must be up and alive in 
the house; because the angel that played among 
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us -has gone back home, and left its little 
tabernacle to be cared for and buried out of sight. 
This is what I want to say: stop on here for a 
week; till after that time; you can go backwards 
and forwards. But it would do Austin good to 
have another fuce to look into than those that 
belong to the house—than mine. I can’t hide it 
always: I dread the days to come; the days that 
will come like common days, with the work to be 
done in them, as if there were no trouble in the 
earth. Just some one else would be a mercy now. 
And there’s orders ; and you could speak.” 

It was a simple sort of womanly pleading. But 
there was nothing in the old man’s face to show 
that he heard her. When there was silence, he 
said, 

“ But I’ve got my cross, haven’t I? I never 
had but one hope from the time that Austin said 
that he should marry you; and that was, that my 
daughter’s son Charley shouid marry your niece 
Avice. If he’s to go, and not come back, how is 
that to come to pass, eh? Can you answer that, 
Mrs. Vernon ?” 

“ Let the future look after itself,” said the 
woman. But she gazed on old Churcher’s earnest 
face, and knew that she was reading there a piece 
of his heart’s history which he had never told 
before. 

“I tell you,” he said,—and he lowered his 
voice, —‘“‘ I’ve money. I fixed who should have 
it. I knew the good wife in that girl. Why part 
them ?” 

She put her hand on his arm, and repeated her 
words with an almost petulant severity: ‘‘ Let the 
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future look after itself.” And she fixed her eyes 
on the old man’s face as if she would make him 
attentive to her words. 

But he only shook himself free of her hand, and 
went on uttering his own thoughts : 

“ What good would the thought of the money 
be if I did not know who would spend it with 
him? Did not Jem Miller’s wife bring him to 
gaol? Is not that widow of Ned Carker up in the 
poor-house yonder? I like my money I have 
saved and hoarded. I looked on my girl’s 
marriage-day as a good one; for it might give me 
an heir. Charleycame. You made a good home, 
and brought the right kind of girl to his side; 
and now—what is this you say about his never 
coming back ? Send him to me; I'll have the boy 
` if you are tired of him.” 

“ Hush, Mr. Churcher. This is the boy’s 
home. Where should he find a home except 
under his father’s roof? But the boy feels more 
than many would feel. If it is good for him to 
make his start now in the world, he'll make it. 
But as to a home, he can never have any other 
home than his father’s house. He'll come back 
one day. The tree will shoot again; the marks 
of the fall will be filled up in the sand. Life goes 
on, and the world won’t stop in its course for any 
body’s sorrow—pity it should, maybe. But if 
Charley is to come back now, all sore and spirit- 
stricken, he’d better stop away. He never took to 
the farm very much. - He liked books, and any 
work that belonged to his hands. He'll find his 
place ; and it’s my opinion he’ll find it soon.” 

‘ And Avice ?” 
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“ She will be by my side.” 
** You will not tell about the money ?” 
** Never.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ABSENCE AND CHANGE. 


A GRAVE in the bright sun in the little old — 
churchyard, far away from the shade of the solemn 
yew-trees, and out of the reach of the long 
shadows of the tall dark holly; a grave where, 
from sunrise to sunset, the bright rays fell; where 
spring flowers would bloom earliest, and the 
riches of autumn longest linger; where not even 
winter could be chilly; where all the year round 
there would be gladness and light. And such was 
little Nelly’s grave,—the grave of the innocent, 
who had known no sorrow, and had passed, with- 
out a death-bed, to eternal life. 

Every Catholic around had followed the corpse 
to the appointed place of rest; and the body of 
the little angel was laid in the grave with tears, 
which were more of devotion than sorrow. 

Let us plant flowers, that she may pray for 
us,” said the younger ones. 

“ May we see her in her place in heaven !” said 
those who were older. 

But before a week had passed the flowers were 
there, and the little cross with her name and age. 
No word asking for her soul to be remembered, for 
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all Christians knew that that soul was safe; no 
word telling of sorrow or regret. But very often at 
morning early, or late in the evening, Mrs. Vernon 
would be seen, first standing by that little cross, 
and then for a moment on her knees and kissing 
it. And friends who went there sometimes with 
her said that her prayers were always the same: 

“ Lord, I adore Thy holy Will; Lord, teach me 
to love Thee. My child, my happy child, pray for 
us.” 

Following the corpse to that sweet burial had 
been Vernon and his wife ; old Churcher and poor 
Charley ; Martha and Ayice; Sir Henry Clayton, 
and the old friend and servant of his house, John 
Arden. Father Joseph had buried the child, and 
then said a few words to the people from the side 
of the grave. How Charley listened, holding fast 
by old Churcher’s arm, and trembling in every 
nerve! How Avice, too, listened, standing meekly 
with her head bowed, and her eyes raised from 
time to time, full of the peace of firm resolve and 
quiet faith, to the preacher’s face ! 

Sir Henry observed every thing: he was an 
observing character. He had not known of old 
Churcher’s wishes; and yet the thought crossed 
him that those young people, of the same faith, of 
the same home, loving the same friends, and 
: partaking in the same interests, might—might, 
but for that one moment which brought death 
among them—have grown up to love; might have 
lived on into married life. 

Now it was already settled that Charley was to 
leave Waddesdon Hall. He looked very ill, and, 
so Mr. Brooks said, was ill. He said that the 
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boy’s whole nervous system had received a great 
shock, and that it was not right for him to return 
to the place which would remind him of his trial. 

Austin Vernon had declared his readiness to do 
any thing for his son that might be thought best. 
To this Mr. Brooks had replied: 

‘ Then let him stay with me. At Working he 
can get good teaching, and in my house he shall 
have good care. I want some one to go out with 
me; to drive sometimes; to stay with my gig 
and horse while I am with a patient. Let him 
live with me for three months; I will treat him 
like my son, and Mrs. Brooks will be as good as a 
mother to him. In three months we shall know 
more of his health and his capabilities; and in 
three months we can talk together again about 
him.” 

Vernon consented to this three months’ visit. 
Charley heard of it thankfully. Every body— 
even his old grandfather Churcher—seemed to be 
satisfied. So Charley took up his abode at 
Working the evening of poor little Nelly’s funeral. 

Sir Henry Clayton said ‘‘ good by” to Waddes- 
don Hall, and to every one about it; and Gregory 
Churcher went back to Monk’s Barton. 

June, July, and August had visited the earth; 
the seed-time had passed, and the harvest was 
coming. The country was glad with a glorious 
promise of full sheaves; and the fruits of the 
earth were expected to be abundant. Work was 
plentiful, and hands were full. Every day brought 
its burden; but it was a burden that men were 
glad to carry, and that all people rejoiced to see. 
The voices of cheerful labour and glad hope were 
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rising every where, and no loved voice was wanting 
except Charley’s and thè little child’s. They were 
not either of them forgotten. ` 

Charley had been home for a week: a good deal 
changed,—more than many could account for. 
Gregory Churcher walked over and considered the 
matter. John Arden wondered, and Father 
Joseph recognised the fact and smiled. 

“ So,” said the beloved old priest, -“‘ you are 
going to stay longer with Mr. Brooks? You are 
going to leave the fields and the country life, and 
belong in the future to the town? You are going 
to be a surgeon ?” 

‘*T don’t quite know that, Father Joseph,” said 
Charley. ‘‘I know that I like study; and isn’t 
surgery a glorious profession ?” 

‘‘Yes; I think itis. But why do you speak as 
if you were so uncertain? At your age—nearly 
sixteen—you should be resolved as to your future, 
if possible.” 

“Oh, I am quite resolved,” said Charley. 
“ But I must be guided by Mr. Brooks. I like 
the farm,—lI really do,—and I don’t want to be a 
gentleman.” 

Father Joseph laughed. 

“I understand,” he said; ‘you want to be 
yourself. It is a good desire, my boy. Make that 
life as perfect as you please, as leafned as you can, 
as prosperous as God wills; but never pretend to 
be any thing but what you are. Any place that 
God’s providence may give to you, take it, and 
adorn it; but don’t waste life in worthless pre- 
tension.” 

“ Yes, Father Joseph; you have said it,” said 
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Charley. ‘‘I don’t want any pretensions. I 
shall be all I may be. For the sake of surgery, I 
should like to be a surgeon, for I do think ita 
glorious profession ; but I don’t want to pretend 
to be any thing but that which I really am. I 
know that, to succeed, I should have begun to 
think of the thing earlier. But I am to study 
chemistry; and if I come back to the dear old 
farm, I shall be none the worse for that.” 

“ Very true and very right,” said the priest. 

“I don’t like town life, though I like town 
teaching. I like the library and the lectures. I 
like the good talk I hear. I like Mr. Brooks. 
Every body says how clever he is; but, oh, dear, 
harvest fields and orchards, they grow dearer than 
ever! I shall come back and doctor the cows and 
horses one day, perhaps.” 

_ “ No harm if you do,” said Father Joseph. 

So, during this week at home, a further stay 
with Mr. Brooks was decided upon, not now as a 
visitor, but as a pupil. Charles Vernon had 
become a favourite with his friends at Working. 
Mr. Brooks had told Austin that he thought his 
son had great talents,—that he would make an 
able chemist; and he had proposed teaching him 
with a view to his future calling in life. 

“ What that may be exactly we cannot tell 
now,” Mr. Brooks had said. ‘‘ But such teaching 
as he will get from me during the next two or 
three years will not unfit him for managing your 
own acres or renting the land of Waddesdon Hall, 
if you should ever wish him to do so. Science is 
no burden; and knowledge of the sort that he 
finds attractive will never be a trouble to him.” 
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Mr. Brooks gave his opinion positively enough, 
and once more every one was pleased. 

When Gregory Churcher heard of what had 
been decided on for his grandson, he rubbed his 
hands, and made the odd murmuring sound which 
was known by his friends to be an expression of 
great contentment. 

‘Let be; let be. It will all do well enough—- 
Working—two or three years—within a walk of 
Waddesdon. Let be; let be.” And then old 
Gregory turned his back on the listeners, and 
walked off without another word. 

He walked back to Monk’s Barton; and we will 
follow him there. 

Old Gregory was greatly pleased. He could 
still think of his grandson’s marrying Avice. His 
was a strangely-mixed character. His heart had 
been bestowed on one person—his wife. A fine, 
fair, beautiful woman she had been, working so 
gently, speaking in a voice so soft and winning, 
looking out of her large gray eyes so lovingly. 
Gregory Churcher had never possessed a tongue 
of eloquence. He had never, perhaps, told his 
wife the extent of his love. They had married 
young, and been three years without children ; 
then a daughter came, and the mother died; and 
as he had never told all his love, so he never told 
his grief. But both grief and love were told 
plainly enough to all who watched the case, and 
observed the thoughtfulness that attended on his 
child. 

Churcher was a hard, silent, reflective man; 
thoughtful, very evidently, about the things of this 
world. He was what the people called “a near 
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man.” In this respect he had got worse with 
advancing years. He had been very fatherly to 
his child; yet she had been brought up in a hard 
way; her education had searcely been up to the 
mark that his neighbours had expected her to 
reach. The village sehool had given her reading, 
writing, and sewing. Every evening Gregory 
himself instructed her in figures. He used to say 
that the ehild had a good eapacity and a strong 
mind, and he was not going to have her natural 
power made nothing of by filling her up with other 
people’s trash. She grew up steady, clever, hard- 
working. She was like her mother, with less 
gentleness of expression, perhaps, but not less 
gentleness of mind. While she remained at 
home, everything at the Barton was in proper 
order; poor, perhaps, without the smallest appear- 
ance of luxury, but bright, and clean, and fresh, 
and fragrant, with all the sights and scents that 
belong to hard-working eountry life. At the 
Barton there was no parlour, an upper and & 
lower kitchen, back kitchen, brewery, dairy, 
butter-room, meat-larder, bread-larder, wash- 
kitchen, washhouse—which included a place for 
boiling pig’s meat,—and plenty of out-buildings ; 
—all rather small, very clean, and perfectly con- 
venient: these plaees, with four good bed-rooms 
and several small ones, made the Barton farm- 
house. And there the child grew up to be a 
woman, and worked harder than Gregory had ever 
let her mother work; and that old Chureher knew, 
and he said in his heart that it was all right. 

One room only in that house wore some 
appearance of grandeur. It was a front-bedroom, 
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round the window of which the clematis clustered 
its flowers, and into which it poured its scent like 
a memory from the dead. Mrs. Churcher had 
died in that room, with the window open, and the 
wreaths of white flowers hanging in masses out- 
side. From the open window the bereaved. 
husband had plucked the fair blossoms, and put 
them on the breast of the dead covered up in her 
coffin. He had called the clematis ‘‘ mother’s 
plant” to the child; and as the child grew, her 
prattling lips bad kept the name. As she grew 
towards womanhood, she had adorned this room 
with an altar, some holy pictures, and a crucifix. 
She. had got leave to send the bed and its belong- 
ings to the nuns’ hospital at Working, and she 
had called the room “the chapel chamber.” It 
was the one fancy in which old Churcher had 
indulged his child. Now and then Father Joseph, 
from Waddesdon, had come there late to visit the 
sick; once, when he had taken the Blessed 
Sacrament to a dying person whose house was a 
mile or two distant from Monk’s Barton, he had 
slept there on his way home. He had found the 
dying person too near death to receive his Lord; 
the poor, waiting, holy soul had, as it were, gone 
forth to meet Him. Father Joseph had got back 
as far as Monk’s Barton; and in Churcher’s house 
the Great Presence had remained that night. It 
was the first time the door had ever been unlocked 
for any guest. And after that the young girl did 
with it what she liked. It had always been kept 
fresh and neat. Old Churcher would himself go 
and see that it looked bright, and that the window 
was open to let in the solemn memory that was 
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borne on the breath of the climbing plant; but 
the girl had made it more than a memory; it was 
a chamber of meditation,—a place with which the 
world had nothing to do; and all of Heaven and 
hope that was visible at the Barton farm was shut 
up in the chapel chamber. 

It was an arrangement that suited old Gregory’s 
character. There were people about him who 
could say that they did not believe that the old 
man thought much about religion. Probably, if 
guardian-angels had thought or spoken, they 
would have said that such persons had no right to 
give any opinion, or even to have one. Knowing 
this, we shall let Gregory alone as to his religion, 
and go on with his feelings for his child. 

Perhaps he was one of those persons who can 
only love strongly one person at a time; perhaps, 
too, he was the sort of man who thus loves first a 
mother, then a wife, then a child—a daughter. 
He had given his daughter gladly to Austin 
Vernon, for he greatly respected him. When her 
early death left him only Charley to love, he grew 
odder and colder, harder and ‘“‘ nearer,” than ever. 
When Austin married again, and Avice came into 
the house, old Gregory grew brighter: he would 
have a daughter again; she should marry. Charley; 
they should come and live with him. He should 
again have a gentle, holy, sweet-voiced woman in 
the house. He should not have worked, and 
saved, and hoped, and hoarded, all in vain. His 
deserted home would again look bright; a wife 
and a daughter Charley should bring to the 
Barton ; and the life of sorrow would bring forth 
at its end sweet fruits. 
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And so old Churcher heard of the new arrange- 
ment about his grandson ; and went home rejoic- 
ing ; for he could still look forward, still hope and 
believe; and the thread of the old man’s romance 
need not be broken. | 


CHAPTER V. 
HOPE FULFILLED. 


Three years passed. Charles Vernon was nine- 
teen; Avice, a young woman. No visible change 
had passed on Austin Vernon, nor on his wife, 
nor on Martha, nor on old Churcher. Father 
Joseph still lived in the house in the garden; 
John Arden was still fresh and bright, and loving 
to think of Sir Henry and that eventful visit of 
his; and of Miss Waddesdon, who, though now 
of age, contented herself with writing letters about 
the Hall and the poor people; and of Lady 
Constance. This last Lady, much against good 
John’s desires, talked of taking her daughter to 
Italy, and showed no intention of settling down in 
her daughter’s home. 

Charles Vernon was still with Mr. Brooks. Ha 
had been in London, and had attended lectures. 
He had studied hard, and money had not been 
wanting to supply him with the means of acquiring 
knowledge. His application had been praise- 
worthy; Mrs. Brooks was as fond of Charles 
Vernon as her husband was; and that husband 
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made no scruple of saying that Charley, as he still 
was called at home, would, if he persevered, be a 
first-rate chemist. Mr. Brooks still talked of his 
studying surgery; but the youth felt doubtful of 
his success in that line. He was fondest of 
chemistry. He found it am absorbing pursuit, 
and it was enough for his ambition. 

So when Charles Vernon reached his nineteenth 
birthday, ha came to Waddesdon to consult his 
father about going to London. Mr. Brooks wished 
him to be with a friend of his for two years. 

Old Gregory came over to the consultation. 
He was determined that Charley should never find 
any obstacle in his way that money could remove. 
So he begun by saying that he had two hundred 
pounds which he wished to give to his grandson ; 
and if the boy thought that the money would beat 
help him at that moment, he could have it then, if 
he pleased. 

Now no one bat Mrs. Vernon had ever heard 
Churcher say he had money. ‘The notion of his 
being a miser had got about, but no one could tell 
how or why. Austin Vernon never thought about 
his father-in-law’s money. He never imagined 
him a poor man; but neither did he think him a 
rich one. When, then, this two hundred pounda 
was offered, it was considered a very kind and 
liberal thing, and it was accepted with a feeling 
that this was probably all that the youth would 
ever have from the old man. It was not that 
Churcher said so, but it was certainly taken in 
that light; and the old man allowed it to be so 
considered. It also happened that Gregory allowed 
Austin Vernon to see his banker’s account when 
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this money was drawn for Charley’s use; and all 
that was left was three hundred pounds, which 
was not more than enough to cover the farming 
expenses of the coming season. Austin thought 
old Churcher prosperous, but nothing more. Mrs. 
Vernon observed all this, but said nothing. 

When Charles had been a year in London, and 
had passed his twentieth birthday, he came on a 
visit to the Barton farm. Then old Gregory 
talked to Charles of his dear daughter, who had 
been Charley’s mother; and he asked the boy if 
he had never thought of marriage on a future day 
with one whom they both knew ? 

The happy truth then came out, that the old 
man and his young grandson had had the same 
dream—they had both thought of Avice. She 
was the hope of the boy’s young life and of the 
gray-haired man’s old age; and then they walked, 
or sat beneath the shade and talked together; and 
the cry after a pure-minded, gentle woman, a 
daughter in his house, that had been wailing 
plaintively in old Churcher’s heart for years, was 
going to be answered, and was already heard and 
understood. <A new love, born of a great sympa- 
thy, rose in these two hearts, strangely different 
as they were, and bound them together; and 
during this visit, not to his father, nor to his 
mother-in-law, but always to cld Churcher, did 
Charles Vernon tell of the inner secrets of his 
heart, which made the joy of his life and all the 
brightness of his future; for both the old heart 
and the young one thought that Avice was won. 


All this led to a step the consequences of which 


they little guessed. 
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Churcher feared that Avice should be less 
educated than Charley, and so be a drawback to 
him, perhaps even a mortification, in his future 
life. It did not seem enough to either of them, 
as they talked the matter over, that Avice was 
beautiful, gentle-mannered, pious, and good; it 
was not enough that she shone brightly in the 
peaceful life of Waddesdon Hall: they wanted the 
world for Avice; and the strong-willed old man 
determined that the world she should have. 

So Charley went back to London, and left these 
matters in his grandfather’s hands. 

An acquaintance had sprung up between old 
Gregory and Mr. and Mrs. Brooks. When the 
good surgeon came to the Barton, there was 
always refreshment for him; and ‘‘ Feed ithe 
doctor’s horse” was a constant order—for Gregory 
was merciful to the beasts. 

Honey of the purest sort, and apples of the 
finest—pears that scented ‘the air with their 
fragrance, and grapes that might have put their 
hothouse brethren to shame—used to be taken by 
Churcher to the good surgeon’s wife; and some- 
times Gregory would sit half an hour with Mrs. 
Brooks, and greatly enjoy her cheerful, clever talk. 
What would he give to place Avice for a còups of 
years with such a woman as that? 

At last a moment came which seemed to bring 
the very thing he desired. 

“ Mr. Churcher, my mother is coming to live 
‘on the opposite side of the square; my youngest 
sister is married, and gone to India—she i is Mrs. 
Groves. Can you tell me of any one who would 
live with my mother for a time as a sort of com- 
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panion? Do ask Mrs. Vernon. My mother,” 
continued Mrs. Brooks, ‘‘is a well-read, well- 
educated woman. A year ago, she fell, and broke 
her right arm; the fracture was a very bad one, 
and the joint was injured. This arm has been 
stiff ever since. She can use her hand, and move 
her arm at the shoulder; but the elbow-joint is 
fixed, and she will never have the use of it again. 
Now that Mary is gene, she is coming to live near 
me; and.we are in search of some one to be a sort 
of daughter to her. She must be a useful, friendly 
person, as my mother, if she has a companion, 
ean only afford te keep one good woman-servant. 
But it will be a plaee in which any young person 
might improve herself, and, if she liked, qualify 
herself for a governess. My mother was herself a 
governess in her youth,—Lady Lane and Lady 
Emily Marwell were educated by her,—and she 
oe like to be of use to any one living with 
er 

When Mrs. Brooks had finished her explana: 
tions, old Churcher rose to go. All he said was, 

“TIl speak to Mrs. Vernon, ma’am.” 

And he went home, driving his stout little 
horse slowly; for he was full of thought. His 
thoughtfalness ended in his stopping at a little 
roadside inn, and writing to Charles Vernon in 
London to ask him if this would do for Avice. 
He heard from Charles by return of post, saying 
that he knew Mrs. Bennet, Mrs. Brooks’s mother, 
and that what his grandfather mentioned would be 
the best thing in the world for Avice. 

Armed with this letter, old Churcher went to 
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Waddesdon Hall, and got an interview alone with 
Mrs. Vernon. 

“I told you hefove that I had one desire in life; 
it’s coming true, maybe.” And the old man 
smiled grimly. ‘‘ The boy loves her; and the 
girl would find out that she loves him if she was 
asked. Yon are not to contradict me, my friend ; 
it is the bright thought of my life. You don’t 
know what I Jost when the home-voices were 
silent; but there is going to be music in the 
house again before I die.” 

There was always something strange, and 
almost wild, about old Churcher’s manner when 
he spoke of the past to Mrs. Vernon; he never 
spoke of it to any one else. The light in the old 
man’s eyes glittered as he told of his hope; and it 
would have been a hard thing to have denied him 
any thing when he looked like that. 

“ Well, Mr. Churcher, and what do you want?” 
was the question asked calmly by the good woman, 
who loved the old man while she wondered over 
him. And upon this question being asked he 
spoke, and spoke eloquently too, of Charles’s 
increasing knowledge; of his education, which 
was now the business of his life, separating him 
constantly more and more from this hope of his 
life, of which he had told him, and which was his 
hope also. 

“It is no kindness,” urged the old man, “to 
give the boy all this knowledge, and then to let a 
grief and a mortification grow out of it. He has 
told me the state of his heart; and I am here to 
say that it is our duty to educate Avice too. He 
is among clever mex,—men above his natural 
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rank in life. He may win himself a high place in 
the world; and all this changes him. He is 
changing, and she stays the same. She must go 
among ẹducated women, Mrs. Vernon; and now 
her chance is come, and she must take it. Itis 
doing justice to both. You would not wish to 
bring sorrow to them, would you, Mrs. Vernon ?” 

“Go now; go. Don’t stop with us to-day ; 
you have given me a heavy burden of thought,” 
said the good woman; then, moving towards the 
door, she said again, e Go DoW; 80, and let me 
ponder upon it.” 

So old Churcher went hone happy, and saying 
in his heart, ‘‘I have played my game, and won 
it. 99 

Gregory Churcher had left Charles’s letter with 
Mrs. Vernon. She thought over this letter, and 
all the expectations and circumstances which had 
called it forth. She loved her niece Avice very 
tenderly, and with a feeling of protection which 
she felt belonged to herself exclusively. She 
could not get over an odd feeling in her heart that 
people were meddling disagreeably with her affairs. 
Why was old Churcher so busy? Why was 
Charley’s future life to be so much considered ? 
She had lost her child, her dear little Nelly, 
through the love bestowed by her on Charley. 
Why must she lose Avice also? Avice had five 
hundred pounds of her own. Not a penny of it 
had been touched. It would be a thousand before 
long, Vernon managed so well for the girl. Avice 
would have more from her too. The girl was 
very well off, and the girl had a good home ; and 
` why should she be interfered with ? 
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While all this argument was passing through 
Mrs. Vernon’s mind, Avice came in. She came 
to say something about the fowls and the dairy. 
She was an elegant-looking young woman, with an 
easy and even a graceful step. Her figure was 
slight, and she was taller than girls in general. 
Her face was very fair, her hair dark, her full eyes 
a deep violet; her voice was sweet, and her 
manner of speaking earnest yet gentle. He aunt 
smiled on her lovingly. The girl’s face brightened 
into positive beauty. When she turned to go 
away, her aunt said to herself, ‘‘As good and as 
charming-looking a girl as ever 1 saw. Why 
should I suffer any one to interfere about her? 
She is very well as she is. She shall not go. If 
circumstances have lifted Charley out of his 
natural place in life, what is that to her? She 
shall not go.” And so Mrs. Vernon told Gregory 
Churcher the next time she saw him. | 

The only effect that this produced was a letter 
from the old man to his grandson. And on re- 
ceiving the letter, the young man came down to 
Barton. The day after his arrival, he went to 
Waddesdon Hall and told Avice that he loved her. 
He asked for her love, and she promised it. 

“I have lost her too,” said Mrs. Vernon to 
herself; and so she had. 

A week spent with his father perfected Charles 
Vernon’s power over Avice Arden’s future. A few 
walks by the river, through the meadows, among 
the orchard-paths, long talks and descriptions of 
all that his life was and all that he wanted it to 
be, made Avice desire to go forth into the world 
by the path that had been opened for her. She 
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wished to live with Mrs. Bennet, to be useful to 
a infirm lady, and to learn all that she could 
arn. 

“ You have a home here, Avice, come what 
will; where your aunt is, you will find a home 
any time and always, as long as we live. So 
Austin Vernon said before the girl’s departure, 
and Avice knew how truly the honest farmer 
spoke. 

In the same way her aunt spoke to her. “I 
hope it is for good, Avice; but God bless you; 
you can always come back.” 

“I know it,” said Avice, ‘and I am half sorry 
to go. But my future has changed, and I must 
go to prepare myself for it.” 

And thus Avice went with Mr. Vernon to take 
up her abode with Mrs. Bennet at Working. 

Charles went back to London. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks were eloquent in expressing their satisfac- 
tion. They had been taken into his confidence by 
Charles, and they declared their willingness to do 
all that might be in their power to help to fit 
Avice for the place in life that waited for ber by 
Charles Vernon’s side. 

Gregory Churcher looked on delighted. He 
had been making presents to Avice; he gazed at 
her as she stood, arrayed in some of them. She 
looked good, lovely, and true. ‘‘ Not a fault to 
find,” langhed old Churcher; and walked away 
without bidding any one farewell, not seeing one 
shadow in the future. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A STEP IN LIFE. 


Before it was finally settled that Avice Arden 
was to go as companion to Mrs. Bennet, a pre- 
liminary visit was made to that lady. 

She had entered on her residence in Queen 
Square after a visit of a week to her daughter, 
Mrs. Brooks; and there she had seen both Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon, as well as Avice. After Mrs. 
Bennet was settled at ‘‘ number nine,” Avice was 
again to call upon her; and during that call, the 
final things were to be said and agreed to. 

One morning, then, at Waddesdon, Mr. Vernon’s 
voice was heard calling to his wife, ‘‘I have 
ordered the car at twelve.” 

The wife made no answer, but came to her 
husband quickly : 

“I will tell Avice ; she shall he ready. My 
dear, I am not going.” 

‘ Not going!” , 

“ No, Austin. I can’t go. I can’t like it—not 
through and through. I don’t object to it; the 
child is all I have. I like her to marry Charles ; 
but I don’t like her leaving me. ‘Stop, Austin,” 
seeing that he was going “to interrupt her; “I 
know, and I understand the reasons. It is all 
plain; one thing hangs into another like the links 


of a chain: but I can’t like it. Ican’t say, ‘If 
4 
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Charley had never left us!’ because we know how 
that was; and for that there is only silence. But 
I can’t go. Don’t press me, Austin; I can’t.” 
And Mrs. Vernon turned aside to hide her tears, 
while her husband stared at her strangely. He 
spoke at last. 

“ My dear, my excellent wife, you don’t want to 
break off the engagement ?—if you do, speak now. 
In a few hours it will be too late. My boy has 
spoken to me; and he loves Avice dearly. But if 
you would rather not have it so, speak. Young 
hearts may be healed, if their hopes are not let to 
grow too high and too strong before uprooting. 
Speak, my dear wife; for I will have about this no 
will but yours.” 

“I like the match,” she said firmly; ‘I like 
that, and the rest I can’t help. Go, and God 
prosper you! I can make an excuse of the work, 
und so stay at home.” , 
~ Avice came down, calm and beautiful. It was n 
bright September day, near the end of the month. 
She wore a very pale brown merino-dress trimmed 
with velvet, a black mantle, and a white straw- 
bonnet with scarlet geraniums in it. She looked 
very happy with Charley Vernon by her side; but 
she met her. aunt’s tender looks almost tearfully. 
“That good aunt seemed to have only one thing to 
‘pay: ‘* You can always come back.” — 

. © Always!” echoed Vernon; and he took the 
girl by the hand, and made her kiss him,— 
“ always, child; yes, as much my child as any 
living being could be who was not hers. Though 
I need not say ‘remember it,’ I will say it. 
Come what may to you, or to us, this is your 
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home; and only death shall part us in this world, 
Avice.” 

Mr. Vernon spoke solemnly. 

“ It is for love of my son,” he went on, ‘‘ that 
you go. It is to make yourself all that he could 
ever, under any circumstances, desire in his wife, 
that you go from friends to strangers,—from a 
home which is like your own house, to be under 
obedience in another person’s ; but it is your own 
will.” 

“ Yes, uncle,”—she always called him uncle, — 
‘ves, it is my will; but it is also my duty. I 
could not listen to Charles when he says he loves 
me, if I was not strong in the determination to be, 
if I can, all that he thinks I ought to be. I have 
turned it all in my mind. I am right to go, am I 
not ?” 
` Mrs. Vernon wiped her eyes; but she said, 
“ Yes, child.” 

Mr. Vernon said, with a smile, ‘“‘ May God 
bless thee! you will be a blessing to my boy.” 

Then the car came and Charley was driving it. 

“I am going to see Mr. Brooks,” he said; 
“ call and pick me up as you go home.” 

And so they started on the visit to Mrs. Bennet. 

Number nine in Queen Square was a very good 
house. It was not large; it had one good room 
on the left hand of the passage, into which you 
entered, and a small room behind it. This small 
room was a sort of housekeeper’s room; and 
through it was a kitchen and _ back-kitchen. 
These last stretched out into a garden, which was 
a tolerably good garden for a town like Working, 
but not one that promised much pleasure to 
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country eyes; a door at the bottom led out toa 
place called Mint Lane. When you got up-stairs, 
there was a drawing-room, which was over the 
dining-room and the passage; and a back drawing- 
room, over the house-keeper’s-room. Through 
this back drawing-room there was a room over the 
kitchen, and out of it a door led to a little lobby, 
where there were cupboards and a china closet, 
and a back-staircase which went down into the 
back-kitchen. It was a house that had been 
added to by some one who did not like the 
arrangement of underground kitchens. The old 
kitchens remained, but they were only used as 
cellars. Above the two drawing-rooms were three 
comfortable bedrooms, and a little bedroom above 
the back-kitchen, close to the back-stairs, was 
occupied by the woman-servant. This was the 
house ; and Mrs. Bennet showed it to Mr. Vernon 
and Avice. 

She said that the arrangement was a very con- 
venient one for her, as she should turn the back 
drawing-room into a bedroom, and so get the 
advantage of the near neighbourhood of the 
servant. She proposed that Avice should sleep 
immediately above her. 

They saw the servant, and liked her manner and 
appearance. The woman was called Jane. She 
had lived fifteen years with Mrs. Bennet, and had 
always been found trustworthy. 

A few words of description must now be given 
ef Mrs. Bennet. She was about sixty years of 
age; a small, plump, cheerful-looking little 
woman, with a false front of dark hair, disposed in 
little shining curls very neatly and stiffly. She 
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had a red-and-white complexion, and little, round, 
bead-like, black eyes. There was something 
quick and positive about her; she rapped the 
table with the ends of her fingers when she said 
any thing which she specially wished people to 
attend to. 

The only trouble that seemed to have grown 
out of her accident was that she could not dress 
herself. She found some difficulty in writing; 
but she could write, and she did write, to her 
daughters, though she was glad to be saved the 
fatigue of writing to other people. The right 
elbow was stiff—perfectly stiff; but she could 
make all the use of the arm that was possible with 
the wrist and shoulder-joints, and she was of too 
active a temperament to lose power for ment of 
using it. 

‘* My dear,” she said to Avice, “you will have 
to dress me. I take my lessons on mortification 
night and morning. I don’t know that I have 
learnt them perfectly; indeed, to be candid with 
you, I don’t think I have; but you must have 
patience with me, and I will with you, for I am 
going to teach you, you know that. You consent, 
don’t you ?” 

‘ Yes,” Avice said; she consented. 

“I shall put you through a good course of 
English reading; and we will see if we can’t talk 
French in the winter evenings. My dear child I 
was brought up to teach. It was my calling in 
life, and I liked it. Yes, I liked it; and that isa 
very pleasant thing to say at my age, and after all 
life’s ups and downs. I made my choice, and 
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liked it. I hope you may say the same when you 
have seen my years.’ 

This preliminary visit answered. The parties 

concerned liked each other; and when all the 
particulars were detailed to Mrs. Vernon in the 
evening, she felt almost reconciled to the sepa- 
ration that was coming. 
. The separation took place. Avice Arden was 
companion to Mrs. Bennet, and Avice liked her 
life. When Christmas came, there was a great 
gathering of friends at Waddesdon Hall. Old 
Churcher had driven in for Avice, and before 
going to ‘‘No. 9” he had driven to a fur-and- 
cloak shop, and laid out a large sum of money for 
the girl. 

“You must take it,” he said. ‘I have a right 
to give what I please to my grandson's fature 
wife.” 

Mrs. Bennet stood by; she put a stop to tho 
girl’s hesitation in a few words. 

“ Mr. Churcher knows best.” 

So Avice, helped by the servant Jane, dressed 
for old Gregory’s pleasure, and ended in being 
pleased herself. . 

“How rich the old man must be !” said Jane. 

“ Rich?” It came to Avice like a new idea. 

“ And not such a miser as people say. He 
gave me half a sovereign.’ 

“A miser!” exclaimed the girl. It was 
another new idea. 

“La! he’s rolling in riches,” said Jane. 
“ Where’s the good of hiding it? They say he 
has a false floor under his bed, and keeps it 
there.” 
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Avice turned round from the glass before which 
she was arranging her new finery with a face of 
the Cepot astonishment. What a revelation it 
was ! 

‘No one ought to say such things.” 

“ Why not? People will talk. Only the rich 
can afford to have their fancies and pay for them. 
- Did these things cost nothing? And you know 
he has given hundreds and hundreds to Mr. 
Charles.” 

“ Hush. It. was very natural to help in the 
education of his grandson.” 

‘“Yes; but he had the money, that’s all. Well, 
Miss Arden, I shall be glad to see you back again ; 
so don’t stay away too long.” 

Avice went down-stairs and joined old Gregory. 
She drove home with him in his comfortable tax- 
cart; and she longed to tell him what she had 
heard, but she couldn’t. The old man never 
invited confidence. She could not say clearly 
what her motive for telling him would be. Was 
it to place him on his guard? So she questioned 
herself. On his guard against what? lf she told 
him, might he not think that she was trying to 
find out if the report was true? No; she couldn't 
tell him. But it was hard to taik of any thing 
else, so their drive was a silent one. 

What a welcome the girl had! Charles Vernon 
was at home, and all was happiness. 

‘You are satisfied now?” asked Austin of his 
wife. 

‘ She’s a beautiful woman,” said Mrs. Vernon 
gravely. ‘* The change has improved her already. 
She is Charles’s match now, and that pleases me. 
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And she seems to be the same pious-minded girl, 
—good and true as ever. The Lord has heard 
oyr prayers, Austin; and I suppose we must now 
be thankful.” a 

= Old Martha was a very thoughtful observer of 
all around her. ‘‘ She’s all right” had been the 
verdict after the good woman, standing in the 
bright kitchen with the diamond-paned window 
which looked up to Father Joseph’s house, had 
been released from the closest of embraces,— 
t She’s all right.’ Then she gave her face a 
gentle rub with her checked apron, which measure 
was nothing but an excuse for wiping her eyes, 
and wished for blessings on the girl, who was so 
true and tender in all her success and bright 
beauty, so simple-minded and humble, so full of 
joy. Old Martha shook her head sagely, with a 
sigh that relieved her heart of the fears she had 
had on the girl’s account, and then went to open 
the door to Father Joseph, answering his inquiries 
with a repetition of the words that told every thing 
—“ She’s all right.” 

` It had been arranged that during the absence of 
Avice on this Christmas visit to her old home her 
place should be supplied by a relative of Mr. 
Groves, the husband of Mrs. Bennet’s younger 
daughter. Emma Groves had to be taken care 
of at Christmas; and a very easy mode of doing 
this was to propose a visit to Mrs. Bennet. 
Avice had never seen Emma. She came the 
day after that on which Avice returned to Wad- 
desdon. | 

- It may be said here that the marriage with Mr. 
Groves had not been a very pleasing one. He 
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had left Mrs. Groves about six months after their 
marriage to go to India. He had obtained an 
appointment there, and he was to fix a time for 
his wife’s joining him. No time had been fixed 
for three years. The delays had looked frivolous, 
and they had been felt to be very mortifying. At 
last, when Mrs. Groves did go, it seemed to be 
more an act of her will than her husband’s; and 
her account of the kindness of her welcome was, to 
say the truth, read with doubt, and a feeling that 
she was purposely exaggerating. 

As to Emma Groves, she was a sort of mystery. 
Her existence had never been known till a very 
short time before the marriage. Then, on matters 
of money being talked over, it came out that Mr. 
Groves had to pay Emma an annuity of fifty 
pounds. A very old man, a distant relative, had 
died, and had left Mr. Groves three thousand 
pounds, out of which this annuity was to be paid; 
but no mention was made of the relationship, if 
any, that Emma bore to him. But another three 
thousand pounds had been left to him in trust for 
a boy called James Groves, who had been at 
school at Working, and who was described as 
Emma’s brother. Jem Groves, on reaching his 
majority, had received his money, and had got a 
place as corresponding-clerk in a wine-merehant’s 
house in France. | 

The brother and sister remembered their 
mother, but not their father. The old relative 
to whom they were indebted for their money had, 
after their father’s death, allowed their mother 
two hundred a year. She had spoken to them of 
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their father, but no farther than to say-that he 
had been drowned at sea. 

. These children were Protestants; and this, it 
was presumed, was their mother’s religion; but 
Mrs. Bennet’s son-in-law was, like his wife, & 
Catholic, and he had been brought up in that 
religion. 

To take care of Emma Groves—as far as she 
would let any one take care of her—had become 
one of Mrs. Bennet’s adopted duties. For her to 
take Avice’s place throughout the Christmas holi- 
days was, therefore, an obvious thing; for Emma 
Groves was a teacher in a very good Protestant 
school near London, and her holidays were gener- 
ally spent among her friends. She came to Mrs. 
Bennet; she did for her all that Avice was in 
the habit of doing, and she occupied Avice’s bed- 
room. 

During this Christmas Emma Groves was spared 
to come for three days to Waddesdon. She was 
older than Avice; three-and-twenty was her age. 
She was a perfectly different character, to begin 
with, and education had made the difference 
greater. As to religion, Emma Groves had little 
of any kind. She called herself a Protestant ; 
but she troubled herself very little about the 
matter. She had one strong, over-ruling senti- 
ment; this was love of her brother. James was 
every thing to her. She wrote to him constantly ; 
she sent him every thing that he wanted, and that 
she could afford to give him. He returned her 

devotion as fervently as his nature allowed; but he 
‘was a selfish man, and his doings during his 
visiis to England were not such as to reflect 
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honour on him. Emma knew all about him. 
His conduct, whatever it was, good or bad, he 
never concealed from her; and though two years 
her senior, he used to come to her like a spoilt 
child, to be helped, comforted, encouraged, bribed 
to decent conduct, as the case might be. 

Emma never tired of James. He was her all, 
—the only relation that was near enough to be 
loved as a relation; the only creature on earth 
who clung to her, and could not do without her. 
Year after year, though James loaded them with 
trouble and vexation, only saw Emma loving him 
more devotedly. It was a necessity to love him 
in this way. She could not live without loving 
something or somebody. She had no religion, no 
other human being belonging to her. James was 
her interest, her hope, her devotion. Her letters 
to him were the history of her own life; and his 
letters to her were that life’s delight. 

- She was a very pretty young woman. There 
was that air of gentleness about Emma that made 
Mrs. Temple, the schoolmistress, feel that she 
was a very creditable teacher, and one that it was 
well to keep and to show. Besides this, Emma 
was really clever, and she had a knack of teaching 
stupid little children by talking to them. She 
sung very well. Her voice was very good, and 
she had taken great pains with it. Her position 
at Mrs. Temple’s was a very comfortable one, or 
at least as comfortable as it could be; and she was 
popular with the girls and the visitors. 

She was, as we have said, very pretty. There 
was nothing retiring or delicate about either her 
. appearance or her manner. She was high-coloured, 
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with jet-black hair. She had soft black eyes when 
her face was in repose, but when animated by any 
exciting emotion they danced and flashed, and 
were the most eloquent eyes that ever were seen. 
Smiling lips, a large mouth, and regular rows of 
pearl-like teeth, made, altogether, & very bright 
face; and added to this was that sort of style that 


belongs to fashionably-made clothes, and other 


tasty adornments. She was not smart, and her 
dress was simple; but it was not countryfied. She 
had had education, and made the most of it; she 
had been among persons of higher birth than her 
own, and she had canght their ways; she was 
what people call a stylish, attractive girl, with a 


large share of the love of admiration, and a spirited 


determination to get it. 

Emma had seen Charles Vernon several times 
during his stay in London; and now that they 
met in his father’s house they appeared like old 
friends. Emma knew of the engagement between 
Charles and Avice, and she had no desire to inter- 
fere with it. She looked on them both as scarcely 
more than children. She thought it a very pretty 
romantic little affair, and she certainly never 
thought of supplanting Avice. 

_ But she did intend to take her pleasure, and 
she took it. Whether Avice was foolish and 
weak, no one knows; whether Avice provoked the 
mischief-loving girl, no one can tell; but it is 
certain that Avice carried a heavy cross that 
Christmas-time, and wept more secret tears than 
her life had ever known before. Why could not 
she sinag? Why had nature so utterly denied her 
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the power, and given her in such great strength 
the love ? 

When Emma sung, the girl’s spirit was cap- 
tive; when she recalled her sensations, she 
wondered if others had felt as she had. Could 
Charles love her, and her only, while he listened 
to that other woman’s voice? Every body 
admired Emma. Austin Vernon was charmed; 
Mrs. Vernon amused. She was a study for 
Father Joseph, and she could make even Gregory 
Churcher laugh. When she danced, John Arden 
talked of ald days among the grand old Claytons 
and their titled guests; and Martha said that no 
such woman had ever sat by that fireside before. 
Bat why did she talk to Charles Vernon as she 
did,—as no one else could? There lay the sting. 
She could speak of men of science: she knew 
what they had done ; what they were doing; what 
the world was expecting at their hands. Avice 
found it hard only to utter their names; of their 
different pursuits she was totally ignorant; and 
the humiliation it was to be taught by Emma, in 
her pleasant conversational way, it was hard 
enough to bear. 

Poor Avice, from the embarrassment such 
thoughts brought with them, did every thing 
worse than she need have done. But Emma’s 
visit was over at last; and when it was over, 
then Avice thought that Charles was silent, and 
less loving to her; and days passed on, and time 
was wasted, and the poor young girl’s heart was 
sore. If she had talked to Charles, he would 
have told her that more knowledge of life would 
put her on her guard against the attraction of 
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mere externals ; he would have told her that she 
was where she had ever been in his heart. But 
instead of this Avice was shy and silent; and 
when some one praised Emma, she surprised 
Charles by disparaging her in a quick, odd way, 
which made him say, 

“ What do you know against Emma ?” 

And then she fled from the room, and locked 
herself into her own little bedroom, to weep 
undisturbed. 

But still every one praised Emma—every one 
but Jane, Mrs. Bennet’s old servant. She had 
said many things, which, if they were not, strictly 
speaking, against Emma, were, to say the least, 
things which no young woman ought to have said 
of her. And it is as well told here at once, that 
Jane, though a good woman and a thoroughly 
faithful servant, was a woman of hard judgment ; 
and knowing little of Emma’s interests in life, 
and nothing of her character and disposition, 
judged not only hardly but falsely. Emma did 
all that Jane said she did; but Jane accounted for 
these actions by motives which were her own 
guess-work. Jane paid a visit to Waddesdon, and 
talked to Mrs. Vernon. 
©“ Oh, Miss Groves—she is a bright young lady, 
but a bit too wild for Misa Arden.” 

‘* Too wild for Avice! What do you mean?” 

‘s Miss Groves is out on her holiday, and must 
have her liberty.” 

“What do you mean?” Mrs. Vernon asked 
again. 

“ Oh, no harm; no great harm. She’s out late 
—later than Mrs. Bennet would like.” 
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“Out late!” exclaimed Mrs. Vernon; ‘ what 
can you mean ?”’ 
“ After Mrs. Bennet is gone to bed,—you know 
she goes early,—Miss Groves is off down the 
back-stairs by my room, through the kitchen and 
court, out to the garden. She takes the garden- 
key; and I’ve seen her go out and come back. 
She comes back with a fine, tall man, and after a 
little talk she locks him out, and comes up the 
garden and into the kitchen to me. She’ll sit 
and laugh, and yet cry a bit between her laughs. 
I told her I didn’t like it; and she said to me, 
in her funny way, ‘ Well, Jane, do you think I 
could see a young man at a school with six-and- 
thirty young ladies in it?’ And she laughed so 
oddly, it was worse to my ears thancrying. Then 
I said, ‘I'd tell my friends here, if I was you. 
You could see your young man in a better. way 
than by night, and out like this.’ She cried then, 
and said, ‘O Jane, you don’t know. He’s not 
that kind of young man.’ And with that she’d 
` laugh again. I said, when she had been out two 
or three times, that I’d tell Mrs. Brooks. ‘ Well,’ 
she said, ‘you must do as you please. I’m in- 
dependent, and I am not going to be taught by 
any body here. When you tell, I’ll go back to 
my school. Mrs. Temple’—she’s the mistross of 
the school—‘ Mrs. Temple,’ said Miss Groves, ‘is 
the best friend I ever had; and if I ever told what 
is in my mind to any body, I should tell her. 
But there is not any one here who has any right 
to talk to me.’ Well,’ Jane went on, * that’s 
very true. I have lived among them long enough 
to know that Miss Groves has always acted very 
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independently, and that she has had little to feel 
obliged for. Mrs. Temple had her as a pupil, 
taught her, reared her, as one may say, and now 
keeps her as head-teacher; so she is her best 
friend, no doubt. Still, I don’t like Miss Groves’s 
ways; doing so can’t come to good.” 

And so Jane moralised, and filled up the- 
picture she had drawn of Emma Groves with her 
own ideas, and ended by giving Mrs. Vernon a 
very disagreeable impression of her; and she 
feared more than ever over the new step in life 
that Avice had made. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


It was the brightest Christmas-time that ever 
was seen. Clear sky, sharp frost, and no wind. 
It was cold, but so dry that warmth came instantly 
with exercise, and all people agreed that nothing 
more enjoyable had ever been felt. 

Emma Groves had gone back to Working; and 
Avice, once more in the old home with Charles 
Vernon by her side, was forgetting her vexations. 

The new year came. Father Joseph kheard 
from Miss Waddesdon that she should like the 
beginning of that year to be marked by some 
special enjoyment. She said that she was too 
far off, and knew too little of the people, to be able 
to suggest what these pleasures were to be, and 
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that therefore her mother advised her to send 
money and ask Father Joseph to arrange every 
thing as he should think best. 

Of course Father Joseph came to Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon. It was agreed that Miss Waddesdon’s 
letter should be read to the people at a substantial 
afternoon-tea which might be given in the Hall in 
one of the dismantled rooms; that they should 
then go to the chapel for prayers and Benediction ; 
and that afterwards they should assemble again 
at the Hall and receive tickets, which they were 
to change for clothing in some of the shops in 
Working up to the amount mentioned. ‘Tickets 
for coals were also to be given, and half a sove- 
reign to every man and woman over seventy in the 
congregation. 

An address expressive of affection and thanks 
was to be signed by every one and sent to Miss 
Waddesdon; and after that a glass of wine and a 
currant-cake was to be served all round, and the 
people were to go home. 

The Waddesdon family had been greatly and 
deservedly loved. They had kept up the true 
religion in that place throngh the bad times, as 
many other great and good old English Catholic 
families had done, and by this means had won a 
love better than all. other love, because it was 
inseparably united to the love of God. 

Good times had come to Waddesdon ; and the 
family had helped the good times on. The little 
church was beautiful; the school was thriving; 
the children were growing up well, and the old 
were dying gloriously. Every virtue that crowned 
the living, every grace that blessed the dying, had 
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its root far back in the perilous times when many 
fell away from the Faith, and denied our Lord, 
and betrayed His holy Church, but when the 
steadfast faith of the Waddesdons had kept the 
true religion for the poor. 

Father Joseph spoke to the people and told 
them this as they sat round the well-covered table, 
and he asked them to thank God for the past, and 
to pray for Miss Constance. 

He said that ‘‘he had spent much of his leisure 
time in looking over old deeds, old papers, and 
old account-books, and that he was more pleased 
than he knew how to say, to tell them that he 
observed the Waddesdons had always been friends 
with the Claytons ; that they had not only married 
together, as many then present could remember, 
but that Waddesdons had been priests, and 
Claytons had been priests, and that they had 
served each other's missions, as he, Joseph 
Clayton, was serving that mission then. The 
Waddesdons had always had the Vernons by their 
side” (here the men rose up and cheered) ; “and,” 
went on Father Joseph, ‘‘the Claytons have 
always had faithful friends in the Ardens.” (They 
cheered once more heartily, and poor old John 
Arden and his good master both wiped their eyes.) 
“ But,” said Father Joseph, ‘‘there are other 
names which we all know, and I must tell them 
too. I find, two hundred years ago, that a Gregory 
Churcher was builiff on this place. I find before 
that, that one who was a friend of the ‘Seminary 
priests,” as we have called them, who came to 
England, and in many instances suffered death 
for the true religion,—one who in a measure 
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shared this danger, was their messenger, brought 
news of them to their friends in this old house, 
and helped in their escapes,—I find that that 
person’s name was Gregory Churcher.” 

Once more the men rose up and cheered; and 
old Churcher, sitting there wiped his brow and 
his eyes, and bending his head solemnly, made 
reverently the sign of the cross. 

Emma Groves was there, with every one else 
who was known and liked well enough to be asked 
from Working. She was sitting by Avice. She 
was one of those who had heard of old Churcher 
as a hard-hearted old miser. She had liked to 
talk, and laugh, and sing, and show all her talents 
and her accomplishments to attract his notice, and 
to make him admire and wonder over her, as she 
knew he did; but she had always in her heart 
thought of him as an old grasping, cold-hearted 
creature, whose life kept his money from passing 
to others who might spend it, and so benefit man- 
kind. She had called him ‘a horrid old man.” 
She had, perhaps half in jest, wished that some 
one would ‘‘rob the old wretch of his money- 
bags,” for she had said, ‘It wouldn’t hurt him. 
The money lying there is of no use to him—he 
might jast as well be without it.” She remem- 
bered her evil thoughts, her hard judgments, her 
mischievous talk, and she suddenly repented. 
The bowed-down head and the holy sign were 
witnesses against her. She was a quick-feeling, 
warm-hearted girl. She took Avice’s hand and 
pressed it; and the kind pressure was returned, 
for it made Avice repent. She thought of her 
jealousy—she called it by that hard name, for 
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she never excused herself—and she determined 
never more to find fault in her heart with Emma; 
to be her friend always. And, somehow, Charles 
Vernon, sitting opposite to the two girls, and by 
old Gregory’s side, looked at Avice and knew her 
heart, and loved her for all she felt; and he guessed 
all that Emma Groves was feeling, and was glad 
that the bright girl who was his friend should be 
at such a moment among them. 

But Father Joseph went on: 

‘“ I find,” be said, ‘‘ more names. Once a lady 
of this house had to fly for her life in the cause of 
religion. She fled with a woman-servant. This 
woman, on her mistress being at the point of 
death, risked her life to get her the Sacraments. 
They crossed to France under circumstances of 
great danger. The mistress recovered; but the 
woman-servant, worn out, and suffering from want 
and cold, died—she died like a saint, and went 
gloriously to her eternal reward. That woman’s 
name was Katherine Cary; there are no Cury’s 
left here now,” 

“ Please, sir,” said a very small voice, ‘‘ I’m 
called Cary.” 

“ Yes, Father,” said a very old man, lifting up 
alittle girlin his arms of about seven years old, 
“this is a Cary. My grandson—my daughter’s 
sron—was the last; and they are all dead but this 
little great-grandchild ; and she was a legacy to 
me,—she only came yesterday.” 

Every body laughed, even the great-grandfather, 
old Gerard May himself; yet many felt ready to 
cry. Old Gerard brought her to the priest’s side, 
and he held her against his shoulder, so that 
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every one could see her. She was a pretty, curly- 
haired, blue-eyed child, who smiled, and looked 
both healthy and happy. The priest blessed her : 
‘*God bless you, my child; and may you be worthy 
of the good old Catholic stock from which you 
spring!’ And then cake and fruit and many 
other good things were offered to Kate, very 
evidently to her satisfaction; and after that there 
was silence once more, to hear the end of Father 
Joseph’s speech. 

- He said he had kept a secret for the end,—a 
secret he had now got liberty to tell. Miss 
Waddesdon was going to be married; and many 
of them knew her intended husband. 

After a minute of wouder and congratulation, 
Father Joseph said, with a sweet gravity, ‘‘ Not 
very long ago Sir Henry Clayton was here. We 
all know the cause of his prolonging his visit 
here. Hecame as a stranger, suddenly and sadly. 
But he came under circumstances which showed 
him to be a brave, good, kind man, a true Catho- 
lic, a ready friend, and one who will be an affece- 
tionate master. He-is going to marry Miss 
Waddesdon. I am a little sorry to say that their 
return to this place will not be for a year. ‘There 
will be a good deal done here in the mean time ; 
and when. they come, may we all be here to 
welcome them !” 

And so, amidst cheers and great delight, Father: 
Joseph and his friends left the table. He had 
given his people much to think of and to talk 
about; and he went away, to be again busy for 
them : there was still much to do. 

All was done, however, before very late; and 
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no entertainment ever went off more successfully 
than that given by Miss Waddesdon for the new 
year at Waddesdon Hall. 

Old Gerard May took his half-asleep little great- 
grandchild in his arms, and began his walk home- 
wards. Just outside the grounds, by the gate 
which led from the public road to the yew-treae 
path between the road and the church, stood 
Gregory Churcher. 

“ I wanted to speak to you alone,” said Gregory. 
He stopped; was there any one among the trees 
overhearing them ?—that was his thought. Gerard 
May touched his hat; for old Gregory was greatly 
respected as a good farmer and a just master. 
And then Gregory asked, 

“ What are you going to do with that child ?” — 

“ The best I can, maister,” was the truthfal 
answer ; for Gerard was not a man in a position to 
make plans and do as he pleased. 

“ You have no one to take care of her ?” 

“ Widow Bright, where I lodge, is kind to me, 
and she'll be kind to her. She’ll be brought to 
work, as we all have been.” 

“If you can get the child taken into the 
Orphanage at Working, I will pay for her. What 
is that among the bushes ?” 

“ Nothing, maister, and bless you. But you 
bean’t afraid of ghosts ?” 

‘ No,” said Churcher, still with his eyes fixed 
on one particular spot; ‘‘ No, but we go the same 
way, and wecan go together. I want to talk of 
the child. I will maintain her while I live, for 
the sake of what Father Joseph said to-day.” 

“ God bless you,” said Gerard piously; ‘‘ the 
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good act will bless your store, Mr. Churcher; 
folks say you are mighty rich though,” added the 
old man with a chuckle. 

© Folks are fools,” said Churcher testily. ‘If 
a man does not drink, nor live luxuriously, nor 
lavish like a thief on himself the money he ought 
to spend in wages and giving back to the soil 
something for what he takes out of it; if he is a 
wise man and pays his way, they talk of riches. 
Faugh! I have no patience with the gossiping 
world, and ’tis well I see no more of it.” 

‘< I meant no offence,” said old May. 

“I have taken none,” answered Churcher. 
“ But this Ill say: I doubt sometimes if I have 
done for others enough to express my gratitude 
for all that God has done for me; in that sense 
Tve been a miser. But go to-morrow to the nuns 
at Working, if you can.” 

The two old men then walked to Monk’s Barton 
together; Gregory Churcher had to turn into the 
Barton Farm, and old May had to go down a 
lane about five hundred yards to his own cottage. 
Before they parted, they stood: for a moment in 
the moonlight, and said a few parting words to 
each other. | 

The child was asleep across the old man’s 
shoulder, her head nestling in, and bent away 
from the light. They smiled as they looked at 
her, and Gregory held out his hand. It was not 
a usual thing for him to do; so May remarked on 
it afterwards, and said he took his hand as a 
ratification of the promise that had been made to 
take care of Kate Cary. 

At that moment, at the head of the lane, the 
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wall of the farm-yard being close by, a figure 
passed rapidly. They were standing a few steps 
down the lane which led to Gerard’s home, and 
the figure passed the head of the lane close behind 
them, having come by the way they had come, 
and passed onward. It startled both of them. 
They stepped back to the road to look after it. 
They saw nothing. 

“He has not gone up the entrance by the 
front-gate, has he?’ said Churcher. Then he 
called loudly, ‘‘ Halloa! who is there? I’m out- 
side, if you want me.” But no answer came. 
He called again: “ What do you want?” But 
there was no answer. | 

“It’s a queer thing,” said May ; ‘‘ he could not 
have got out of sight—he must be hiding.” 

They saw a light struck in the house- 
keeper’s room, and presently the mindo was 
opened. 

“Well, Janet, what’s the matter ?”’ called out 
Churcher. 

“Why, master—it is you, then! I thought 
I heard you call. Have you not got the key of 
the wall-door ?” 

“ Yes, all right,” cried Churcher ; “‘ I’m coming 
in. I called to some one I saw in the road.” 

Having said this, he went again a few steps 
down the lane with Gerard May, till they reached 
the door in the wall which Janet had mentioned, 
and of which Churcher had the key. He opened 
the door which led through a kitchen-garden to 
the back entrance, and having again said good 
night, he let himself in. 

He went up the garden-path, looking round 
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him, and stepping rather loudly on the hard 
gravel. He opened the house-door and walked in. 
He walked through the house. to the front 
entrance ; it was barred and safe. He went into 
all the lower rooms, and saw that the windows 
were properly fastened... 

He went.to Janet’s door, and knocked. 

‘* Yes, sir ?” 

Your husband there p. , l 

“La, sir, yes! Bless ye!” Janet was quite 
bewildered. 

“ Well,” said old Churcher, “I want some 
supper; not much, but something.” | 

“TIl get up myself,” said the woman. ‘‘ You 
ordered us to go to bed as usual, or I should have 
sat up to let you in.’ 

“ A cup of coffee in the counting-house.” 

The ‘‘ counting house” was a small room fitted 
up with a desk and wooden chairs, and some book- 
shelves. Cupboards held papers, and many and 
various odd things,—spirit-bottles, glasses, sugar, 
and silver spoons. Also there was tobacco; close 
by, pipes; bundles of letters. There was a box 
which looked as if it held treasures; if any one 
had opened it they would have found oe 
an alb, and wax-candles. 
| But there was money in the house, —and in 
this room, called the counting-house. One cup- 
board was filled with shelves, and lined with wood. 
If you removed the contents of a certain shelf, and 
pressed the wood at the back in a particular way, 
the back would drop forward, and come separate. 
A square place in the wall was then revealed, into 
which, as into a box, you could drop any small 
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article; and when the back of this part of the 
cupboard was replaced, it became perfectly con- 
cealed. Into this place old Churcher, from time 
to time, dropped little canvas-bags full of sove- 
reigns. He always drew at the bank ten, fifteen, 
or twenty pounds more than he wanted. The 
overplus he tied up and dropped into the secret 
place at the back of the cupboard. It was a fancy 
of his never to count what was there except at 
times when he had determined on an act of charity 
or generosity, —as when he had given the two 
hundred pounds to Charles Vernon, and now that 
he was going to send money to the convent for 
Kate Cary. Charley’s money had not come out 
of the secret place at the moment when it was 
given, simply because he had found so much more 
than he expected in the cupboard when he first 
went to look, that he had gone the very next day 
to the bank with nearly all of it. But since that 
he had only given those beautiful fars and winter 
things to Avice; and he had, from many sources, 
put in much. He knew he must have a con- 
siderable sum of money there. It was time to do 
another good action,—to take tithe of those 
hoardings. So he undertook Kate Cary’s mainte- 
nance ; and he now sat, at midnight, in the count- 
ing-house, drinking coffee by a bright little fire, 
and not taking any reckoning of the secret store, 
because his memory kept turning to the dark 
figure that had passed so rapidly, and disappeared 
in a way that he could not explain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MRS. BENNET’S PARTY. 


- Mrs. Bennet, who felt that her infirmity, slight 
as it was, might make her a troublesome guest, 
seldom left her own house; even to go to her 
daughters of an evening was a strange event, and 
one that never occurred in the winter. But now 
that Emma was spending her holidays at her 
house, she promised herself—for she was a most 
cheerful-hearted old lady—a little pleasant gaiety 
among her friends before Emma went. | 

When this resolution was made know to Emma, 
she declared herself to be truly and greatly 
delighted, and she began to make the necessary 
preparations with vigour and ability. It amused 
Mrs. Bennet, and even Mrs. Brooks, to see how 
easy this sort of work was to Emma Groves. She 
arranged the whole entertainment; she knew 
every one who ought to be asked; she busied her- 
self about her friends’ dresses; and the questions 
of decoration and food were settled with as much 
ease as if she had been brought up to the work 
and done nothing else. 

Number nine Queen Square became a sort of 
fairy palace; and it became so very quickly, for 
the entertainment at Waddesdon had been on 
Thursday, and Mrs. Bennet’s party was to be on 
the Tuesday after. 
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Avice had arrived on Monday evening, and 
Charles Vernon had accepted an invitation to 
spend a few days with Mr. and Mrs. Brooks. He 
was very useful in tying up the wreaths of laurel 
and flowers with which Emma was decorating the 
drawing-room; and Mrs. Bennet, who could not 
do much owing to her stiff arm, gave directions to 
Jane and another woman hired for the occasion, 
and her opinion in all doubtful questions upon 
matters of taste was found to be perfect. 

By two o'clock the preparations were com- 
pleted, and Mr. and Mrs. Brooks and Charles 
Vernon sat down to dinner with the party at 
Number nine. 

Of course Emma, who had imagined it all, was 
praised ; of course, when Charles Vernon admired 
the room, and heard of the arrangements, and 
said that they were perfect, he was admiring 
Emma, and Emma’s work. But Emma had a 
way—or Avice felt that she had a way—of taking 
all this too much to herself. She put herself in 
the foreground in some way which made Avice feol 
that she put her in the background. 

Already the enter tainment had become grievous 
to Avice. She struggled with herself; she knew 
—she had good reasons for knowing —that Charles 
Vernon’s heart was her own, and that he never 
thought of his future life without her. And for 
herself she knew that he had always been a part 
of her life ; and that, after all that had now passed 
between them, life. would be a desolation—almost 
a terror—without him. Poor Avice! fatherless, 
motherless Avice; pure-minded, gentle, womanly 
Avice; she could not understand that Emma 
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Groves had no one to love, and that she took 
admiration from every body and any body as an 
excitement, as a pleasure for the moment to be 
forgotten next week, as a gratification to her 
personal vanity, as something that made life pass 
merrily—nothing more. 

But Emma liked it, and stowed she liked it. 
She expected admiration, and took it as her right. 
She hada sort of familiar commanding manner 
with her, which fascinated people; and she ordered 
both men and women about, and got things her 
own way, with an ease which astonished every 
body, and which won her praise. 

When Charles Vernon obeyed her with smiles, 
and brightened up under her orders; when he 
praised her, and said what a clever, bright creature 
she was,'and how well she looked—ten times as 
well as many people who were really handsomer 
—then Avice, who could not deny a word that he 
said, felt something—she had no name now for 
what she felt. She had had happy days with 
Charles, which seemed to make jealousy impos- 
sible; and yet Emma mortified her. She was 
vexed with herself. She had a sweet face, that 
showed what her inner self was dwelling on. 
So, at times that day, she looked grave and 
almost afflicted, for she was taking herself to 
task, and telling her trembling, vexed heart that 
she was mean and supicious and unkind to her 
friend. 

Jane, Mrs. Bennet’s trusty servant, saw this. 
She was a good woman; but she talked, and 
judged people, as has been said before. Well, she 
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saw the marks of the contest that was going on in 
Avice’s mind, and she talked of it. 

The hired woman who was working with her 
was the person she spoke to. This woman, who 
was called Rachel, was not a Catholic, and na- 
turally enough liked Miss Groves for not being 
one. Besides this, she really thought Miss Emma 
Groves quite beautiful, and often said so. She 
also liked the bright way in which Emma spoke, 
and the clever way in which her orders were given. 
She had said to Jane that it was a real pleasure to 
work under such a young lady as that; if she had 
to begin life all over again, she’d serve Miss 
Groves. ‘‘ Any body could go through fire and 
water for such a lady as that.” 

Jane liked to hear any body praised that belonged 
to the family; so, though she did not by any 
means agree in this opinion of Emma Groves, she 
did not contradict it. 

When these two women were washing up 
together after dinner, in order to get every thing 
away quickly to be ready for the evening, Jane 
said : 
“That bright Miss Groves, that you like so 
much, is trying to steal away Miss Arden’s lover ; 
that’s my opinion.” 

‘* How do you know ?” 

“I can see. And it’s all in Miss Arden’s face. 
I shouldn’t like so much of that Miss Emma’s 
talking, if I were her.” 

Rachel laughed. 

“ Charles Vernon will be a good match for any 
body. My bright Miss Groves would make old 
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Mr. Churcher’s money fly for every body’s good. 
I'd wish her to have him.” 

‘ And break Miss Avice’s heart!” 

“ Oh, trust her!’ cried Rachel. “I know old 
Martha at Waddesdon, und Martha worships Mrs. 
Vernon and Miss Arden too; but she has told me 
that Miss Arden, though she looks so mild and 
gentle, has a true spirit. If she is vexed she’ll 
speak. Well, he can’t marry both of them; and 
if he has begun to think of Miss Groves, he’ll 
never think more of Avice Arden.” 

And, on this being said, the women, who had 
finished the work upon which they had been 
engaged together, parted for other employments. 

While they had been talking, Father Joseph 
called. When he rose to go, he asked if Mrs. 
Bennet would allow him to leave the house by the 
back-garden door, which opened on Mint Lane, 
as he had to make a call on a poor person not 
fur off. 

‘‘ Avice,” said Mrs. Bennet, ‘‘ take Father 
Joseph through the house and down the back- 
stairs. We have locked up the lower rooms,” she 
said to the priest, ‘‘ for the supper is already laid 
out there.” 

When Avice and Father Joseph got to the little 
room on the top of the stairs which has -been 
spoken of, she took down the key which they kept 
for their private use, Jane having another; but 
when she looked round to ask Father Joseph to 
go first, he said: 

as Stop, child ; why are you dilini Px 

From her childhood she had always answered 
every question the holy priest had asked her with. 
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a perfect truth and a perfect sincerity. And so 
she answered him now, speaking low, but speaking 
easily ; following the good habits of her holy life; 
blushing at her folly, for it all seemed folly now 
that she told it. But all her feelings about Emma, 
and her vexations, and her dislike to the power 
she used over Charles Vernon; all her own weak-— 
ness, her own momentary ill temper, her sense 
of injury—it all came forth in very few words, 
and as plainly and as simply as if her heart had 
opened like the leaves of a book, and she had 
only uttered faithfully the things that were written 
there. . 

“ Come with me, my child.” 

So they walked down the garden together. 

** My child, this young woman is to you the 
world. ‘The world comes with its smiles, its 
pleasures, its recreations, and in the midst of all 
this you are intended to live. I see no harm im 
this young woman, Emma Groves. She is not a 
Catholic; in fact, she is a person without any | 
religion. But her life is an active one. Her 
brains are kept in work; and the children in Mrs. 
Temple’s school have certainly a large share of 
her affection. All that is praiseworthy. It is 
her business in life to educate others for the 
Protestant world ; and I call her a good specimen 
of the Protestant world herself. But you, Avice 
—you know no more of the world than you have 
learnt of her; and you have felt no more of the 
world’s trials than you have felt through her. 
Now, listen to me—” (the priest stood still 
where a large ilex hid them from the house)— 
“listen to me. Never compare yourself with the — 
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world ; if you do, you will become worldly. You 
have your own perfection to attain to,—study that. 
‘As to yourself and other people,—Emma Groves, 
for instance,—you are not intended to be like her; 
and she is not intended to be like you. Your life 
is not her life; your life is your own, with your 
own special mercies and hopes and gifts. Take it 
us it is given to you; make the most of it, anl 
give God thanks. Trust, and be thankful. Mind 
that, child. ‘ry to know your own daties dis- 
tinctly, and then try to do them; and as to other 
people’s successes, learn to enjoy them. You will 
be an unhappy woman in this world if you do not 
learn to enjoy other people’s successes.” 

“ Enjoy them !” said Avice wonderingly. 

“ Yes. . Nothing Jess will do for you. Enjoy 
Emma’s success. She has a life of hard work. 
She is a good sort of person—a very good sort of 
person considering her Protestant education and 
her circumstances. Don’t grudge her her holiday 
pleasures. There is much to excite admiration 
about her: she knows it; she likes it; she gets it. 
It is her success, and it won’t harm you. Never 
think for a moment of being her competitor in the 
battle of life. Walk your own way, and look on 
upon hers. Enjoy her success.” 

With this they walked on the short way before 
them to the door; they stopped, and Avice, with 
the key she held, unlocked it. 

She saw Father Joseph stoop and pick up a 
scrap of common strong brown packing-paper, 
screwed up. Some idle child had probably thrown 
it over the wall. Father Joseph was neat and 
tidy. as never allowed any marks of disorder to 
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stay near him. It did not then seem to be a thing 
to rest on either of their minds. But Avice 
afterwards remembered the circumstances per- 
fectly. Father Joseph unscrewed the paper; it 
was just such a thing, as to size and looks, as 
might have a half-penny twisted up in it. But 
if ever it had contained any thing, it was gone ; 
there was an inside lining of another paper, and 
nothing more. 

‘‘God bless thee, child!’’ and the priest was 
gone. ; 

Wiser, and happier in her own pure-heartedness 
Avice Arden went back to the house, replaced the 
key, and returned to her friend. 

On the table lay beautiful flowers—two wreaths 
just come from London, fit for the hair. 

Avice had never worn any thing in her hair but 
garden flowers, to please Charles Vernon some- 
times. And at the Christmas just passed old 
Gregory Churcher had brought some bright holly 
loaded with berries from the Barton Farm to her, 
and laid them himself on her head, saying, 

“ There my Romance! Once a girl like you 
said, ‘ Thank you, father,’ when I laid some, 
this day, just like those, from the same tree, 
upon her head, many years ago. I have waited 
for such words since then long, dreary, lonely 
winters through—’”’ 

But Avice stopped him—‘‘ Waiting for to-day ? 
Thank you, father,” she said. 

And the old man, with the tears glittering on 
his cold cheek, had thanked her with a solemn 
‘blessing, and a promise that nought should part 
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them ; and “* Thank you, father,” she said to him 
again. 

And so, on the Christmas-day just passed, Avice 
had worn the holly berries in her hair, with her 
heart glowing with affection for the old man who 
had spoken to her so tenderly. But the flowers 
twined into wreaths that now lay on the table were 
presents from Charles Vernon to Emma Groves 
and her for their adornment that night. 

** Look here,” said Charles, with a voice and 
a face that spoke and smiled the most intense 
satisfaction; ‘‘ Emma knew the right shop in 
London to write to, and she chose those crimson 
roses for herself, and this beautiful white twining 
hot-house plant for you. Isn’t her choice perfect ? 
You have ferns mixed with yours, Avice, isn’t it 
beautiful ?” 

“ Very beautiful,” she said; “lovely. But, 
Charles, I never wore a wreath ; it’s too grand.” 
And she laughed. 

** Put it on.” 

So Charles put it on. But over the undressed ~ 
hair, and as an ornament to surmount a pink 
printed cotton-gown, the wreath looked as Charles 
said, ‘‘queerish.” Avice felt sorry not to look 
her best in Charles’s finery; and Charles himself 
looked a little disappointed. 

Emma walked to the glass and put on hers. 
It was not the first time that a wreath had 
crowned her head, though she honestly said she 
had never afforded herself such a beauty as this 
one; but she put it on so cleverly, that, though 
her dress was no smarter than Avice’s, and 
was a good deal dirtier, she looked like a queen 
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in it. She turned round with a grand air, and 

looked at them with a face beaming with pleasure 
and drollery. 

` “ Capital! Splendid! How well it suits you! 

I was never better pleased,” cried Charles. 

‘‘Greatly obliged for such a becoming and 
valuable present, sir,” said Emma, making a deep 
dancing-school curtsey. ‘‘I am very fond of a 
beautiful thing; but I don’t afford myself costly 
adornments. However, you know, in my place 
in the world I must dress,—dress like a lady ; you 
know what I mean?” said Emma. “Now a 
really good thing like this will see many years, 
and many changes after it has been sufficiently 
admired at our dancing-school balls and Mrs. 
Temple’s parties and concerts. Outside my 
bonnet, inside my bonnet,—too precious to burn 
when I can use it no longer. Depend upon it, 
if we meet fifty years hence as old people, you will 
see me dressed for the occasion in my best lace 
cap on the top of my snow-white hair, and these 
_ very rosebuds in the border.” 

Emma laughed, and Charles Vernon laughed. 
Avice smiled, and knew Emma was being droll; 
but she was deeply interested in herself, and 
replied to Emma’s long speech by saying, with a 
sigh, 

‘I wonder if I shall look well in a wreath ?” 

And it was just in Emma’s hardest and sauciest 
way that she said, 

‘‘Oh, never mind now.’ Come and dress ; you 
will have found that out by to-morrow.’ 

Somehow, speeches like these would go through 
Avice’s heart. But she tried bravely not to show 
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the pain. She took off her wreath—it looked so 
lovely in her hand—and followed Emma; but as 
she went she caught such a disappointed look on 
Charles Vernon’s face. She gave him as bright 
a smile as she could manage, and left the room. 
She said to herself, 

‘* I must not be vexed ; yet why is Emma always 
so strong, and why am I so weak ?” 

When Avice got to her room, she found her 
dress ready for her. Jane had had time to act 
as maid to both Emma and Avice; and now the 
white-muslin gown, with the good lace round the 
throat, which Mrs. Vernon had put on so beauti- 
fully was all ready, and the young girl began to 
put her hair in order, and to hope again about 
the wreath, in which, for Charles Vernon’s sake, 
as well as for her own, she so much desired to 
look her best. 

- On the table was a small packet directed to her 
in old Gregory Churcher’s hand. Just as she saw 
it, Jane bustled in. 

‘‘ Here,” said the woman ; ‘‘ Miss Groves came 
down with her jug and said she couldn’t do with- 
out hot water, so I suppose you want some too? 
Your gowns are very pretty. Miss Groves’s gown 
is a gray silk.” 

‘‘Who brought this?” asked Avice, holding 
the packet towards Jane. 

“ Mr. Vernon brought it. It was sent for you 
from Mr. Churcher—some presents. Open it, 
Miss Avice.” 
= But the girl’s eyes were full of tears, and she 
yas reading a few words in the strange old man’s 
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writing, —the writing of the man whom all their 
little world call ‘‘ so hard :” 

“ This locket is for the girl who called me father 
so sweetly on Christmas night. My dear, I am 
an old man now; but once I loved, with a young 
heart’s love, a girl who was my wife. She passed 
away; and I loved a child who grew to be another 
man’s wife, and Charley’s mother; and she, too, 
passed away. My heart was ever too full of these 
deep affections to show my feelings to the world. 
I had my romance. Young people talked of theirs, 
and read of other people’s. Mine was locked up 
in my soul, and no one could be asked to under- 
stand it. I was not born to love many. I loved 
them; and I looked at my grandson and thought 
that, one day, by his help, I would love another. 
I chose her long ago. I chose you, Avice. In 
this little trinket is the hair of the two whom I 
lost. Add your own to it, my dear one, one day, 
and wear it in memory of me. And nought can 
ever part us, my dear. Death will come to me 
first, and I shall go, as it will be natural for me to 
go. But I feel that you, my last romance, will be 
my safest, and serve me now for all my life.” 

This was old Gregory Churcher’s note to Avice 
Arden ; and she read it, and looked at the locket, 
which lay on its white-satin cushion before her, 
with a velvet of deep-blue colour passed through 
the ring to tie it round her neck, and wept. She 
roused herself to remember, very wisely, that her 
eyes would be red. She ‘‘cheered up,” as Jane 
bade her do; she bathed her face; and, thinking 
of Father Joseph, lifted up her heart in strong 
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thanksgiving, and offered up all her future, with 
a soul full of happiness and trust. 

- And so, at last, the girl was dressed, and the 
wreath was on. 

` Just as all was finished, Emma came into the 
room. She looked quite beautiful. The head- 
dress was so becoming, that Avice started with 
surprise. But Emma’s business-like habits were 
uppermost, and she did not appear to be interested 
in herself in the least. She held the candle up to 
look at Avice. She examined her in the most - 
critical manner, and then said decidedly, 

“ My dear, you won’t do.” 

Avice could not help smiling. There was some- 
thing about Emma’s manner which was quite new 
to her. But Emma was very serious. 

“ It’s no use laughing,—and don’t talk. Can’t 
you see? The wreath is all wrong. It does not 
become you,—is not suited to you; is too high, 
too straggling. Avice, can’t you see for your- 
self ?” 

“ I only see that I like myself better without it. 
T can’t understand you Emma.” 

‘* Nonsense.” 

Emma took the wreath off, and began | to cut it 
to pieces. 

“O Emma, Emma!” 

« Nonsense. You had it to look well in; if 
you don’t look well, you can’t wear it. Pick up 
the scissors. Thread me a needle. Be a baby 
of a school-girl for ten minutes. I wish I had 
more time. You can’t look a fright; it would vex 
every body so.” 

Avice, seeing Emma so much in earnest, began 
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to believe at least in her good intention. She 
began to admire her for her active kindness. | 

“It’s no use to vex Charles Vernon by letting 
you look a fright in the present he took so much. 
pains to get for you. Now, sit down, and Jet me 
fit this on.” | | 

_ Avice sat humbly on a low stool, and Emma 
sewed, and twisted wires, and snipped off leaves, 
and fitted on something into Avice’s long hair, 
and worked so hard and so long that Avice asked 
for mercy, and said she was tired. But she only 
got scolded again. 

‘“ Nonsense. [I tell you the gift was intended 
to give pleasure, and it must give pleasure. 
You ought not to be indifferent, Avice. Do you 
know you could give more pleasure to every one if 
you tried ?” 

“ Could I? How?” | 

‘“ Oh, you would not take teaching from me.” 

‘“ I don’t know ; perhaps I would. Try me.” 

“ I mean that some deur souls are always ready 
to receive pleasure, and to be grateful for it. But 
it is not enough to receive. If I only had pleasure 
from what I received, I should only smile twice a 
year when my salary is paid me. So I gwe 
pleasure. And, I assure you, it answers just as 
well—perhaps better. Now if you had gone down 
in an unbecoming head-dress, no doubt you would 
have received pleasure from knowing you were 
wearing Charles’s gift; but as to giving pleasure 
—my dear girl, you were a mortification. Now— 
please to keep still—now you will be a pleasure. 
That is it. Look in the glass; it is all quite 
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different, and you are really Avice.” And she led 
the laughing girl to the looking-glass. 

And ‘‘ really Avice” was looking all that even 
Charles Vernon’s eyes could desire to see her. 
Surely the girls were going to be friends that 
night. 

The company were coming,—first slowly, then 
rapidly, the room began to fill. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks had a large circle of acquaintance, and all 
of them were to be at Mrs. Bennet’s party. 

There was dancing. Emma danced beautifully. 
She was quite the brightest person in the room, 
and Avice was the gentlest and prettiest. Avice 
did not dance. Emma never sat down, and Charles 
Vernon danced several times with her. 

- Towards the end there were moments when Avice 
felt lonely. . Nobody was noticing her. She felt 
oddly, as if she was being forgotten. Emma once 
said in a whisper as she passed her with Charles, 
“ You are waiting to receive ; get up and give.” 

At this Charles laughed, and the sound wounded 
Avice. | 

It was getting late in the evening, and she was 
“growing tired. The first of the departures were 
occurring, and Avice rose to be civil to people 
as they went away. Slie was in the passage, and 
she went on to the supper-room, where several 
people were waiting. She heard a whisper; it 
came from some one in the little room beyond 
which led to the kitchen. Hearing her name, she 
listened. 

Emma’s voice had said, ‘* What will be done 
about Avice ?” 

Charles answered, ‘‘It’s too late to consider 
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any body ; but TII tell my aunt to tell her. Don’t 
you speak.” 

“Tam sorry for her; oh, Iam sure she loved—” 
Here the voice sunk. 

But Charles said, ‘Poor soul! she little thinks 
of all being over.’ 

Avice shrunk away. Her heart felt chilled. 
She shrunk away behind a screen, that had been ` 
placed so as to keep away any draught from the, 
door, near which Emma and Charles were speak-. 
ing. They came outinto the room. They looked 
surprised to see so many people collected there; 
and there were great marks of confusion on their 
countenances. 

This was not fancy. Several people observed 
it—asked if any thing was the matter ; and one or 
two said something jokingly to Charles. He made 
no answer; but Emma’s face was changing every 
moment from white to crimson, and from crimson 
pule again. 

‘“ Take some wine,” some one said to her. 

“ Not now; by and by,” she answered. 

Her voice seemed changed. 

Avice stood like a stone image of herself. She: 
wanted to speak, but felt she couldn't. 

Carriages were driving away from the door; tha 
drivers’ voices sounded through the passage; the 
cold air poured in, and seemed to wrap her round 
with a deadly chill. There stood Charles and 
Emma; he looking desperate and determined, yet 
giving kind glances to her, and she looking the 
picture of fear and self-reproach ; and the echo of 
Charles’s words seemed still to linger in the 
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room; words spoken of her—Avice Arden: “ Poor 
soul! she little thinks of all being over.” 

“ Good night Emma; I must go,” Avice now 
heard him say. 

“ You will see Avice ?” said Emma. 

“No, no; I can’t ;I really can’t. Don’t say any 
thing ; leave all to me. Good night.” 

He wrung her hand. He looked with a gaze 
of some overpowering emotion into her face. She 
seized his hand, and held it almost firmly; then 
dropt it, and turned away. He was at the door. 

But Avice rushed forward, She touched his 
arm. 

‘“‘ Charles, you are not going without speaking 
tome? Why are you going at all ?” | 

**T can’t speak now. There are things for you 
to hear; but not to-night. It will come too soon 
whenever it comes.” 

He gave her a glance of indescribable sadness, 
and, almost pushing her from him, rushed away. 

She went back to the supper-room; but Emma 
was there. She went to the other room, and it 
was almost empty now. Some one was saying, 
“ How very tired you look, Miss Groves!” And 
Avice saw her. Tired! she looked half-dead. 
When she saw Avice, she started ; it almost seemed 
as if she had suppressed a scream. ‘I'he eyes of 
those two girls met,—Avice’s all a deep, sad, 
strange reproachfulness ; ; and Emma’s a wild gaze, 
as if entreating for mercy. 

Several of the lingering guests remarked the 
scene. Emma's extremely altered appearance was 
so striking, that it was not in human nature not 
to make some guess as to the cause. But every 
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one came to the same conclusion—that Emma 
had won her friend’s lover from her, and that: 
she was frightened at her own success. It was 
so unpleasant a sight, that those who remained. 
of Mrs. Bennet’s friends hurried away as fast as 
they could. 

‘‘ Where is Charles gone?” Avice asked this 
as steadily as she could speak. 

“To Waddesdon—to—I don’t know. Dida’t 
he tell you ?” 

“ No. Did he tell you why he went?” 

“ Tell me 2—I—I—I know,” stammered Emma, 
—‘‘at least I suppose I know.” 

She stood at a table where some wine-glasses 
were on a tray. A few people were still waiting. 
Among them were Mr. and Mrs. Brooks. The 
glasses rung against each other as Emma touched 
them. All those who looked round when the 
sound was heard remarked the strange, unfathom- 
able look on Avice’s face. Emma moved away, 
and sat down on a sofa near. The watchers 
Jooked from one to the other. What could there 
be between those two girls ? 

“ Do give me a glass of wine, Avice.” It was 
Emma who said this. 

Avice said, ‘‘ Which?’ There were two sorts 
of wine poured out. She offered one to Emma 
immediately after the question was asked; and 
Emma drank it off—the whole of it—at once. 
She held the empty glass in her hands, and 
leaned back in her seat. 

Avice was seen to gaze at her for a moment, and 
very intently. She was then seen to move towards 
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the chimney-piece, where she appeared to be 
placing some china ornaments straight. 
The last carriage came, the last guest departed. 

Perhaps half an hour passed away. 

 *“ Good by, Emma,” said Mrs. Brooks, who had 
remained with her mother to the last. ‘‘ How 
she sleeps!” she added. ‘‘It will be a pity to 
rouse her.” 

. Mr. Brooks came forward. ‘‘ Sleep?” He 
looked at his wife. ‘‘ Get your mother out of the 
room. - Sleep? This is death !” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE NIGHT. 


Mrs. BENNET was got out of the room, only 
thinking that Emma was asleep, and that Mr. 
Brooks would not have her waked up suddenly. 

“ You are looking terribly fagged, Avice,” said 
the bright little old lady. ‘‘ Really, I believa 
that I have enjoyed my own entertainment as 
much as my guests; and J shall not be tired. 
Young pulses beat fast, and feel fatigue, which 
they will know little of when they have grown old 
and dull like me.” 

She did not seem to be either the one or the. 
other, Avice thought. But Avice had not heard 
what Mr. Brooks had said to his wife, and she 
suspected no more than that Emma was tired out 
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—something more than sleep was the matter, she 
knew; but her immediate duty towards Mrs. 
Bennet and her own miserably weighed-down 
heart had made her silent. 

She stayed with Mrs. Bennet until she was in 
bed. She then thought that she would go silently 
to her own little room, and leave all household 
cares to Jane; but she changed her mind, and 
went again to the drawing-room. 

There, pretty much as she had left her, in tha 
chair leaned Emma. Mr. Brooks had been doing 
something, for all around her was in disorder. 
Mrs. Brooks’s face was quite swelled with crying. 
Avice walked up to the table; she said slowly, 

“ What is it ?” 

Mrs, Brooks burst into violent weeping; her 
husband said gravely, 

“God grant that you may be, every way, 
innocent of this !” 

“ Of what ?”’ asked Avice, her eyes, which were 
fixed on the rigid object in the chair, growing 
glassy —‘ Of what ?” 

“You gave her the wine, and you hid the bottle 
of poison on the mantelpiece.” 

“I put aside a bottle that contained, or did 
contain, the drug that Mrs. Bennet used for—” 

Avice spoke steadily, but they stopped her. 

“ Why do you both keep silence?” she cried, 
in a wailing tone. 

‘s It is better not to speak,” said Mr. Brooks; 
“ better not for you to speak, I mean.” 

“ But why is Emma lying there? What is she 
lying in that way for? What have you been 
doing? What is the matter ?” 
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Avice trembled all over ; her jaws chattered ; she 
could scarcely make her words intelligible. 

‘* It is death,” repeated Mr. Brooks. 

Then, seeing what a pitiable state the girl had 
fallen into, he said more kindly, 

‘ You had better go. Ihave sent for a friend 
who will know how to act.” The door-bell rang. 
“Go, go, Miss Arden,” he said. And Mrs. 
Brooks, speaking with a gentle firmness, said, 
“You must go. Come with me.” 

So she drove the girl before her, as it were, 
up-stairs, and then said, 

“Keep quiet, and think over things. Mr. 

Brooks is a kind friend, though he is a very just 
man. Don’t feel yourself deserted; but keep 
quiet, and go to bed and sleep if you can. I will 
not forget you, Avice.” 
_ And so Mrs. Brooks left her in her room alone, 
bewildered, with sounds of footsteps in the front 
hall, and the door-bell rung by a new-comer— 
some second arrival, for Mr. Brooks had let the 
first person in. 

What did Mrs. Brooks mean? Why was she 
told of Mr. Brooks's being kind? Why was she 
told not to feel deserted? What had made that 
moment a time for forbearance? What had she 
done to risk desertion? Could they think she 
had poisoned Emma? Could that girl in the 
chair, all rigid and still, be dying or dead? What 
had Mr. Brooks’s words, “ This is death,” meant ? 
Death actual, already come; or death which his 
medical experience knew to be certain? Why 
had he sent for any body? Whom had he sent 
for? What would be done ? 
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Emma was dead, or dying of poison; and she 
Avice Arden, was accused of poisoning her ! 

The truth, for that was the truth, came to her 
at last. It came in its horror, without one ray of 
hope; and as it came it seemed to turn her into 
marble. This truth, her case, as it rose up before 
her, seemed to draw life from her heart, and 
vigour from her brain. It was because the feeling 
of every one would be instantly against her that 
Mrs. Brooks had reminded her that her husband 
could be kind’ as well as just; it was because she 
was accused of a crime too terrible to name—a 
crime that must separate any one who committed 
it from all the rest of the world—that Mrs. Brooks 
had said she should not be deserted. And she 
had not done it! 

She had not done it. Thank God for that! 
It was true she had been, as she believed, greatly 
injured; but not one thought of revenge of any 
kind had crossed her heart. ‘Thank God for that! 

She sat down, and wrapped round her a large 
heavy woollen cloak, and thought. She remained 
thinking silently. She recalled every word she 
had heard pass between Gharles and Emma as 
they stood in the cloak-room. She recalled their 
agitated faces, the mention of her own name, 
Charles’s words, that all was over. Whether 
Emma had done it wilfully or not, she felt in her 
heart that the joy and the hope of her life had, 
gone from her. She was glad that she had made 
that one effort to stop Charles; but then his face 
of guilt; his refusal to stay; his declaration that, 
hear it when she would, it would come too soon,— 
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all convinced. her that that greatest of trials had 
come to her that night. 

“ No doubt,” she murmured to herself, ‘‘ I bore 
it badly. Badly? my heart is broken. I could 
not bear that without showing it! It would have 
been easier if they—if he had taken me aside and 
told me the truth plainly. No doubt my poor 
tell-tale face showed something. Yet I asked for 
patience. I tried to trust. But to injure Emma! 
to commit allin a moment a hideous crime’— 
she rose up, and wrapped the warm woollen 
garment closely round her, for she shook with 
terror—‘‘ How could they suspect me? out of 
what circumstances could suspicion grow? what 
had I done? Mr. Brooks said’’—she pondered 
for a moment— that I had given her the wine. 
Yes, I did. She asked for wine. Several glasses 
of wine, of two sorts, were poured out, and on the 
tray. I said, Which? and as I spoke I offered her 
one. She took it, and drank it immediately. I 
saw that little bottle on the tray; I knew it. It 
contained, or it had contained, that preparation of 
morphine which Mr. Brooks said Mrs. Bennet 
was never to take without his leave. He told me 
to take care of it; and he said that when her stiff 
joint ached so as to deprive her of sleep, I was 
to give her one of the pills he brought. He left 
two boxes of them, and told me to put away 
the morphine carefully. I put it in that cup- 
board.” 

She went to the cupboard—it was open; she 
looked for the bottle—it was not there! 

“ No,” she said, ‘it was that bottle. I knew it 
directly. I wondered why it was there. I put it 
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into the round china centre jar on the chimney- 
piece, just to be out of the way. I never thought 
of hiding it. I never looked to see if it was full 
or empty. Does Mr. Brooks mean to say that 
the contents of that bottle was in that glass of 
wine, the wine I gave to Emma, which she took 
from my hand, and that Emma drank it, and is 
dead or dying in consequence? Yes, that is whut 
he means ; that I was angry with Emma and gave 
her poison in revenge. But I didn’t do it; thank 
God for that !” 

Again the girl sat silent. Her whole soul 
seemed resting on the one blessed fact that she 
had not done it. Her spirit went up in all its 
strength, thanking God for that. 

There came a step to the door, and it was opened 
gently. Mrs. Brooks came in. 

“ I come to say that the gentlemen are having 
® consultation about Emma. You know she is 
not dead? Only recovery from such a dose is 
a thing unknown. But you are glad she i is not 
dead ?” 

“Glad? Of aal am. Glad? Am I glad ? 
Of course I am glad. Every body would be glad. 
-~ Who could bear to have such a death as that in 

the house if they could help it ?” | 

“ But Mr. Brooks warned me that you were not 
to be allowed to talk.” 

‘‘Surely I may say that I didn’t do it? I 
thought his words accused me, Mrs. Brooks; and, 
certainly, they did accuse me. As to accusation 
and suspicious circumstances, I must bear the one, 
and I can’t help the other. Other people have 
been suspected of things as bad, and yet, like me, 
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they have never done wrong in the matter. It 
seems terrible to be obliged to deny such a thing. 
A day since, I should have said that to be 
suspected was impossible. But so long as I am 
suspected, so long I must deny; and, thank God, 
I never did it.” 

“Lie down. Try to get rest,” said Mrs. 
Brooks soothingly. ‘‘ Every thing that human 
skill can do will be done. She will never be left 
for a moment. It is a strange affair. Poor 
girl! it will be hours, perhaps days, before we 
shall know if she is to live. But I am wanted; I 
must go.” 

Avice was alone again. 

The great thanksgiving that filled her heart 
because she was not guilty of the crime to which 
they thought she had been provoked, prevented 
her feeling the anguish she might otherwise have 
suffered. She could only thank God. And so, 
kissing the Sacred Wounds, and pressing the 
crucifix to her breast, she sunk back in the 
cushioned arm-chair, and fell into a tired stupor, 
which had in it a kind of rest, though it was not 
sleep. Huddled up in the great cloak, and thus 
yesting in the arm-chair, she remained hours— 
hours—she knew not how long. When she 
recovered consciousness for a few moments, she 
recalled this great sorrow that was dwelling in the 
house, and prayed to God and His holy Mother 
for help; and once more giving thanks that she 
had not done it, she fell again into that torpor of 
mind and body, which mercifully fell upon her, 
and saved her from the wearing trouble of sone 
‘and the terrible burden of fear. 
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She was again roused by Mrs. Brooks. 

“ Oh, Avice, come down. You must, if you 
can.” The poor, sad, tired woman could scarcely 
spesk, she cried so bitterly. ‘‘Come down, 
Here, let me do this.” 

She took out the flowers from the girl’s hair; 
all crushed and ruined as they were, they reminded 
Avice of Emma’s work and words—of her desire 
that she should please Charles. Alas! so few 
hours since, and now so changed! The whole 
world, all life, had changed! But what did Mrs. 
Brooks want, and what was she saying ? 

‘Your uncle, Mr. Vernon, is here. Come, 
Avice; you must see him, he says so; see him 
before all of us.” 

Worn out and miserable as Avice was, she felt 
something like renewed strength when she heard 
that name. For the sake of those who had cared 
for her from childhood, who had given her tender 
care and Catholic teaching, she must bear her trial 
as became a Christian woman. So she followed 
Mrs. Brooks down-stairs. __ 

They went into the dining-room. Mr. Brooks 
and a strange gentleman stood there, and Mr, 
Vernon. The house-door was open, and the clear 
cold air came in and refreshed the girl as it met 
her, for she was feverish and like a person not 
fully awake. 

When they entered the room Mr. Vernon turned 
vound, and, putting his arm round Avice, drew 
her-to him; and he kept her standing within the 
shelter of his strong arm while he spoke : 

‘ Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ you have told me of 
a terrible thing, and you have mentioned to mea 
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strange suspicion—that this girl, Avice Arden, 
in a fit of jealous anger, drugged the other girl’s 
wine, and so reduced her to a state from which 
your medical experience tells you she cannot 
recover.” 

The surgeon and his friend only bowed their 
heads in answer. Mr. Vernon had been half an 
hour in the house, and had heard all that could be 
said. He turned to Avice: 

“ My child, did no one tell you why Charles 
left so suddenly ? Did you not know that he was 
sent for ?” 

‘* No, uncle ; no one told me any thing.” 

“I sent for my son. If he spared you the 
news, it was out of his love for you—for no other 
cause. Last night—this night—Mr. Churcher’s 
house was entered. The messenger that brought 
me the news said that he was dying of the injuries 
he had received. The old housekeeper, Janet, 
was lying, they said, with her bones broken. I 
found that they had sent to the nearest place for 
medical aid, and I sent here for Charles. Mr. 
Churcher, gentlemen,” said the good farmer, still 
holding Avice within his arm, and supporting her 
against him,—‘‘ Mr. Churcher was robbed to a 
great amount. He kept money in the house—a 
large sum of money, he said it was—and it is all 
gone. He saw the face of the robber, and says he 
should know him among a thousand.” 

“ Won’t you sit down? Please to tell us 
some of the particulars,” said Mrs. Brooks, much 
interested; and Mr. Brooks brought a chair for- 
ward. 

‘‘My friends,” said Mr. Vernon, “ for friends 
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I suppose we are,—I am an old-fashioned person, 
and I mean no offence by what I am going to say, 
—but a black suspicion has been mentioned to me 
to-night ; a suspicion against a girl who isto me 
as a daughter, and I cannot sit down in this house, 
or let her stay any longer in it. You take your 
side—it is all right that you should. I would not 
let a girl be poisoned in my house without getting 
to the bottom of it; but I must take my side. 
Whoever suspects this girl whom my arm sup- 
ports of the crime, is giving entertainment in his 
breast to an accusation which is as foul a falsehood 
as slander ever spoke. As I said, we need not be 
other than friends, though we have our two sides, 
and though I will maintain my side against all 
the world; but I can’t sit down here, nor let her 
stay. The particulars, however, which I am glad 
to tell are these. My father-in-law keeps his 
bailiff, Richard Myers, and Janet Myers, the 
man’s wife, in the house. Yesterday he sent 
Richard to Heatherfield Farm. He was not to 
have come back till this day. But having done 
his master’s work, he determined to come back 
‘through the night. When he got to Monk’s 
Barton he found a lower window open—it had 
been forced ; he got in that way, feeling alarmed. 
He had matches in his pocket, and he struck a 
light. All was quiet, but the match went out of 
course after a few moments. He lighted another 
and went on,—this lasted to show him his wife 
at the bottom of the stairs, lying in a heap. She 
couldn’t speak; but by her side was the candle 
she had come down-stairs with. Richard lighted 
the candle, and found her arm broken, and her 
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jaw broken also. There had been a side-blow— 
probably the second—at her head. The first 
blow she had received on the arm that was broken, 
we fancy. Poor old woman! either in falling, or. 
by a kick possibly, she had sprained one leg and 
ancle, so that she could not move. Richard left 
her, and ran up-stairs. There lay Mr. Churcher, 
just outside a room they called the ‘ counting- 
house.’ There had been a violent struggle, and 
the poor old man is scarcely sensible yet from the. 
ill-usage he has had. Myers called in help, and 
sent in pursuit of the robber. Curiously enough, 
Myers had stopped on his way home at a public- 
house, where they had been up all night, in con- 
sequence of the fair,—for it is one of those places 
where drovers go, and cattle can be pastured,— 
and had a glass of spirit; and when there he saw 
a man with some marks of blows on his face and 
a torn coat,—this man was changing money, and 
there were some joking about his fighting, or 
having been ill-used at the fair. The first account 
I got was that Mr. Churcher could not live an 
hour. I sent the messenger on to my son here, 
with orders that he was to come back as soon as. 
possible. Charles is now at Monk’s Barton, and 
he will stay there till his grandfather recovers.” 

. As soon as Mr. Vernon had finished his story, 
he said, ‘‘ Now, child, you must go. No offence, 
gentlemen,” he said once more; ‘‘ but she can’t 
stay here—she must go back with me.” 

No one disputed this decision. It was manly 
and right of Mr. Vernon to make it. They all 
remained standing for a few minutes till Avice 
came back. She stood there in her muslin dress, 
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with a shawl wrapped round her, and a cloak over 
it. Mrs. Brooks was there with wrappers on her 
arm, and the gentlemen helped Avice into her 
uncle’s gig, and tried to show their good feeling 
by the care they took for her comfort. Mr. 
Vernon thanked them; but Avice, like an image 
of stone, seemed to have neither sense nor feeling. 
She sat by Mr. Vernon’s side. They drove off 
through the clear cold air, with the street-lamps 
still burning, into the country road, with dark 
corners and strange shadows stretching across it. 
She knew it all very well,—the huge oaks, the 
great elms, and the black yews in the old hedges 
as they passed. She knew every stone and every 
twig, she thought; but they had lost their old 
look, their long-felt friendliness. She had never 
seen them as she saw them then,—night-wit- 
nesses of her flight from a terrible accusation, to 
hide herself in a home whose trial she had her- 
self become. 

Once, when Mr. Vernon’s words had shown her 
that she had feared without cause about Charles 
Vernon and Emma, her heart had bounded with 
joy. He had not wronged her. Yes; it was 
great joy to know that,—it was nothing less than 
a blessing to hear all his strange words and looks 
accounted for. But then there came a deep woe 
into her mind, and she felt like a person palsied 
under the stroke. Could she let Charles Vernon 
love her while this suspicion rested on her—this 
suspicion too dreadful to name? What would all 
who believed it call her? Bowed down under the 
feeling that even to be accused only was a heavier 
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burden than she could bear, she sat stiff by her 
uncle’s side, like a stone. 

They drove fast—very fast. They reached old 
Waddesdon at last, turned into the road that led 
round to their entrance, and by about seven o’clock 
on that January morning stood within the sanded 
hall, and blessed God for home. 

Mrs. Vernon stood there. ‘‘ Avice!’ : 

“ Yes, Avice,” said Mr. Vernon. ‘ Put her 
to bed without a word, and then come down and 
speak to me.” 

“ How cold she is !” 

“I suppose so. Put her to bed. Send up 
Martha with hot tea to her—but no talking with 
any one but me, mind. I shall be back from the 
stable in five minutes, and then come to me, my 
wife, for I have much to say.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE NEXT DAY. 


Charles Vernon had left Mrs. Bennet’s house 
with the man who had brought the account of his 
grandfather's danger, and been the bearer of his 
father’s wish that he should return immediately. 
Old Churcher’s stout cob stood in the shafts of 
the old man’s tax-cart at the door; the man had 
told his story in the passage, and there he waited 
till Charles joined him. Charles Vernon had been 
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with Emma when he was called away; she had 
followed on hearing a few agitated words pass; 
and then, taking her into the little room from 
which scraps of their conversation had been heard 
by Avice, he had related to Emma the whole of 
what he had heard. He had answered her ques- 
tions; entreated her to tell no one until they had 
heard more, and left her. 

The declaration of the man who had been sent 
to Charles about Mr. Churcher—that he must be 
already dead, but that the murderer had been 
traced, and could be undoubtedly sworn to—was 
that part of the intelligence that had made 
Charles speak of Avice as he had done. 

Almost pushing her away from him lest he 
should betray the grief and excitement that 
possessed him, he had driven as hard as he 
could drive to Waddesdon Hall. After a few 
words with his father and stepmother, he had 
then gone on to Monk’s Barton. He had taken 
their man Carter with him, and also their good 
friend Martha. Carter was to return with an 
exact account of how things really were; but 
Martha was to remain. She had been brought 
up at Monk’s Barton, and had only left it when 
Gregory Churcher’s daughter had married Austin 
Vernon; and now she seemed to be undoubtedly 
the best person to nurse her old master, and take 
charge of his house till Janet recovered. 

Broad, food, wine, spirits, night-lights, linen 
for bandages, flannel, and many other things 
which in Martha’s mind made up the necessaries 
of life, were put into the cart with her. 

“ Wo can’t go shopping the first thing, and 
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in the middle of the night,” was her wise re- 
flection as she put her “little comforts” together. 

In as short a time as could be, Carter came 
back with a note from Charles, which said: ‘ All 
is going on well, though the thing is as bad as 
possible, short of murder. My grandfather will 
be right very soon, the doctor says. He must 
have shown great vigour and nerve. But poor 
dear old Janet is a sad spectacle. The brute 
must have meant to kill her, I think. She is 
speechless from having her jaw bound up; her 
teeth are knocked out on one side,—several of 
them ; her arm is ‘a clean fracture,’ the doctor 
comforts us by saying. But the sprain is bad. 
She suffers evidently very much when her leg is 
touched. But she is in bed and bound up, and 
greatly comforted, I think, by the sight of Martha. 
Of course you will go and tell Avice; and bring 
her over as soon as you can, for my prendieeaes 
is asking for her.” 

By daylight, as soon as possible after an anty 
breakfast, Vernon was at Monk’s Barton. He 
saw his father-in-law, who was cheerful, and 
wonderfully well, with his head all over plasters, 
and his limbs stiff with bruises. He had been 
attacked in his counting-house. He had heard 
a noise down-stairs, but he thought he knew 
Janet’s voice; and the only idea that had occurred 
to him was that her husband had returned. He 
was up late himself—he said he often stayed up 
Jate. The ruffian rushed at him, and knocked 
him down without a word. The cupboard was 
open ;' the back of the shelf that concealed the 
secret store was down; the whole thing was dis- 
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closed. The fight that ensued was desperate. The 
old man said he fought towards the door, with the 
desire to get out where there was more space, 
and where the struggle would be heard by Janet, 
whom he expected every moment. But the ruffian 
was too clever to allow-of that; the whole attack 
was fought out in that small space, with the 
money in view; the old man was left senseless, 
and the money was gone. 

‘ How mach ?” asked Mr. Vernon. 

“ Four hundred pounds in sovereigns, and one 
hundred and seventy in notes.” 

Mr. Vernon stared. 

‘ Ah, you think it is a bad habit? Well I 
don’t think so; I should do it again.” 

“I hope not,” groaned Mr. Vernon; ‘‘ but we 
must not talk of that. I brought Avice home. 
Emma Groves is il]l—” 

“ Is she ?” exclaimed Charles in a hurry. ‘I 
wonder what is the matter with her? She was 
so extraordinarily excited before I came away. 
She has very strong feelings. Poor girl! We 
thought, you know, that things had gone harder 
with grandfather than they did; and I shall never 
forget her face when the man you sent spoke of 
that. It has haunted me. It was the most 
terrible sight. She has very strong feelings, is 
very tender-hearted, and she is fond of you, grand- 
father.” 

The old man lay weak, but not speechless. 
He had listened attentively to what Mr. Vernon 
had said; and then turning towards his grandson, 
he listened to the end of what he had to say. 
Then, in a voice wonderfully firm, and with the 
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old look of fixed, hard determination on his face, 
he said : 

“ Who was excited ?” 

“Emma Groves, sir. You can’t think how 
she felt it.” 

‘* Tell me the exact particulars,’’—his cold gray 
eyes gleamed as he fixed them on Charles,—‘“‘ the 
exact particulars.” 

So Charles, feeling surprised at this suddenly 
awakened interest, told all—how the man came; 
where he himself was; what he said to Emma, 
and what Emma said to him. 

“ Where was Avice? How did she take it ?” 

Then Charles told how Avice had rushed after 
him, and asked why he was going; and how he 
had, in his agitation, refused to tell her, but said 
that come when it would, the news would come 
to her too soon. 

“ And you thought I was dead—murdered ?” 

“ The messenger left us nothing else to think. 
I could not tell Avice. I could not trust myself 
to speak to her. I acted for the best, grand- 
father.” 

“ I know you did. Where is Avice? Charles, 
I said I would see Avice.” 

“ I told my father, sir,” said Charles. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Mr. Vernon; ‘“‘ but Avice is not 
well. I brought her back this morning; but I 
did not tell her of your wish to see her, Mr. 
Churcher. I left her to rest and recover her- 
self.” 

“If she is not dying, I must see her,” said 
the old man. ‘‘ Leave me and fetch her, Charies. 
I must—I tell you, I will see her. I have 
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thought of nothing but seeing her ever since. 
` Bring her.” 

He quite shouted as he gave his orders. The 
angry tone went to his hearers’ hearts. | 

“ I will go,” cried Charles. 

But Mr. Vernon stopped him. 

“ Not you—”’ 

The good man felt the terrible cloud of sus- 
picion weigh heavily on him—the suspicion that 
hung over Avice. Not that he suspected her. 
But that so good and pure a woman should ba 
thought of in connexion with so vile a deed as 
that which had brought Emma Groves to death’s 
door, was a terrible trial. Mr. Vernon knew his 
son’s disposition. Charles was always led by 
feelings. It was not only that he felt before he 
reasoned, but that he could feel too much to 
reason. He thought that the fact of the mera 
suspicion might make Charles Vernon shrink 
from Avice; not that he would cease to love her, 
but that ont of his love would grow an intolerabla 
burden of heart-broken despair. 

“ Not you, not you, my son,’ 
man ; “I will go for Avice myself.” 

And back across the heath went that man, 
wondering, grave and very sad. Two such 
troubles in one night! And the greatest trouble 
of all was the one connected with that once bright 
girl now lying like a corpse at Mrs. Bennet’s at 
Working. 

Avice was up by the time Mr. Vernon got back. 
He met his wife looking terribly sorrowful. 
Such a face had not been seen in that house since 
Nelly’s death. And even then the sorrow wore no 
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such puzzled incomprehensible air as this one 
traced on his wife’s worn face. 

“ My dearest !” 
‘ « Austin Vernon,” she said, ‘‘ what’s to be 
done? Where are we to get help to throw off 
this mystery—to make truth, whatever it may be, 
come clearly forth ? Ia the darkest hour of all 
my life.” 

“ God will aioe: us,” was the man’ S answer. 
“ Avice, Mr. Churcher must see you.” 


`“ Yes. He must; he will, He won’t be 
pacified till he has seen you. There is nothing 
distressing about him; but Janet is a sad sight.” 

“ Father Joseph is just gone,” said Avice— 

“ gone to Janet. Will she die ?” 
- “The doctor says, ‘No; but the shock must 
be serious to one of her age. Make haste. I 
shall not have the horse taken out; I want to go 
back directly.” 

“ May I stay there ?” said Avice. 

“ Stay there ?”’ exclaimed her aunt. 

= Mr. Vernon looked at the girl keenly. 

Stay there! It sounded like the voice of guilt. 
Why should she desire to leave her home at that 
moment ? 

‘* Go prepared to stay, and do as you please.” 

The answer came coldly. Avice looked round 
at them as she was leaving the room. She saw 
the glance they gave to each other, and she 
stopped. The terrible thought that she might be 
suspected by those two, who were like father and 
mother to her, crossed her mind, and the possi- 
bility, once admitted, seemed to paralyse her. 
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She stood still; she held by the door. They 
looked at her. Was it guilt ? 

She turned round at last. 

“I went for his sake—Charles’s. But for love 
of him, I should never have gone. When I went, 
you promised—” 

Mr. Vernon was by the side of the poor plead- 
ing girl, and stopped her. But she sobbed forth 
again, 

“ You promised—” 

“ Why do you doubt us?” said Mr. Vernon. 

She cried out, in a loud voice, ‘* Because you 
doubt me.” 

She burst into pitiable weeping; but the good 
man took her in his arms, and said, 

‘“ We must take the trials that come; we must 
give up our wills to Him who allows them; but, 
Avice, I promise you, we will bear them together. 
Go, and get ready.” 

Why, at that moment, was the woman harder 
than the man? How was it that the woman 
stood and wondered and feared, and that a perfect 
faith in the weeping girl had come back to the 
man? So it was. 

Mrs. Vernon was trying to think how she 
should ever bear the trial of this girl’s guilt. 
But Mr. Vernon had said to himself, ‘‘ There is 
no trial of guilt to bear. But if the trial of 
suspicion becomes heavy, we must all love her 
the more. Where are you going?” he said to 
his wife. 

“ To the chapel. God forgive me for having 
wronged the girl, though but for one moment, 
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in my heart. But, oh, Austin Vernon, Austin 
Vernon ! suspicion is a deadly foe.” 

Mr. Vernon met Avice, dressed for her cold. 
drive, in the hall. 

“ Taking no clothes ?” he asked. 

“ No; I shall not stay.” 

“ You are not too much troubled ?” 

“I don’t know.” She made a great effort to 
eommand herself, and then said, “I don’t stay 
because of Charles—”’ 

“Very well. Yes, you are right; and Mr, 
Vernon drove off with the girl by his side. 

When they got to Monk’s Barton, they found 
Father Joseph there. He had seen Janet, and he 
was silting with Mr. Churcher when the cart 
eame to the door. He met Avice and Mr. Vernon 
in the passage. 

“ Go immediately to Mr. Churcher,” he said, 
“ He asked me to send you to him at once.” 

_ Avice went straight up-stairs, and knocked at 
the old man’s door. 

‘“ Come in,” was spoken in a loud voice; and 
she entered the room. 

The priest and Mr. Vernon heard this, and they 
then turned into the upper kitchen, which Martha 
had made ready. 

“ What can he want of Avice?” were the first 
words spoken by the farmer to the priest. 

“He is very fond of her. The idea of her 
coming here as his grandson’s wife, and giving 
back to him the blessing that he lost in his 
daughter and her mother, has been the romance 
of his later years. He is avery hard man, with 
one epos of tenderness in his heart, where that 
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girl has long been treasured. Mr. Churcher is 
acknowledged by every one to be an extraordinary 
man.’ 

“ He is the oddest man I ever knew,” said Mr. 
Vernon quickly. ‘‘ But the truth of the matter is 
this, Father Joseph: his heart broke when 
his wife died. He was the loneliest man in the 
world. When he had buried his father and his 
father’s brother, he had no relation left that I ever 
heard of. It was between the time of his wife’s 
death and my marriage with my present wife,— 
in fact, my bringing Avice into the house,—that 
his strange, lonely, unsympathising life gained 
him the name of miser. 1 don’t myself believe 
that he ever hoarded any money of such amount 
as to get him that name justly. But from the 
time of his knowing Avice, he fancied her in a 
daughter’s place ; and so he schemed this marriage 
between the girl and my son. They fancied each 
other, and so all that came right. But a bitter 
grief has fallen on us, Father Joseph. My boy 
is made up of feelings. You know what he felt 
when Nelly died. He could not live with us, you 
remember. Now Avice is all trust. When 
Charley would pray for God’s mercy to relieve 
him of his burden, Avice would only pray for 
strength to enable her to bear it. I fear this 
trouble may divide our dear children, and, by a 
few words the girl said to me as we were coming 
away, I know that she fears it too. Ifso, we may 
all guess something of what Charley’s sorrow may 
be like; but no mortal, unless it bo yourself 
Father Joseph, will ever fathom hers.” 

“ What grief ?” said the priest, who liad been: 
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listening attentively. ‘I know of nothing that 
could have such a disastrous effect. What grief ?’’- 

“ Please to sit down, Father, and let me tell 
you something.” 

So there those two sab; and Farmer Vernon 
told, with great distinctness and accuracy, all he 
knew and all he had learnt of the events at Mrs. 
Bennet’s,—the poisoning of Emma, and the 
suspicion on Avice. 

‘* Does Charles know ?” asked the priest. 

Farmer Vernon answered, ‘‘ That Charles knew, 
as yet, nothing of the trouble that had fallen 
on Avice; 3 but that he must be told as soon as 
possible.” | 

Father Joseph assented to that, and then he 
said, 

‘‘Mr. Vernon, you have given mea good deal 
to think about. Let us say no more just now.” 

So he signed himself with the cross, and began 
to pace up and down the room, saying his rosary ; 
while Mr. Vernon walked into the walled garden 
at the back of the house, and there found Charley. 

All this time Avice was in old Churcher’s room. 

As soon as she had entered, the old man had 
cried out, 

“ Shut the door, my child, my darling. O- 
Avice, my longed-for one! Come in, child ; come 
in and shut the door,” 

She shut the door and advanced to his bedside. 
He lay there with most of his clothes on, and in 
a large whitish greatcoat which she had known 
all her life. His head was bound up with an 
adhesive plaster, and his look was wild and very 
anxious. 
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It went to Avice’s beart to hear the wailing 


tone that mingled with his natural voice as he 


called to her, with all his old reserve gone away, 
to come in and shut the door. So she did as 
he bade her, and then walked to his bedside, 
and stooped down and pressed her lips on his 
forehead, and smoothed the gray hairs aside and 
said, 

“ I liked you sending for me.” 

“ Thank you, my love; thank you for liking it. 
But you don’t know why ?” 

“ Don’t I ?—not because you loved me ?” 

“ That always,” said Mr. Churcher gravely, 
“ but, Avice, sit down there and listen to me.” 

“ It won’t tire you—it won’t be disobeying the 
doctor ?” 

“ No, no; it tires me to be silent; and lying 
here expecting you tired me, because I can’t speak 
to any one else. Child I am always going to love 
you, I suppose ?” 

He looked at her with a wild anxiety raying 
out of his strange gray eyes. The overhanging 
brows were knit as he looked at her, and she 
almost shrank away from their examination. 

“Child, I am always going to love you, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Why not? Why do you say so ?” 

Her voice trembled, and she turned pale and 
cold. 

“ Think, Avice, of my dead—” then suddenly 
breaking off: ‘‘ Did you get the letter and the 
locket, child ?” 

‘Yes, just before Mrs. Bennet’s party. But 
for all this trouble, I should have thanked you at 
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once. O Mr. Churcher, how good and kind of 
you to write! how good of you to trast me with 
such a letter, to show me your feelings and to 
tell me of your hopes! Alas! how good; how 
good !” 

“ Tell me, child, and call me by that name for 
which my heart has so long hoped, and sə 
long sorrowed after, are you worthy of lore? I 
don’t say worthy of being the sulject of the 
fancifal romance that has so long filled mv heart 
—that might be a matter of fancy too. But are 
you worthy of the honest love of an honest man? 
Whatever you say, I shall believe.” 

She paused a moment before answering him. 
Her colour came back ; she felt no longer trem- 
bling. Those words of trast had saved her life; 
she thought : “ My life might have been miserable, 
but it can never be miserable now. I have found 
a friend; a kindred feeling. J can trast—he 
trusts me.” So she paused to thank God, and 
then said, ‘“‘ Father,—yes, father,—I am worthy. 
I declare, before God and His Blessed Mother, 
that I know of no evil either in my heart or con- 
duct that should make me other than I say.” _ 

Leaning on his elbow, stretching towards her 
as he thus lay in the bed, the old man went on 
eagerly : 

“ Avice, he, the robber and murderer—for he 
may well be called both—was a young, strong 
man, not a mean man; one as good as ourselves. 
He fought me desperately. He tried to choke me 
with a handkerchief stuffed into my mouth. He 
knelt on me when I was down, and I feigned 
insensibility to save my life. I should know him 
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among ten thousand. In the struggle—it was a 
very hard one, for my arms are strong, though I 
am old, and the vigour of youth seemed to have 
returned with the passion of the moment—in the 
struggle this handkerchief was torn. I wished to 
keep it to identify the fellow by, possibly. Perhaps 
he guessed my thought. It was torn in pieces, 
saturated with his blood and mine; but a bit was 
left, and I have kept it in my hand,—in my closed 
fist. We have hud the police in the house; but 
I kept my secret in my clenched hand. Look 
here, Avice; but mind, whatever you say, I shalt 
believe. I know you,—all trust and calm faith. 
No struggle against God’s Will in you. I know 
you, child. Look here.” 

He opened his hand, and showed her a corner 
of a white cambric handkerchief. It was stiff 
in spots with the blood-marks; it was the corner 
where the name was; and that name, in her own 
neat handwriting, was Avice M. Arden—her own ! 

‘ Now,” said old Churcher, without allowing 
her time to speak, “tell me, when did you last 
use such a handkerchief as this ?” 

“I don’t know; but not for the last three 
ater I have six of them. ‘They are my 

ost.” 

“ Have you lent them to any body ?” 

“ No, no; not lent them—” 

“ Tell the whole truth, Avice. We trust each 
other, you know.” 

“ The whole truth is that, on the day of Miss 
Waddesdon’s entertainment, a child fell down 
on the gravel and cut its forehead, not badly, but 
enough to make the child cry a good deal. 
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Charles Vernon lifted the child up, and asked fov 
some linen to wash off the bits of gravel that had 
been pressed by the fall into the skin of the fore- 
head. I ran up-stairs, opened my linen drawer, 
and brought out one of these handkerchiefs. He 
dipped it in the well, and cleansed the child’s 
forehead, and also the arm, which had some 
trifling skin injuries. He wrung out the handker- 
ehief, and spread it on a bush to dry. I forgot it 
till late. Then I said to him that I had forgotten 
it. He went to fetch it, but came back saying 
it was gone, and that Martha had fetched it. 
I never thought of the handkerchief again. I 
felt that Martha was so sure to put it back for 
me into my drawer, that I never thought of the 
thing again.” 

‘ Very well. That night some one surprised 
old Gerard, little Cury’s great-grandfather, and 
me. Old Gerard and I walked back together: 
We stood talking. A figure passed at the head of 
the lane. I came in and examined the fastenings. 
He was, I have no doubt, among the yew-trees 
when Gerard and I were talking by the chapel at 
Waddesdon. We fancied that we heard some- 
thing. We have now, Avice, got some evidence, 
and we may get more. You are never to speak of 
this until I tell you that you may. Of course, if 
you are on any trial, and it becomes your duty to 
speak out, you will be frea to do so; but other- 
wise you are to keep silence. Promise me.’ 

- Avice promised. Old Churcher then directed 
her where to find the key of a small safe, in which 
he kept papers of value.. She brought writing 
materials, and wrote the account of the handker- 
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chief, and the way in which this piece had got 
into old Churcher’s hands. The paper and the 
handkerchief were then sealed up, and put into 
the safe. 

“ Take it and put it into the cupboard in the 
chapel chamber, and bring me the key.” 

Avice did so. A few more heart-healing words 
were spoken, and they parted. 

Mr. Vernon drove back Father Joseph as well as 
Avice. 
` When Father Joseph got home, he went 
straight to a small oratory in his own house, and 
kneeling down before an image of the Blessed 
Virgin,. represented as the Mother of Good 
Counsel, prayed earnestly. He prayed for Avice, 
and because she lay under the grievous suspicion 
of having poisoned Emma Groves. When his 

rayers were over, he went down-stairs to his little 
sitting room. Joln Arden walked in. 

“ The things out of your greatcoat pocket, sir.” 

And he placed the things he held in his hand 
before his master. 

Father Joseph took up a roll of paper,—the 
Same piece of paper he had picked up at the 
bottom of Mrs. Bennet’s garden as he stood there 
with Avice talking to her. He opened it. On 
the white paper inside words were written. He 
read—thought; read again, and thought again. 
Then he rose, signed himself with the cross, as it 
was his holy habit to do; and, walking to a corner 
cupboard, where he kept books and paper, he 
opened the cupboard, took out a tin box, dropped 
the paper into it, locked all up, and went out into 
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the garden, to walk beneath the shelter of a sunny 
wall and say his Office. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THOUGHTS AND DEEDS. 


Wuewn Avice again stood in her adopted home 
of Waddesdon Hall, she sought for her aunt 
immediately. The woman and the girl looked in 
each other’s faces, and they knew how much they 
were to each other. What else had Avice but 
her aunt—and what remained of her old life to 
that aunt but the sister’s child, whom she had 
loved and reared? The great treasure of their 
strong love was known to both at that moment, 
and when Avice said, ‘I want to talk about 
Charles,” Mrs. Vernon answered, ‘‘ I can think of 
nothing else. Your life and its happiness seem 
to be wrapped up in my own, my child. How 
much does Charles know ?” 

“I have not had any talk with him; I was with 
Mr. Churcher or Janet all the time. I know that 
uncle told Charles that Emma was ill, and I know 
that Charles wondered what was the matter with 
Emma, and said she had been very much excited. 
Mr. Churcher repeated this to me. I did not say 
any thing to Mr. Churcher. 

“I can’t be contented without going there,” 
suid Mrs. Vernon. “I am anxious too about 
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Janet. Mr. Churcher and Charles must both 
be told every thing. Ican always manage Mr. 
Churcher. I shall tell Charles in his presence; 
or I shall if he can bear it. He is a man who 
likes to be dealt with plainly. He would not like 
to be kept in ignorance of what has happened ; 
and to tell Charley is a clear duty. I have sent 
to Working, and I have had for an answer that 
she still lives.” 

“ Who went?” asked Avice. 

“I sent Kitty” (Kitty was the house-servant who 
assisted Martha),—‘‘I sent Kitty ; she went in by 
the carrier’s cart, and walked back. But, Avice, 
she has come back with some long tale told her 
by the woman who helped Jane that night,—a 
long story about Emma’s trying to get Charley's 
attentions away from you,—some frivolous gossip, 
no doubt, but very disagreeable at this moment. 
Have you had any quarrel with Charles ?” 

“None; but I misunderstood the cause of his 
going away; and I had been unhappy, foolishly, 
nervously unhappy, I know that. Emma has so 
many attractions, I feel like nothing by her. But, 
aunt, it was all my own folly. Charles loves me, 
and me only. I know that; and he never suse 
pected any thing of my folly.” 

“ But other people did,” said Mrs. Vernon. 
& You must have had some great cause for excit- 
ing so much observation, The women talked of it 
in the kitchen. Tell me all, Avice.” 

& I have, aunt,” said the girl, in a bewildered 
tone. ‘‘It can’t be put into words. People see 
that Emma claims admiration or attention; and 
of course I can’t claim it; I can only be happy 
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and thankful, and love Charles’s good opinion 
like a part of my heart’s life. I think Emmg 
claims it, and does not want more than the passing 
moment gives; but that which I have I want ta 
keep all my life. Till I understood it, I was— 
something—jealous, I suppose. I think people 
who admired Emma, and saw her and Charles 
friends, might fancy that they saw in her one very 
likely to rival me. But with all my feeling about 
Emma, I never doubted Charles—not, at least, 
till I overheard their conversation, and saw their 
great agitation just before he went. Then I was 
unhappy, dreadfully unhappy; but that was soon 
explained.” 

“ Explained !” cried Mrs. Vernon. ‘‘ Ab, yes; 
but it leaves its consequences. There is gossip 
enough about Working to make us all miserable. 
Charles must know every thing, Avice, have you 
ever thought about that ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Avice. 

“« How could you for a moment suspect him, 
child,—you, who have such a heart of trust ?” 

‘ Trust!” repeated Avice. ‘‘ Yes, I can trust. 
If Charles could know every thing, then I could 
trust him. This far I trust him now: that he 
would rejoice over me as his wife more than ever 
for this trial, if he could know perfectly every 
thing in its exact truth, But what living man 
can do that? We trust God, because He knoweth 
all things. We fear each other, because we know 
go little.” 

_ The girl spoke thoughtfully, as she often spoke 
to her aunt. And Mrs. Vernon, without any 
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other answer than a kiss, left her to go to her 
husband. 

That afternoon Mrs. Vernon was by the side 
of old Churcher’s arm-chair, as he sat by the 
fireside in that brightest and pleasantest of sitting- 
rooms, the upper kitchen of Monk’s Barton. The 
fire blazed merrily, and the bright metal pots 
and pans reflected the flickering light. The 
dresser showed old china such as many a fine 
lady would gladly have seen in her own possession, 
and strange-shaped old looking-glasses decorated 
the walls on each side of it. It was dusk when 
she got to Monk’s Barton this January day; but 
the moon was at the fall, and Mrs. Vernon was 
not sorry to have the quiet time of the day to tell 
her story, and watch for the results. 

They had had a five-o’clock tea; it had been 
her welcome immediately on getting there. Old 
Martha had removed the tray, and during that 
time Mrs. Vernon had sat with Janet. Now she 
came again to the old man, who sat by the fire, 
stif and stern-looking, gazing gravely into the 
flames, that made their way with the clearness 
that tells of a frosty night. 

“ Mr. Churcher,” said the farmer’s wife,—‘* Mr. 
Churcher, I have a great trouble at my heart, and 
you could help me by listening to it. Will you 
help me? Are you strong enough ? Tis a sad 
enough story, sir.’ 

He looked round, turning with difficulty, aid 
fixing his eyes with a wild stare on the quiet 
face of his friend y——for quiet it was, though mau 
of puin,— 


“ My friend!” 
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. It was all he said. It was said in a rough 
hoarse voice; but the woman’s heart detected the 
touch of feeling that mingled with the tone, and 
she put forth her hand and laid it on the old man’s 
hard clasped fingers, which rested on his knee 
and twitched with the emotion which it was 
against his nature to express. 

‘ Send for Charles,” she said. ‘‘ It concerns 
Charles. I love him like my own child; but I 
shall tell it better to him by your side, sir.” 

Old Churcher made no answer in words, but he 
struck his great stick on the ground in a peculiar 
manner; and when Martha, who knew his ways 
appeared, he said, 

“ Charles Vernon, directly.” 

Charles was not far off; and he came in with 
his light step, and his bright, glowing face, and 
pulling a chair forward, sat down just opposite 
his grandfather. Then Mrs. Vernon began to 
speak. 

‘‘Charles, I am here to tell you and your 
grandfather of things that trouble me.” Then 
she went on; and steadily and faithfully, without 
one faltering word, she laid open all Avice’s feel- 
ings,—her innocent jealousy, if one must call it 
by that bad name; her humble judgment of her- 
self; her over-appreciation of Emma’s attractions, 
and yet her firm belief in Charles’s faithfulness, 
till she overheard the conversation, of which she 
could not get any explanation either from him 
or Emma. Then Mrs. Vernon told of Avice’s 
grief; of the shock that brought the grief, and 
stayed with it,—a burden of woe enough to 
break a heart less patient, less enduring, less 
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riven to God; for she could not help believing 
that the words spoken to her by Charles himself 
were the confirmation of her fears. Then the 
good, honest-hearted woman told straight out 
how she had heard of the gossip that had got 
about Working, and the observation that Avice’s 
ill-concealed grief had occasioned among Mrs. 
Bennet’s guests. 


Once or twice Charles would have interrupted 


her, but she stopped him. ‘‘ We know it all, my 
dear boy. She knew it all as soon as: your 
futher went to that house and told them what 


had happened here, and the cause of your being 


culled away.’ 

_ All this time Gregory Churcher had kept his 
eyes fixed on the fire. Mrs. Vernon’s hand was 
held in his rigid grasp. She knew by the way in 
which that grasp tightened and trembled how 
anxiously the old man listened, and how much 
he felt ; but she went on bravely : 

“So it all was when you went away, Charles. 
Then Emma Groves asked for wine. There was 
wine poured out in glasses on the table. Avice 
gave her a glass of wine. In that wine was 
morphine. She drank it, and her life is in danger. 
She fell into a stupor; how soon, I can’t tell. 


Mr. Brooks said that they might not have observed: 
her for twenty minutes, or at least that they 
might have thought her sleeping. The morphine’ 
had been kept in Avice’s bedroom. She knew 
what it was. She had labelled it ‘poison’ in her 


own hand-writing. She placed that bottle—which 


looked like hiding it—in a small covered china 
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ornament on the mantelshelf, having taken it 
from the tray of wine-glasses.” ` 

Charles jumped up. 

** Stop !”’ he cried, and then stood like a statue, 
with a face of the most terrible fright. The old 
man turned his head, and his red eyes glared on 
Mrs. Vernon, while a tremor for one moment 
shook his aged body, and then passed away and 
left him stiffer than ever. 

“Iam not saying that Avice did it,” said Mrs. 

Vernon gravely. ‘‘ But she is suspected. I can 
see that there is room for suspicion. It is a 
heavy cross.” 
: Charles could bear up no longer. He dropped 
upon his knees, and buried his head in the old 
needlework-covered cushion of the chair from 
which he had risen. 

‘ O God of mercies ! Thy hand is heavy.” 

But old Churcher, without a sigh, without any 
further expression of feeling than that which his 
poor old fingers betrayed as they still held on upon 
the hand of his true-hearted friend,—old Churcher 
turned round, and said, 

‘ Well, and what next ?” 

“When Austin Vernon went by daybreak to 
tell what had happened, he found all the house- 
hold up with Emma Groves. He found the 
hearts of all turned against Avice. He brought. 
the girl home, just as she was, in her crumpled 
finery, wrapped up in what they could get. He: 
brought her back to his home, and my heart. 
God bless him!” 

- Mrs. Vernon looked round, first at old Churcher, 
—whose face was lighted up with a grim smile,—. 
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and then at the sobbing youth, whose limbs 


quivered on the brick floor as he tried to smother 


the outbreak of his grief by burying his head 
5 the chair, and keeping his hands before his 
ace. 

“To his home, and my heart. God bless 
him !” 

There was a ring of triumph in the woman’s 
voice ; and as she blessed her husband’s deed, you 
knew that it was that good soul’s nature to trust 
whom she loved. Old Churcher knew it. He 
looked at her as she spoke; and the fire-light 
glancing showed her such a sympathising face, 
she knew that he could understand her. She 


went on speaking now, but she turned to Charles. 


“ But every body can’t trust. Avice knows 
that. We trust God, she said to me, because 
we can say to Him, ‘ Thou knowest all things.’ 


But man never can know all things. How. 


difficult, then, it must be for us to trust one 


another! It is a great victory when we trust in ' 


the way that Avice is thinking of; and I doubt, 


my dear boy—I doubt, Charley, if you can do it. . 


Perhaps you ought not to do it. Perhaps you 
ought not to take for your wife a young woman 


who has been suspected of poisoning another..: 


Mr. Churcher, if he ought not to do it, he mus’n’é 
doit. Wae can stand by him as well as by her.” 

“ Lift me up; help me to stand up, Charles,” 
said the old man. 

The youth rose, and stooping down in front of 
his grandfather, the old man put his arms round 
his neck, and was so drawn from his chair as his 
grandson straightened himself. 
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“ Good by, Mrs. Vernon. You are a true 
friend. You have spoken wisely.” 

Charles was leaning his head against the high 
mantelshelf. He said, ‘‘My love breaks my 
heart.” 

The words came forth with such a groan of dis- 
appointment, old Churcher turned to him. 

“ She has said it, Charley; we can stand by 
both of you. Some of us are made one way, some 
another. You are quick to feel; on your wife no 
shadow must fall. You must do no more—you 
must not even try to do more—than your strength 
is up to.” 

‘“ I don’t want to be a sorrow to her. My love 
is killing me; my heart is breaking. Why, if 
the girl dies, it will be—there will be a trial— 
an open exposure—a shame never to be recovered 
from. The bare suspicion is enough to ruin all 
our lives.” 

“ Yes, so it is,” said old Churcher slowly. 
“ So, Charley with her consent, we will give 
this marriage up. And, listen—listen, both of 
ou.” 

Á A tremor in his voice betrayed the straggle 
that he was making. But he fought with his 
habitual hardness, and conquered bravely. The 
shut-up heart would be heard now; and the 
voice in which it spoke was loud and complaining. 

“We give it up—my old heart’s romance. 
We give it up, I say; and this is the reason—l’ll 
say it if I can—” 

They looked at him, almost alarmed at the 
struggle that was pictured on his face. 

“Because she is too good to have less given’ 
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to her than a perfect trust. Do you understand 
me? AndI am not disappointed, not—not heart- 
broken, as I might be to have lost the thing 
I have wished for so long, and have waited for 
these many years. Iam not, I say”—stamping 
his stick on the ground, and raising his voice till 
it rang through the kitchen in a mighty wail— 
“I am not; because the shadow is the shadow of 
His Cross, and I will give to that my hope, my 
joy, my WILL !” 

And so, with the tears on his hard-set face, he 
went with a crippling step out of the room. 

Mrs. Vernon and Charles watched him as he 
went; every rap of his stout stick on the floor 
went to their hearts. They both of them knew 
how great an effort his last words must have cost 
him; and with a deep respect they saw him go, 
and kept silence. But when the uneven steps 
came to a stop at the foot of the stairs, Charles 
sprang forward after him; and his stepmother, 
saying ‘‘ Good night, dear boy,” went into the 
other kitchen to Martha. 

After some good talk with their faithful old 
friend and servant, who heard about Emma 
Groves with the deepest interest and astonish- 
ment, Mrs. Vernon ordered the horse and tax- 
cart to the door, and returned to Waddesdon 
Hall. 

One talk more she had to get over that night. 
She told every thing to her husband and to Avice. 
She would have spared Avice if she could, at least 
till the next day. But to have given the girl a 
night of suspense would have been cruel; so she 
told her of Charles’s words, ‘‘ My love is breaking 
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my heart.” And she said: ‘ You would not wish 
him to sacrifice his life; you couldn’t take less 
than a perfect trust ; you couldn’t bear to be other 
than a crown to your husband, Avice ?” 

Then Avice guessed the rest, and she said, ‘No 
more to-night. God’s Will be done !” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE POISONING CASE AT WORKING. 


By the next market-day a newspaper, the 
Working Gazette, had a full, not true, but very 
particular account of Emma Groves, Mrs. Bennet’s 
purty, Avice Arden’s jealousy, and the taking the 
morphine in a glass of wine. 

Mr. Vernon said to his wife after he came back, 
‘It made me hotter than ever I felt on a harvest- 
day to read that paper; yes, and colder than the 
bitterest winter that ever froze a man’s senses 
away. I could only face it, one way—with truth. 
But when people don’t want truth, they won’t 
have it. I went to Mrs. Bennet’s. Emma Groves 
is going to live—she is not recovered, though. 
They were very civil to me. Brooks was there, 
and the man they have had from London. They 
were very vexed, all of them, about the newspaper 
paragraph.” And then the farmer wiped his 
brow, and heaved a heavy sigh—heavy indeed, 
for the trouble was a sad weight at his honest 
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heart. ‘‘ What are you saying, wife ?” were his 
next words. She had turned away, moving her 
lips silently. 

“ Not much, Austin; only three words. But 
the night I came from Monk’s Barton and told 
you and Avice all that had been said—do you 
remember she left the room saying, ‘No more to- 
night; God’s Will be done ? ” 

‘“ Yes, I remember. It’s a hard trial for all 
of us; worst for her, because she loved Charley 
well. But, wife, I don’t like to think of Charley 
losing her; and the boy is just wild with grief. I 
didn’t know what to do with him when he read 
* that story in the Working Gazette. It will all be 
proved to be a lie won’t it ?” 

Mr. Vernon’s ‘‘won’t it?” was uttered with 
such a strange sort of childish helplessness, that 
his wife turned towards him quickly. 

‘‘ Austin,” she said, ‘‘there’s many a thing 
that can’t be proved to be either true or false. That 
will be the case now, I fear. Friends will always 
know that she is innocent; but enemies may 
always cry, prove it. And as long as the girl’s 
innocence can’t be proved so long the injury to her 
character must remain. It is healthiest for her 
and Charles to part. I don’t say itis just. But 
itis best. Say nothing against it, Austin.” 

“Jt will kill them both.” 

“t That which people do for themselves, and see 
tho sense of, they don’t die about. If Avice has 
tho atrength to consent, it will be best for Charley; 
and mind, he won't refuse.” 

“Have yon spoken to Father Joseph ?” 

“Yes; and so has Avice. And he advised 
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her, knowing both parties, to arrange with 
Charles that they should both be free. Austin, 
it is best.” 

“ But they'll come together again? I don’t 
want to blame my son; but I can’t feel satisfied. 
He would never have left her.” 

‘* He would have married, and carried about a 
grieved spirit, a sore heart. A life of fear and a 
burden of suspicion is no life for‘ either of them. 
Let them part.” 

“ But it’s all a lie!” exclaimed Austin Vernon, 
with great bitterness and a strong sense of injury. 

‘ Yes, no doubt of that. But we can’t have 

justice for asking for it; we must wait God’s 
time. And as to Avice, she can’t stay here. 
I have had it in my mind to offer her to Mr. 
Churcher; if she lived there, the old man would 
be pleased, and Charles could come here when he 
liked.” 
_ Austin Vernon gazed at his wife. She had not 
intended to say this at the beginning of their 
conversation ; but she had thought of it for two or 
three days. Her husband gazed at her with 
wonder and love. 

‘* Nay, wife, the man must go, not the woman; 
I couldn’t turn Avice out; no, not for my own 
son. Charley is not likely to bo much at home. 
Avice out of the house! Nay, nay, I couldn’t 
reconcile myself to that. But you are talking to 
yourself again ; what are you saying ?” 

“ Only three words, I say once more,” she 
answered smiling; ‘‘ Father Joseph has made 
Avice strong by these three words, and I am 
trying their effect on myself—Purity, Charity, 
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Patience. If we can keep our conduct pure, and 
our charity perfect, then patience will do the rest. 
You can’t go against the priest and such preach- 
ing as that, I am sure.” 

So Austin Vernon turned away with a sigh and 
a smile, and said, “ Read the Working Gazette 
if yon would wish to have your patience tried, my 
wife.” 

And she knew then that she had conquered. 

Old Churcher had said right about Avice. If 
a man could not glory in the worship he would 
give her, she must not marry him. She loved 
Charles dearly. ‘‘ But we are not all made alike,” 


. seid Mrs. Vernon. 


Avice wrote to Charles Vernon. She spoke 
the truth from her heart. It was not pride, but 
conviction. They had met several times; and 
they had talked together. They loved each other 
with a strong and earnest love. ‘‘ But we are 
not all made alike.” Mrs. Vernon’s words were 
true. | 
The Working Gazette—the expectation of a 
trial—a trial! How could the youth bear it? 

“ My love is breaking my heart !” 

He had said it again; and Avice had answered : 

“ Then put it away, Charles. Give me back 
my promise. I wish it.” 

He looked at her. 

“I wish it,” she said again. 

And it was done. 

She sent the letter, that he might have on 
paper her written declaration of his freedom, and 
that she might herself witness to her obtaining 
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her own. She had done it. Purity, Charity! 
She had fulfilled both. Patience! 

‘‘ Ah!” said the poor girl, bursting into tears, 
“ I must practise that all my life,—that will be 
my burden. Patience! But I shall bear it all 
the easier for having to carry it alone.” 

And that was true. 

There are some sorrows that are not eased by 
sympathy. They are very hard to bear. Sus- 
Picion is one of these. Every one felt that to 
sympathise with Avice on the trial of being sus- 
pected of a foul crime would be to insult her. So, 
as days and weeks passed on, a great silence as to 
this thing grew up between Avice and her friends. 
It was never spoken of. Charles was gone back 
to London; and Avice still lived on, and took 
a ea part in the daily works at Waddesdon 

a 

Emma Groves was quite out of danger at last, 
but terribly weak. The doctor still talked of 
danger from the effects of the illness; and news 
came to the farm of her being not quite like her- 
self, but odd in manner, and subject to the most 
perplexing variations of spirits; sometimes gay 
and fascinating like her natural self, and within an 
hour with spirits so depressed as to give the 
impression of her-being in a state of the most 
abject misery. Mr. Brooks watched her with 
unceasing care; but he acknowledged that her 
state was a mystery to him. 

And all this while Javet, at Monk’s Barton, 
lay on her sick-bed, rather getting worse than 
better, with Martha nursing her, and old Churcher, 
himself now quite recovered, looking on. It was 
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unquestionable that her illness was the result of 
the blows received that night; and as people had 
got accustomed to the poisoning case, the public 
attention was turned to her. A new excitement 
fell on the people of Working: if Janet died, the 
man who came for Mr. Churcher’s money would 
be a murderer. And so it happened. Old Churcher 
looking on; old Churcher with his mind full of. 
thoughts ; old Churcher visiting the chapel-cham- 
ber, and gazing on the piece of cambric bandker-. 
chief that he had torn from the robber with Avice 
Arden’s name upon it, and then putting it by 
again under lock and key, and keeping silence on 
the matter. 

He kept silence through every thing. Father 
Joseph visited old Janet, and he never told him. 
The police had come again and again on the 
business, and he never said more than that he 
suspected the robber must be the same person 
whom old Gerard and himself had seen on the 
night of their return together from Waddesdon 
Hall. 

But at last the surgeon spoke so ill of Janet 
that a magistrate came to take her deposition, for 
she would surely die. She took the announce- 
ment more quietly than others did. She had 
many times told the priest that she never expected 
to recover. She had been prepared for death, and 
told her story. 

Suddenly the whole attention of the neighbour- 
hood was fixed-on this woman, and when at last 
she died, and the inquest was over, the verdict— 
wilful murder—was heard with a general awe. 

Wilful murder! The terrible words had been 
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said, and the circumstances of the case made it 
mmpossible to dissent from them. It was a just 
and a true verdict; and yet the words “ wilful 
murder” seemed to strike a blow at every heart. 
A good, honest, quiet, hard-working woman, 
whose life of sixty-four years had been passed 
among them, had died of the blows from some 
- yuffian’s hand. And she had died for doing her 
duty. Gregory Churcher knew that; and, miser 
or no miser, he offered a reward of two hundred 
and fifty pounds for the discovery of the murderer; 
the county subscribed a like sum for the same 
purpose, and the Government added to it. 

The whole county was interested. There never 
was a more general desire for justice felt in any 
place. Old Churcher had always been respected. 
His connection with Mr. Vernon, who was, for 
the best reason, a decidedly popular man, increased 
the warmth of personal interest that was felt in 
this case. House-breaking and murder are not 
things to be submitted to quietly, and a sub- 
scription was made by the families in the neigh- 
bourhood for getting down a member of the 
London police to help and guide the inquiries 
after the murderer that were being made in the 
neighbourhood. 

_. The. description given by Churcher and poor 
Janet of the man’s appearance. corresponded so 
well with the description of the man whom Janet’s 
husband had ‘seen at the road-side public-house 
on his way from Heatherfield Fair, that there did 
not appear to be much doubt of this person being 
the real culprit. The whole attention, therefore, 
of the police was given to tracing him. Some 
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slight clue was got hold of at Heatherfield. A 
person with a bruised and torn face had been intọ 
a druggists shop there and purchased some 
adhesive-plaster, and asked for a lotion for a 
strain. He remained long enough to be abearved: 
He joked about the fair, ‘and some foolish fight- 
ing. It was remembered that he had brought 
out a white cambric handkerchief from his pocket, 
and that it was torn. He had asked when the 
next train started for London, and they had shown 
him a railway-card. Inquiry had been made at the 
railway for such a person, but he had not been seen. 
And here all clue was lost. 

News used to be brought regularly to old 
Churcher. When he heard of the cambric hands 
kerchief he had said, but quietly enough, : 

“ That’s the man.” 

And when next he saw Avice he told her of it. 
She said, 

“Ts it right not to tell about the piece of hand- 
kerchief locked up in the chapel-chamber ?” 

“ Yes, child, quite right. I will produce it a 
the right time. ‘Trust me.” 

And she did. 

But the spirit of justice that had arisen with 
such strength, and that pursued justice with such 
perseverance, was determined to get at the trath 
of the poisoning case at Working, as it was called, 
if possible. Mrs. Bennet did not wish for any in- 
vestigation. Mr. Brooks and Mrs. Brooks, though 
they, as they afterwards acknowledged, believed 
Avice to be guilty, were urgent to let things alone, 
and did all they could to keep. matters quiet. 
Because. they believed Avice had done it, they 
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desired to hush it up. All of the family argued 
that no harm had been done—though it was 
difficult to believe that, after hearing all the 
circumstance, and then looking at Emma Groves’s 
pale face and emaciated figure. She was nervous 
too, and shook sometimes like a creature struck by 
palsy. But she too said, 

“ Obh, no harm has been done. JI shall be well 
soon. Do keep every body quiet if you can.” 

However, the thing has become a public ques- 
tion. Mr. Vernon felt that for every one’s sake 
there ought to be an inquiry before the magis- 
trates, and he told his wife so, and Avice also. 
~ It was a bitter trial. The aunt and niece could 
do no more than pray. Father Joseph offered up 
the Holy Sacrifice for them; and old Gregory 
Churcher came over with a face full of woe. 

- “I don’t mean to say it isn’t right,” said the 
old man, “‘ but ’tis cruelly insulting.” 

“ No, Mr. Churcher,” said Mrs. Vernon. “It 
is according to the law of the Jand. The laws 
are made for our protection. And for honour 
or for shame, of our own will or our neigh- 
bour’s will, we must put up with them. It isa 
trial. Oh, I can say that only too truly. But 
that is all. Let us take a purely honest view of 
the matter.” 

And so the poisoning case at Working was to be 
inquired into. 

As soon as this measure was found to be in- 
evitable, Mrs. Bennet sent for Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon and Avice to come and see her. She 
entreated them so earnestly and tenderly by 
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letter, that to refuse her would have been im- 


possible. 


They were asked to No. nine, Queen Square, to, 
an early dinner; but they refused to do more than 


call for an hour’s conversation. Not one of the 
Waddesdon-Hall family had seen Emma Groves 
since the night of the party. They were all in 
their different ways greatly affected at seeing her 
now. Her bright eyes and her melancholy length 
of face were sad contrasts. She was pale as death. 
Indeed, she looked the whole truth; she looked 
like one who had lain at the gate of the grave and 
then come back again. Avice wept at the sight, 
and she and Emma embraced each other ten- 
derly. 

Mrs. Bennet, dear, good, cheerful little woman, 
took a spirited view of the whole thing; just as 
she had taken a spirited view of all life during 
the very active part that she had taken in it. 


“ You know,” she said, “I might have given 


her the wine, any one might, as it happened you 
did, Avice. Then you had betrayed your inward 
struggle, and, people had gossiped about your 
being jealous, and so a cause was supplied.” 


“But some one did put the poisonous drug into. 
the wine,” said Avice, looking in her calm i inno-. 


cence round the room. 
Mr. Brooks came forward. l 
“ Thank you, Miss Arden, for saying that. 
You, who have spoken in that way, will under- 
stand, not only how painful it is for me to charge 
you with the act, but also how necessary it is for 
public morals that we should discover who put 
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the drug into the wine, if such a discovery is 
possible.” 

‘“ Yes; I understand,” said Avice. But it was 
a dreary voice that spoke; for had not she, the 
innocent, already suffered for the guilty? What 
good could any discovery of the true offender do 
to her now? Was she not going to be madea 
public spectacle? Was she not going to be 
charged with that which would have been, if she 
had done it, at least in intention murder ? 

4“ Avice,” said Emma, ‘“‘did you really feel 
jealous ?” 

' “I felt wounded,—I suppose that is the best 
thing to say,—frightened about the safety of my 
treasure—that which was then my treasure,” said 
Avice. 
>“ What do you mean?” exclaimed Emma 
eagerly. All the old brightness was back in her 
face, and she looked very lovely in her sudden 
animation. ‘‘O Avice! there was no need of 
fear. You know that now, don’t you ?” 

- “Yes; but I am not now going to marry Charles 
Vernon.” 

' Emma’s thin hand grasped Avice’s arm. ‘‘ Not 
going to marry him? O Avice, Avice! why so 
many miseries? O Avice! have mercy upon me, 
and don’t make me feel that I have done this.” 

“No, Emma. My dear Emma, why do you look 
go terrible at me? Charles is very good, kind, 
fond of me. But I know him—” 

It was too hard, and Avice couldn’t say more. 
Bat she felt Emma’s arms around her, and she 
sobbed forth “Yes,” when Emma said, ‘‘ It is 
because you know how his feelings rule him—no,, 
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not rule him, but sway him—are a trial to him . 
it is because of this horrid affair of the poison, ; 
and because you are the suspected one.’ 

It would be difficult to say which girl wept. 
most. It was a strange sight to look upon. But 
the other persons of the party did look on; and 
though the whispered conversation of the girls had. 
not been heard, every one guessed at its substance.. 
It was indeed a strange sight to see : Emma Groves 
the very picture of a deadly woe, and Avice with 
her tear-stained cheek, still calm, courageous, 
enduring. She was the comforter; she was the 
patient one. And she comforted Emma, until 
that poor girl, in her tempest-tossed soul, won- 
dered if Avice could feel or not. l 

The day so terrible to Avice and her friends 
came shortly. By the assistance of an able solici- 
tor, every thing was done with as much respect to 
the young girl’s feelings as was possible. 

She was brought before the magistrates on the 
charge of attempting to poison Emma Groves. 
Every circumstance was produced, and every word 
and action examined. The things to be discovered 
were, Who put the morphine into the wine? and 
Who brought the bottle that contained the mor- 
phine into the room? By no process could 
answers be got to either of these questions. All 
other inquiries were easily answered ; but on those 
two points no one could say any thing. There 
had been so many people in the room; yet of all 
that number no one could fix a suspicion on a 
single individual. Avice was charged with the 
crime because the drug had been in her room, 
and had been there to her knowledge; and 
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beeause she had handed Emma the wine, and 
tlien hidden the bottle that had contained the 
poison. Further, she was suspected of having a 
feeling against Emma sufliciently strong to act 
as na motive. 

- Every thing was said that such a case could 
give rise to. It sounded too dreadful sometimes. 
But it was known that the family with whom 
Emma Groves was connected had not wished to 
charge Avice with the crime; and Emma Groves — 
not only had no wish to bring this charge against. 
her friend, but had, by tears and entreaties, tried 
to turn her friends from their purpose. It seemed 
as.if no one could have done it but Avice, and yet 
there was no proof against her. 

Then it was suggested that Emma Groves 
might have poisoned herself. Had she any motive 
for self-destruction? Every one could rise up 
and witness against this thought. No. Perhaps 
no one led a happier life. She was in a sense 
independent ; she had, of her own, fifty pounds a 
year. She had a situation in a school, in which, 
as child and afterwards as teacher, she had been - 
altogether fifteen years. She was now next to 
Mrs. Temple in authority there. She led an 
active life, and one in which she was greatly 
admired, beloved, and respected. Every person 
who had known her during this visit to Mrs. 
Bennet might have spoken of her cheerfulness, 
her independent happiness, her general obliging- - 
ness, and her bright good humour. So the idea 
of self-destruction, the only new thought that 
the wisdom of the meeting could produce, was 
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dismissed, and the case against Avice Arden was 
dismissed also. 

There was great excitement in Working. Up 
and down the streets the people stopped to talk, 
argue, assent, and each, in his own way, to lay down 
the law. And then, after a hush of expectation, 
the words passed from mouth to mouth, “ dis- 
missed the case ; dismissed the case.” And while 
at every inn and public-house that afternoon and 
night the story, distorted, exaggerated, fouled 
over with jokes, and polluted by bad motives, was 
told and told again by all kinds of people—while 
all this was ringing through Working, and be- 
coming the subject of every body’s gossip in every 
village round,—in the chapel at Waddesdon Hall 
there was Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and a girl on her knees praying for Parity, Charity, 
and—alas, that one so young shonld have been 
so severely tried as to know so early its inestim- 
able value !—for Patience. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WOUNDED DOVE. 


Tag morning of the next day dawned, and 
Avice knew that she had gone through the terrible 
trial that had been making her half stupified while 
it had been hanging over her. 

Like one half alive, in a dull dream that could 
scarcely be called life, she had existed in a sort 
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of strange surprise at the thing that had come to 
her,—taken into custody, and brought before the 
magistrates on a charge of trying to take another 
person’s life. ‘‘ What things some people ara 
born to!” How many had exclaimed in that way, 
when this strangest thing that ever happened 
became a fact, and a long wonder at Working. 

It was terrible before it came; it was incom- 

prehensible while it was going on; and now that 
it was over—where was she? Who was she? 
_. Her place in the world was among the accused 
ones; and was it possible that she was the same 
Avice Arden whose life only a few weeks since had 
been one long experience of holy peace, healthy 
employment, and tender love ? 

She had no more to complain of altered affection. 
She was loved more than ever. She knew that. 
But she had been a trial, and now she was a 
sorrow, to those who loved her. And by no fault | 
of hers. That reflection was a mysterious thing 
to her mind. She had said so to Father Joseph, 
who had answered, ‘‘ Yes; thank God.” She 
knew that she ought to be grateful to God that 
she was innocent; but, being innocent, was it not 
all very hard? ‘* The waters of life are rising 
with a treacherous violence around you. Look 
through the mist for our Blessed Lord, child ; 
listen for His voice: ‘It is I. Be not afraid ! 
Because it is His permitting, you are not to fear. 
‘It is I. Be not afraid.’ Avice, dear child, 
rest your soul on Him, and listen. He advances 
through the storm to meet you; and still His 
words Bre; ‘It is I; itis I. Be not afraid.’ 

0 
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Welcome the storm that brings Him so close to 
you. Be not afraid.” 

And so she had gone through her trial listening, 
as it were, for that voice, till she felt Him near 
her, and heard it. 

But the next day came as if the whole world 
was changed. It seemed an unnatural thing to 
find people and things doing their accustomed 
work and occupying their accustomed places. All 
day she seemed to want something, and yet she 
could not have told what it was. But when the 
night came, she threw herself into her aunt’s arms, 
and cried bitterly. That good aunt embraced her 
fondly. She put her into the comfortable chair 
by that bright kitchen-fire, and said, ‘‘ We will 
have an hour’s chat, Avice, now that all the 
others are in bed. Why does my girl weep so 
bitterly ?” 

“ Because I am altered, shamed, talked about ; 
because I am exposed to people’s pity and wonder 
and doubt ; because Iam no more the Avice Arden 
of a little time ago; because all the promise of my 
life has gone away from me, and I but a girl still ; 
because I suffer unjustly; and I love justice 
better than any thing else in the world, and I 
can’t have it.” 

“ Poor wounded dove!” said Mrs. Vernon. 
“ You suffer for the guilty. O my child! a 
Greater than we are did that.” 

“O aunt, aunt! but I am not old enough to 
walk the way of the Cross, and I can’t do it. 
And I am all alone!” 

“ Nay, not alone, Avice; not alone ; >and Mrs. 
Vernon wept now as sadly as her niece did. 
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** Have you felt yourself neglected, my darling ? 
Do you think I have not suffered ? Do you think 
Austin has felt no mortification? Are we not, 
every one of us, cut down by this stroke? But 
can’t you understand that to go through the thing 
was right, and that, in justice to ourselves, we 
felt it best that it should be so? And do you 
think we ought to give way, and sit and pity our- 
selves? Now, Avice, where there is no sin, there 
need neither be sorrow nor shame. We are 
thankful to have such a good girl as my own niece 
to live in our house like a daughter; we always 
have been thankful, and we shall be thankful 
still. Dearer than ever to us, Avice, because 
the trial has come through trying to please 
Charley. Don’t break our hearts. - Take courage, 
child. And mind this, we are going to be happy 
together.” 

So Avice went to bed; and the talk with her 
aunt had done her good. 

But the next day, and the day after, the fits 
of weary, heart-breaking mortification returned 
again and again: how could she help it? And 
as the work passed on, fresh causes for misery 
arose, and truly Avice had much to bear. 

The dreaded newspaper came; and so much 
seemed to be made of all the humiliation she had 
gone through. To her horror, she found that 
people still seemed to think she might be guilty. 
Yes. There had been no proof to the contrary— 
so they might. Was she to live always under 
this suspicion? In what concealment did that 
wretched being hide who really had brought the 
bottle of poison into the room and given the con- 
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tents to Emma Groves to drink? Her whole life 
was ruined. There was no more credit or re- 
spectability for her. She must prevent that. 
What could she do ? 

Poor wounded dove! Mrs. Vernon had wisely 
called her so that night. It just expressed her 
state; and writhing and moaning under her 
wounds, she went to Father Joseph to say that 
she could not bear to think of life on such terms 
as Suspicion made out for her. 

On his table she saw a paper, such as people 
stick on walls when attracting notice to any event 
interesting to the public. 

In large letters it had the title, ‘‘ Porsonine 
Case anD Morper.” It had been sent from 
London. It had been sold about the streets. 
A stupid story of a love-affair and a jealous girl. 
A terrible declaration of her having poisoned her 
rival, whose life had been with difficulty preserved ; 
and then the curious coincidence of the house- 
breaking at Monk’s Barton, and the death of the 
housekeeper from the ruffian’s blows. An account 
of the appearance of the murderer and the amount 
of the rewards offered for his apprehension finished 
the story. But some frightful verses followed, 
which contained what was called the moral; and 
in these her name—actually her name—was 
introduced. She stood staring at it where it lay. 
on the table. It had fallen from her hand in her 
horror. 

“ Life—what shall I do with my life?” asked 
the girl. ‘‘ How can I bear it on such terms ?” 

Father Joseph came into the room. 

“Who sent it to you? Where did you get 
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it?” she eried, pointing to the paper; then seeing 
that he hesitated, she said, ‘‘ For the love of God, 
tell me ; oh; it is more than I can bear.” 

The priest took up the paper; and as he locked 
it away in that large desk which stood at one end 
of the room, he answered, 

‘* Charles Vernon sent it tome. It came. from. 
London.” 

‘ And he believes it ?” exclaimed Avice. 

‘ He only said, when he sent it, that he was 
miserable. But he will get strength soon.” 

‘*Miserable!” exclaimed Avice angrily. ‘What 
right has he to be miserable? In the first place, 
I am nothing to him; and in the next place, I am 
innocent.” 

‘*'You did not come here to say that,” said 
Father Joseph gently. ‘Speak of that which 
sent you here, my child.” 

‘s My broken heart,” cried the girl, sinking 
on her knees. ‘‘I came to ask how I could bear 
it all.” 

“ Rise up, and answer what I am going to 
say.” 

. There was a tone of peace in the priest’s 
voice,—a tone that Avice had often thought with- 
in herself no words could change. Calm, strong, 
steady peace. She obeyed, and stood before him, 
waiting. | 

‘Tell me, Avice ; for what purpose do we exist ? 
Why do we live ?” 

“ To save our souls.” 

“ Yes; to save our souls, and not to succeed in 
life, as it is called.” — 

The young girl fixed her eyes on the mild still 
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face of the old priest. What a picture he had 
shown to her! What a future was thus revealed ! 
Not to succeed in life; never to have justice, 
perhaps never; possibly to be always suspected ! 
She could not speak. Her mind took in the 
idea slowly, as that which might be her own lot. 
She had known this truth always; but she had 
never till now felt that it might be her own experi- 
ence. 

“ That is,” said Father Joseph, after a pause, 
“ the salvation of our souls is success, true success, 
the only success worth having.” 

‘* Where is justice ?” asked Avice. 

“In Heaven, and with God,” said Father 
Joseph. 

“O Father!” she cried, ‘why am I called to 
this great burden ?” 

‘Jt will not be as heavy as you fancy it will 
be. Don’t let your mind become weakened by 
fancying trials. You have your work to do: do 
it. You have your innocence to be grateful for: 
thank God. If the opinion of the world should 
be against you, remember that you can appeal 
to the Lord Himself, who knoweth all things. 
Do so, and ask for His grace to keep you right. 
You will think less of this in a month’s time, 
Avice. Surely you will give to God whatever He 
asks of you ?” 

“ My good name ?” 

“ If that must be—yes.” 

a ‘Father, if it must be, it will be like robbing 
me.’ 

“Then, before you pow whether or not it must 
be, give it.” 
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`- The girl smiled. The heart that cried for 
justice was generous too. And by the next morn- 
ing, when she was at Holy Communion, she had 
gone a good way in the conqueror’s path, and 
given her will to God. 

.By midday Mr. Churcher had arrived at Wad- 
desdon Hall. He had come to see Avice. He sat 
in the kitchen by the fire, and watched her. 

Her wise aunt had found active work for the 

girl, something that would keep her mind engaged. 
There she stood, sorting out the stores of linen 
left under Mrs. Vernon’s care, and belonging to 
Miss Waddesdon. She was comparing every 
thing with the list in the long parchment-covered 
book. She was making on a slate a memorandum 
of every thing that she was keeping out, either for 
washing or repair. 
: “Keep out every thing that is discoloured, 
Avice. This is January, and Lady Constance 
says she may be here in April. They will be 
married next month—” Then Mrs. Vernon 
stopped awkwardly, for Avice left the room. 
‘“ What could make me talk of any body getting 
married, when she must be sorrowing about 
Charley? But that’s always the way with people ; 
if a man has a wooden Jeg, the conversation is 
sure to be of terrible accidents and operations.” 

‘So they say,” growled old Churcher, who, 
jadging from his voice, was not in his most gentle 
mood. ‘‘ But Mrs. Vernon are you going to let 
things bide as they are ?” 

“ What else can be done ?” 

“ I can’t tell; but I thought I'd ask ye.” 

“* There’s nothing to be done but to keep the 


t 
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girl as happy as we can.. You see, Mr. Churcher, ' 
if you look into it, the girl has given up every — 


hope of her life. And there has come such. a 
letter from Charley! Idon’t think that he gave 
up the hope of marrying when we told him. Hae 
fancied something would put things straight. 


- But now the story of the murder and the poisoning | 


is in every patterer’s mouth; and I hear all the 
great towns are full of it.” 

Then Mrs. Vernon told the old man of the 
hand-bill Charles Vernon had sent to Father 
Joseph, and of a letter she herself had received 


from him, in which he had poured forth a wild cry. 
of misery, and said that all that now was left to - 


him was to forget. 
Old Churcher answered with a laugh. 


Mrs. Vernon turned round and gazed at him 


with astonishment. 
“ Well, well,” said the old man, “it all belongs 


to these new days. The world is very strong with 


people, stronger than when I was young. I loved 
his grandmother better than that. If she had 
been guilty, I'd have loved her; but innocent— 
well, well; you were right—you know the boy— 
a dear boy, too; but feeling—ha, ha,”—and he 
actually laughed aloud,—‘“‘ feeling; that’s what 
people say—a feeling young man; well, I was not 


troubled with feeling much when I was a boy, | 


thanks be! I found faith served me. A better 
thing, Mrs. Vernon—wears stronger, lasts longer, 
and is never repented of. Why, I'd rather have 
faith in an enemy than be led by my feelings to 
desert my friend.” 


And so saying, old Churcher rose from his 
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chair, and striking his stick sharply on the brick- 
floor at every step, he went rapidly towards the 
door. 

“ Stop, sir; stop!’ exclaimed Mrs. Vernon. 
He turned round leaning on his stick, and looking 
steadily at her. ‘‘ You shall not go away speaking 
like that. Such things make men say you are 
hard and unkind. You are not going to think 
ill of Charley, for the young man is right. The 
world is suspicious, cruel, vindictive. Charley 
has to live in the world. If they married, it 
would be making the trial life-long. If they part, 
they will never have the sorrow of being to each 
other a mutual grief. The first pain is great to 
both. But it will soon be over ; and so it is right. 
You can understand that, Mr. Chureher ?” 

‘ Yes, yes; I can understand. And Ido not 
think ill of Charley. I don’t know any thing 
about the world. I never invited the world to 
Monk’s Barton. Earth and Heaven was enough 
for me and mine.” 

“Mr. Churcher, you yourself were full of the 
world when you schemed for Avice to go to Mrs. 
Bennet’s. It was your own doing.” 

‘“ Only for the sake of the marriage—only to 
keep her equal to Charley. When you chose 
the world for Charley, then I chose the world 
for her.” 

“ That’s true, I suppose,” sighed Mrs. Vernon, 
thinking of little angel Nelly, and of the thing 
that had separated the boy from his home. 
“ Perhaps you are right. But let us have no 
more words about the matter.” 

“ And I was going and leaving the thing un- 
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done that I came to do. I can’t give up my hope, 
my romance, Mrs. Vernon. You have often said 
that I could never give up. Well, well, I can’t 
give up that. It is not fit to shut this house to 
the young man.: So Jet Avice live with me; or 
—or—” he began to tremble, and his voice shook;. 
for he. saw that his proposal had come too 
suddenly on Mrs. Vernon, and he feared about her 
answer,—‘‘ or—or—at least, pay me long visits ; 
bless my house with her pure-souled smiles, and 
be a daughter to my lonely age. I have made my 
will. Iam now on my way to Working to sign 
it. I have left every thing between Charley and 
her.” 

-~ “It is not just. She ought not to stand in 
Charley’s way. You have no other heir but 
Charley, Mr. Churcher.” 

“Look ye,” growled the old man, in his severest 
voice, ‘“‘ I love the boy; I love my own daughter’s 
son. But is it the girl’s fault that she is not to 
be his wife? Have I ceased to have faith in her ? 
She would have shared as his wife; she shall still 
share, though not his wife. In my heart her 
place is the same. And if I was, as you said just 
now, the cause of her going into the danger, shall 
I not, living and dead, for ever speak my faith in 
her, and for ever, by word and action, give the lie 
to the suspicion that has cost her so much? It 
has robbed her of joy enough. It will never de- 
prive her of the love of my old heart ; and I fancy 
she will come all the quicker to Monk’s Barton 
for the things that have been said and done against 
her.” And so saying, and leaving Mrs. Vernon 
dumb in her surprise at his generous-hearted 
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words, he went out of the house, and round to the 
stable where his horse and cart were standing, 
and drove off to Working. 

He went to his lawyer, sid he signed his will. 
He went to the bank and drew some money. He 
visited the convent, and saw Kate Cary in the 
orphanage, and left three months’ payment with 
the Sisters of Mercy for her clothes and mainten- 
ance. He then walked through the streets in a 
purposeless way,—a way that no one knowing the 
old man’s character would have thought possible, 
—and he finally came to a stand-still on a bridge 
over a river on the outskirts of the town. 7 

After a few minutes spent there in deep thought, 
he turned and walked rapidly to Mr. Brooks’ 
house in Queen Square. 

Mr. Brooks was at home, and received Mr. 
Churcher in the most friendly manner. He was 
very glad of an opportunity of showing his desire 
for continued friendship with one connected with 
Waddesdon Hall. 

“ My calls are on business generally ; ; and this 
call is on business, though I am glad to say to you 
in your own house that there is, on my part, no 
malice,” said Mr. Churcher bluntly. 

- T believe we have done our duty as well as we 
all knew how. There is plenty to regret, but we 
can’t help that.” | 

“ Who did it, Mr. Brooks ?” 

“If Thad the faintest suspicion, I would tell 
you, Mr. Churcher. I have not.” 3 

“ You have ceased to suspect Avice?” — 

‘* Who else could have done it? There was 
nothing against her more than that. Who else 
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knew of the bottle—its contents—its effects ? 
Who else had any cause against Emma? Why 
did Avice express no surprise on seeing that bottle 
on the tray ?” 

“ Then you do believe she did it ?” : 

“ No. Every observation I have made as to 
her disposition convinces me, more strongly every 
day, that it was against her nature to do it.” 

“Then it might have been accident—some 
strange meeting together of circumstances ?” 

‘ Yes; some one might have brought down 
the bottle; some one might have poured it out ; 
some one else might have filled up the glass with 
wine.” 

“ Why does not somebody speak? Somebody 
knows. Somebody must know. Somebody is 
afraid to speak. Now, listen, Mr. Brooks. The 
man who was the murderer of Janet was at Wad- 
desdon Hall the night of Miss Waddesdon’s party. 
I can prove it. He intended to rob my house 
that night, and he was about the premises. But 
I sat up. I sat up on purpose; and that foiled 
him. The night of that party at Mrs. Bennet’s, 
the thing, as you know, was done. I can prove 
that that man, whoever he was, did it.” 

‘ You know more than came out at the in- 
quest ?” 

“ Yes; I think I do.” 

“Of course you know the right thing to do if 
your information can be used for the conviction 
of the murderer ?” 

“ Yes; I know,” said Mr. Churcher; ‘‘ but I 
wish to speak to you. The time for other business 
is not come yet. I saw the man plainly enough. 
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We were engaged in a fierce struggle, which I 
firmly thought would have been death to one of 
us ; and, but for my feigning it, would have been 
death to me. In the midst of the struggle I made 
him desperate by saying that I should know him 
any where. And at any distance of time I should 
know hin, if I could only see him with his spirit 
up. ‘There is a flash in his eye which I could 
never miss recognising. He was a tali, fine 
almost gentlemanly looking man. A stranger 
here. Now the only stranger that has been 
observed—but, before saying what I was going to 
Bay, tell me, what agitated Miss Groves so much 
that night when Charles was called away? He 
told me of it himself.” 

‘“ Emma heard that you were dead. It was 
enough to agitate her, surely.” 

_ ** She heard that a murder had been committed 
at Monk’s Barton,” pursued Mr. Churcher. 

‘ Well, Mr. Churcher, that is one way of 
putting it. But Emma’s thought was of you. 
You had been kind to her. And your connection 
with Charles and Avice made it a matter of 
personal feeling. She heard that you had been 
killed.” 

‘ Yes. She heard that a murder had been 
committed at Monk’s Barton; that the murderer 
could be identified ; that he was a fine man, not 
apparently of the lower orders; that persons were 
out in pursuit of him; that there was reason to 
suppose he had been seen, and that he would be 
secured. She was greatly agitated. ‘The only 
stranger that I can hear of as having been re- 
marked in this neighbourhood, is a man to whom 
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Emma Groves more than once granted an inter- 
view late at night in Mrs. Bennet’s garden, and 
who was let in by herself by the door that opens 
into Mint Lane.” 

“ Mr. Churcher !” 

“ Mr. Brooks.” 

The men looked into each other’s faces—the 
surgeon with an expression of extreme distress 
and surprise; the old man with a dull, odd, 
curious stare, as hard-hearted a look as ever was 
seen on the face of any human being. Mr. Brooks 
remained speechless. 

“I heard about this man and Emma Groves 
from Martha, who was sent to me from Waddesdon 
Hall in Janet’s place. Mrs. Bennet’s servant told 
her. There is no suspicion in her mind, and not 
—to be thoroughly truthful—much in mine. 
Bat these thoughts, as you have heard them, cross 
my mind sometimes, and as a matter of honesty 
I tell you of them. I wouldn't like to have queer 
thoughts in my mind of a man’s connexions, and 
altogether hide them from him. Are we friends, 
Mr. Brooks ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the surgeon, holding out his 
hand; ‘‘I believe in the straightforwardness of 
your intentions. You will not injure any one 
wantonly, I know.” 

“ Not I,” said Mr. Churcher. ‘* But,” he 
added dfter a pause, and as he stood at the door 
on the point of leaving the room, ‘‘ I may do well 
to say all that lies at my heart. While I live, I 
will never give up the search after that robber and 
murderer till he is found. And I do believe him 
to be that friend of Emma Groves.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE STRANGER IN THE GARDEN. 


Ir troubled Mr. Brooks to have this great sus- 
 picion brought into his house. He pondered over 
‘it, wondering whether the strange old man had 
really done it for the sake of the rough sincerity 
that was so strong a part of his nature. Thinking 
that the murderer might in some way be con- 
nected with Emma Groves, and being determined 
on the guilty person’s detection, had he, for the 
sake of truth and sincerity, come to say that he 
would pursue the matter as long as he lived, and 
by so saying give Emma Groves’s friend all pos- 
sible warning, so that she might be secured from 
annoyance as far as might be? Had this really 
been old Churcher’s motive? Mr. Brooks thought 
the matter over with great attention. He could 
not help fancying that perhaps the old man had 
only come to take his revenge ; because they had 
suspected Avice, he would suspect Emma. Mr. 
Brooks was not a man to give way lightly to rash 
or unkind judgment; but the idea arose that old 
Churcher was revenging himself, and that perhaps 
he meant him to take what he had said as a sort 
of threat,—as good as saying, If you don’t let 
Avice alone, I'll injure Emma. It certainly looked 
like it. After much consideration Mr. Brooks put 
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on his hat, and walked across Queen’s Square to 
No. nine. 

He saw Mrs. Bennet, and then he asked for 
Emma Groves. 

‘* She is writing to Mrs. Temple in the dining- 
room,” said Mrs. Bennet. ‘‘I have asked Mrs. 
Temple to pay mea visit. She can then see for 
herself whether Emma is well enough to go back 
to her. The school re-opens next week, and 
Emma is still very weak and nervous at times. 
But she is very much attached to Mrs. Temple, 
and it would be a misfortune to Emma to lose a 
home that she likes.” 

‘Very true. But I want to see her; sol will 
go down-stairs. Good morning.” 

When Mr. Brooks entered the dining-room, 
he found that Emma had drawn a small table 
close to the blazing fire, and that she was writing 
busily. 

“Cold! Are you cold, Emma? It is so 
bright out of doors. Will you come and walk ?” 

“ No, thank you; I am too busy. Iam very 
much troubled, too, about going back to the 
school. Mrs. Bennet suggests my asking Mrs. 
Temple to come here. Mrs. Bennet is very kind; 
so I have written the letter; and now I think I 
should do better not to send it, but to go myself. 
I wish I knew what was best. What shall I do, 
Mr. Brooks?” And Emma poked the fire, and 
shivered from head to foot. 

** You certainly are not fit for work yet—” 

“But Mrs. Temple is my best friend; and I 
could do enough to pay for my board and lodging. 
And the girls are all fond of me. I could do a 
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little; and in three months’ time I might be well, 
and then things would all go on as they used to do. 
I really think I had better go.” 

“I wish you would not try to deceive me, 
Emma,” said Mr. Brooks. ‘‘ Yours is no common 
state of illness; you are in a state of nervous 
terror. I wish you would, my dear girl, believe 
how much I have been, and how much I am in- 
terested in you. An odd thing has come to my 
knowledge; and I should act as your friend if I 
told you, but as your doctor I hardly dare to tell 
you. What am I to do?” 

' “Tell me,” said Emma. ‘And don’t talk 
about terror. I have had my nerves shaken ; but 
I know nothing about terror, What do you 
know, Mr. Brooks ?” 

She spoke so steadily, that Mr. Brooks repented 
of his words, and blamed himself for possible 
unkindness. 

“ This is all,’ he said. ‘‘Old Mr. Chureher 
has been with me, and, as he seemed to say, for 
friendship’s sake, he laid open his mind as to the 
death of Janet. He says he saw the man ; should 
know him again; believes that the man intended 
murder; and he is determined on his detection. 
He was a stranger; looked to be in a superior 
position in life. He says the only stranger that 
he can hear of as being in this neighbourhood, 
of that sort, is a man whom you have let into Mrs. 
Bennet’s garden, and talked with there. Who 
was that ?” 

Emma Groves had never taken her eyes from 
Mr. Brooks’s face while he was speaking. No 
shadow bad come across it; no mark of agitation 
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appeared upon it. He remarked that with great 
pleasure. When he had finished, she smiled, and 


. heaved a long deep sigh. 


_ “Qh,” she said, in a gentle voice, with a touch 
of amusement in its tone, ‘‘ oh, my poor stranger 
is easily accounted for. It was my brother,—my 
poor dear James. He has left the merchant’s 
house at Bordeaux, and. is in Paris. Heisin a 
> house there—a wine-merchant’s ; but it makes my 
_ heart sore to think of Jem. He hates work, and 
I like it. I wish we could change natures; 
for he has spent his money, and I can’t spend 
mine.” 

“ Did he want money ?” 

- **No—no more than he always wants it. Bad 
company cheated him out of his own three thou- 
sand. He has not had a penny left for the last 
five years. Now he earns one hundred a year. 
Somehow, it is very little to be steady upon; and 
it tempts him to the gambling-table. But he is 
steady now.” 

“ Why did he come here in that secret way ?” 

‘ Banks and Brewer, the wine-merchants here, 
have speculated in French wine, and had some 
great doings with the house to which my brother 
has attached himself in Paris. They took him, 
being an Englishman, partly to use him in this 
matter. He came here to discover how their 
affairs really stood, if he could, with injunctions 
not to make himself known. Now these people— 
Banks and Brewer—know that James is my 
brother, but they never saw him. So when James 
came on this secret mission, he would not visit 
me openly, as by doing so he would let out to 
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‘them that an agent of the Paris house was in the 
‘town. He did not know that I was here until 
Mrs. Temple told him. He lad been there to 
Bee me.” | 

“ James told you this?” 

‘Yes. And the suspicions of the French house 
were awakened by an anonymous letter from some 
one in this town, advising them to send some 
one over to make inquiries before they fulfilled 
" a large order which Banks and Brewer had sent 
to them.” 

‘* How often was James here ?” 

“Heo wrote mea note, and came to see me 
twice. He came twice only to the gurden. I 
made as little of a mystery of it as possible. Jane 
knew that I took the key, and replaced the key 
without any secrecy.” | 
= “ He came twice before your going to Wad- 
desdon ?” 

‘ Yes, only twice, and never any more.” 

“ Where is he now ?” 

‘‘In Paris, I suppose. I am now writing to him 
thore.” 

“ Have you heard about Banks and Brewer ?” 

“ Nothing more.” 

“It has all come out this morning. They are 
ruined. Mr. Banks is arrested, I believe; they 
say they have been ruined by the failure of the 
house of Crapeau in Paris.” 

“Yes; that is my brothers house. Poor 
James! On the world again. He is so unlucky 
but so clever, so tender-hearted! O Mr. Brooks, 
I wish you knew James! You know it is enough 
to sour apy young man to have his property taken 
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from him by sharpers who pretend to be his 
friends. And James has never had credit enough 
for beginning the world again by himself, and 
petting bis living as he has done. Oh, I am very 
sorry for James!” And so Emma Groves leaned 
back in her chair by the fire, and indulged in a 
hearty fit of crying. 

Mr. Brooks liked the girl for the love she gave 
her brother. Yet he did not know how great that 
love was, nor how much it is to a girl like Emma 
Groves to have some one to serve and to devote 
herself to. If she had had a futher or a mother, 
how devoted a daughter she would have been! 
But she was a very lonely creature, with a large 
warm heart that felt obliged to devote itself to 
some one. So she had become the kindest teacher 
that ever lived in a school, and to Mrs. Temple 
she was like a daughter in work and in duty. 
But for her love she had only James,—dear 
brother James. He had always told her his 
troubles ; and he had come with his hopes and his 
joys, and told them too. He was a fine, hand- 
some, warm-hearted creature; there was no doubt 
of that. And he had had a sad struggling life. 
It had been a life hard enough to ruin stronger 
men than he. He had ceased to believe in such 
a thing as sincerity; and as for friendship, he 
laughed at it. He had been cheated and deceived, 
and led away and ruined, by men who called 
themselves his friends, and pretended to give him 
good advice. He had grown hard and suspicious, 
and he lived in an angry temper against the world 
in which he had suffered so severely. But when 
he was with Emma the boy’s heart seemed to 
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come back to him again. He would listen to her 
voice as she sang her best to please and amuse 
him. He would talk to her as he had talked 
when he was only a child, and she, though 
younger, quite a steady little woman by his side. 
And Emma felt that she was the only being on 
earth that he perfectly trusted, and she loved him 
with all her strength. And so this was what 
made her sit by the fire, trembling and anxious. 

She was thinking of ‘‘ poor dear James,” and 
writing to him. 

_ Mr. Brooks felt that he understood her, and he 
was sorry for her. He was pleased, too, with the 
perfectly easy and artless way in which she had 
answered his questions. No anger, no mystery ; 
but all plainly told, without trouble or vexation. 
So he said, 

“My dear Emma, I would send that note to 
Mrs. Temple, if I were you. It seems to me to 
be a very good idea of Mrs. Bennet’s. Let Mrs. 
Temple come, and in a week’s time you might go 
back with her.” 

So the letter to Mrs. Temple went; the in- 
vitation was accepted, and in a few days the lady 
arrived. 

Mrs. Temple was a well-dressed, well-educated, 
elderly, well-looking lady. She was evidently 
very fond of Emma Groves, and sincerely inter- 
ested in her happiness. It followed asa matter 
of course, on her arrival, that she should hear 
every particular of ‘‘the wonderful poisoning 
case.” This story gathered freshness from the 
fact of a new audience having entered the house 
where the circumstances had occurred; and good, 
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little, cheerful, clear-headed Mrs. Bennet, having 
taken a great fancy to Mrs. Temple, talked of 
scarcely any thing else when they were alone 
together during that lady’s five-days’ stay. 

` Accordingly, Mrs. Temple, as was perfectly 
natural, fully believed in Avice Arden’s guilt. She 
appreciated her favourite, Emma Groves, very 
highly. She knew better than any body, from 
several years’ experience how great Emma’s 
talents were, and how strong a power she could 
exercise over other minds. 

Mrs. Temple believed perfectly that Avice had 
had good cause for jealousy, and yet that her dear 
Emma was far too good and generous-minded to 
have tried to supplant her friend. But Emma did 
influence other people. Every girl in the school 
liked Emma; even those who feared her steady 
rule admired her; and it was all because Emma 
was so naturally unselfish. 

' In conversation, and by inquiry, every circum- 
stance, .however small, was got out by Mrs. 
Temple. She talked to Emma, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks, to Mrs. Bennet, and to her maid-servant, 
—good-hearted, chattering Jane. She was quite 
satisfied as to how all things had happened in her 
own mind. Emma, by the force of her own 
natural superiority of character, through the re- 
finement of her manners, and through the attrac- 
tion that always belongs to cultivated talents, had, 
no doubt, captivated Charles Vernon. ‘There had 
been, Mrs. Temple thought, cause for Avice 
Arden’s jealousy, even though the words she had 
overheard related to the housebreaking at Monk’s 
Barton. 
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“ No doubt she misunderstood the words, and 
that mistake was the final trouble that drove her 
to revenge,” said Mrs. Temple; ‘‘ but I make no 
scruple in saying, that if there had not been good 
cause for that girl’s fears, she would never have 
given way to such a provocation. Emma meant 
no harm; but the harm was done, and Avice’s 
feelings were just. The young man, under the 
absorbing interest and horror of the events here 
and at Monk’s Barton, may not yet know the state 
of his feelings towards Emma; but he will know 
one day, and, mark my words, Mrs. Bennet, they 
will marry.” 

Mrs. Temple had a way of placing her own 
opinions before people with such clearness and 
positiveness, that it was hard not to agree with 
her. Mrs. Bennet listened and admired, till at 
last she listened and believed. 

One day, during Mrs. Temple’s visit, Mr. 
Brooks sent a message to his mother-in- law that 
he and his wife wished to spend that evening 
with her. 

Of course they were received with pleasure, and 
in the evening, after tea, when the ladies’ work 
was brought out, and Mr. Brooks was sitting con- 
templating the fire, a very important conversation 
occurred. Indeed, it was to have this conversation 
that Mr. Brooks had proposed to come. 

“ I have had a letter from James Gr oves,’ ’ said 
Mr. Brooks. 

“ From my brother !” said Emma. 

Mr. Brooks looked at her. How white she 
grew ! 

“ Yes. I never heard from him before in my 
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me secretly. I understood that he would write in 
his own name from London, but that he was here 
in this town to make private inquiries as to the 
financial position of the firm.” 

“ That agrees with what he says; but Emma, 
you told me that Crapeau’s house was what we call 
bankrupt, and that Jumes was again on the world. 
How did you know this ?” 

“ James told me that if there was a failure or a 
closing of the business—I don’t know the legal 
terms—that he should be again upon the world. 
I used his own words.” 

‘It seems to me very strange,” said Mr. Brooks, 
“ that James Groves should have attached himself 
to a house whose business was in such a doubtful 
state.” 

“I believe that I said something of that sort. 
For he told me that he had undertaken the office 
of making inquiries and collecting debts in Eng- 
land, with the understanding that if he succeeded 
to their satisfaction he should be recommended by 
them to another house, one of the partners in 
which was a relation of M. Crapeau’s, and, I 
think, of the same name.” 

Mr. Brooks listened attentively. 

‘ And did he write to you that he had suc- 
ceeded ?” 

“No. I have written to him, but he has not 
written to me.’ 

“ But, Emma, you told me that yon knew he 
was again, to use your own expression, ‘on the 
world,’ and that this was in consequence of the 
fuilure of the house.” 

“ Yes, I did. He sent me a French paper. It 
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is now in that side-board drawer. I saw the 
closing of the house mentioned. I then knew 
that James was out of place. I wrote to him to 
know if he had been recommended as he hoped. 
I was writing that letter when you came in and 
told me of Mr. Churcher’s suspicion.” 

. “Mrs. Temple,” said Mrs. Brooks, ‘‘ can you 
tell me when James called on you to see his 
sister ?” 

“No; I can’t tell vou the exact day. It was 
before Christmas. He lunched with me. He 
said he had to visit this town on business, and 
was pleased and amused to think of Emma’s being 
here.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Brooks, “it all seems very 
plain. James writes to know about the things 
that have happened here. And he tells me that 
he wrote as Crapeau’s agent to Banks, and de- 
manded payment of their account; that he suc- 
ceeded in getting it, and took the money himself 
to Paris. ‘This pleased his employers, and obtained 
for him the situation he expected in the firm of 
Crapeau and Brooks. Brooks is a distant cousin 
of mine, and I know him tolerably well. We were 
friends as boys, but life has divided us; however, 
we are friends still. I saw him in London three 
years ago. I know James’s story is true; for 
Banks, in this town, attributes their failure to 
James’s insisting-on payment. They really did 
meet him in London, and paid him there, and the 
transaction occurred before the day of the Waddes- 
don party.” 

“ Why do you talk of the Waddesdon party ?” 
said Emma. 
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“ Because on that night old Mr. Churcher says 
he was followed by a man who excited his and old 
Gerard May’s suspicions.” 

Now Mrs. Temple spoke. 

“But, Mr. Brooks, have you been so ont of 
your senses as to think James Groves would rob 
and murder ?” 

“ No, I don’t think so,” he answered gravely ; 
“ but it may be well to have sufficient evidence 
at hand to prove that he was not even near the 
place.” 

And so the conversation ended. 

But before Mrs. Temple went away, and took 
Emma with her, she determined that she would 
see Avice Arden. The whole affair would be 
incomplete, in her mind, if she did not see the 
girl concerning whom she had made up her mind 
perfectly, and not for her unkindly, because she 
kept in her memory that her friend Emma had 
unconsciously given, by her unusual attractiveness, 
a provocation sufficient to account for Avice 
Arden’s conduct. _ 

So Mrs. Temple got Mrs. Bennet to promise 
that she should’ see Avice; and Mrs. Bennet 
began to arrange how to obtain an interview, for 
Avice Arden and Emma Groves had not met since 
the trial. 
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CHAPTER XY. 
MORE LIGHT. 


CERTAINLY an evil deed becomes all the more 
interesting if people fancy that it must have been 
done by the very person whose blameless life up 
to a certain moment might have proved that they 
couldn’t have done it. 

The talk that went on about Avice at Mrs. 
Bennet’s was not held among the wicked. Indeed 
Avice’s very admirers talked her over, and said, 
‘ She must have done it. Who else could have 
done it? How she must have loved Charles 
Vernon! Poor creature, what provocation she 
must have imagined for herself!” 

There sat Emma Groves, still suffering, and 
still weak and nervous. Sometimes she would 
barst into tears, and entreat her friends to say no 
more about it. And when Mrs. Bennet proposed 
asking Avice to come and say ‘‘ good bye” to her, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh yes; oh, yes; let me see her 
again. I think I shall never be happy till I feel 
she has forgiven me.” 

Upon this Mrs. Bennet wrote to Mrs. Vernon, 
and said how much they wished to see Avice ; and 
asked her to arrange that Avice might visit them 
one afternoon, if she would. The postman brought 
the letter to Waddesdon, and Mrs. Vernon took 
it from him at the gate. There stood her hus- 
band, and, coming across the meadow, she saw old 
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Churcher walking towards them at his briskest 
pace. So she waited till the old man had arrived, 
and then she read the note. 

“ She shall not go,” said Austin Vernon. “I 
couldn’t take her.” 

‘* If she does not go, they’ll say she dare not,” 
said old Churcher. 

‘¢ Which is right ?” asked Avice’s aunt, looking 
from one to the other. 

‘** Follow the advice of the gray hairs, if you 
like. Such advice is seldom wrong,” said 
Austin. 

“TIl stop and take her myself, if you'll let me,” 
answered Churcher. And it was settled that if 
Avice consented, so it should be. 

Avice looked as pale as death when she heard 
of the arrangement. She knew how the thoughts 
of people’s hearts had gone against her. Her 
whole desire was to say no. But she looked at 
the old man who had taught her to call him 
“ father,” and she said, ‘‘ As you please. What- 
ever you will.” And so, on that January after- 
noon, she went with Mr. Churcber to No. nine. 

Old Mr. Churcher left her, and said, ‘I shall 
be back in an hour. I shall not leave you 
longer.” 

He put up the horse and carriage at the 
Unicorn, and walked to the convent of the Sisters 
of Mercy to see little Kate Cary. He had pro- 
mised old Gerard May to see her; and now the 
school holidays were over, and he could ask what 
they thought of her talents, and how she was 
likely to get on. 

Avice had a very affectionate welcome from Mrs. 
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‘Bennet. Mrs. Temple was rather grand in her 
‘manner at first, but she got more sociable when 
she found how quiet and steady Avice was, with 
her sweet pale fuce, and sorrow-stricken manner ; 
for though Avice tried to be what people call 
“as usual,” she could not help betraying that 
she suffered a good deal on being thus face to 
face with the friends who suspected her—with the 
girl whom she was thought capable of trying to 
murder. 

Every body tried to behave well; but, in spite 
of their attempts, difficult things had to be said, 
and hard things had to be borne. 

“ I wish to say, my dear Avice, that if you think 
it would be any advantage to you to come back to 
me for a short time, you are welcome to do so,” 
said Mrs. Bennet. 

“ Thank you,” said Avice, very slowly ; for she 
was pondering on the best answer she could make; 
“thank you. But if any one believes me guilty 
of the vile crime of trying to take a fellow-creature’s 
life, they must believe it at their own risk. I am 
not obliged to do any thing to keep them from 
the sin of rash judgment.” 

“I only meant, if it should be good for you to 
consider the opinion of the world—” 

“ No,” interrupted Avice; ‘‘if the opinion of 
the world is against the innocent, the appeal 
ought not to be made to the world, that has shown 
itself incapable of judging, but to God, who must 
work His will out of it. The trial was enough 
for me; if it was not enough for the world, I 
can’t help it. God knows all things. I am 
content.” 
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Mrs. Temple watched the girl, and she listened, 
and liked what she heard. 

Emma Groves then said to Avice, ‘* You for- 
give me ?” 

When she said these words, she rose up, and 
went towards her; she held out her hand, and 
Avice took it; they looked into each other’s faces, 
—Emma with her pleading eyes full of tears, and 
every feature twitching with anxiety; Avice calm, 
and almost with a look of wonder on her counte- 
nance at her friend’s disturbance. 

‘‘ Forgive me!” repeated Emma, breaking down 
into a flood of tears. 

Avice stooped forward, and kissed KEmma’s fore- 
head; and Emma fell on Avice’s shoulder iu an 
agony of distress. 

“ What have I to forgive?” asked Avice, in a 
whisper. “Emma, what is it all? Emma what 
have I to forgive ?” 

She kissed her again and again between the 
sentences, again and again. 

And then Emma looked up, and returned the 
girl’s caresses with passionate eagerness, and yet 
kept saying, 

‘ You forgive me, you forgive me, Avice ?” 

So Avice, almost holding Emma in her arms, 
said softly, 

“ Surely I have nothing to forgive? You never 
tried to win away Charles Vernon’s love. The 
trial that. has parted us was not of your making. 
I have no blame for you, Emma. I am like one 
who sent out the treasure of her heart on the 
waves of the world, and it suffered shipwreck. 
Where the storm came from, I don’t know; why 
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it came, I can’t see: but I have suffered it. All 
life is changed : it is not joyful, as it used to be; 
but it is what God pleases. I must not think of 
it in any other way. Of course I should like to 
know how the poison got into the glass; but I 
should also, perhaps—I don’t know—” 

“ What?” exclaimed Emma. 

“I was going to say, I should like to know who 
robbed Mr. Churcher, and killed dear old Janet. 
But perhaps I would rather not know. There is 
no pleasure in punishment; and he would suffer. 
O Emma, those who suffer can forgive. If there 
is any thing to forgive, God is my witness I for- 
give it now.” 

Once more Avice pressed her Jips on Emma’s 
pale face; and then a ring at the door told of old 
Mr. Chureher’s return ; and she left them. 

“ When is she going?” said the old man, as 
soon as they got into the gig. 

“ The day after to-morrow.” 

‘* Shall we ever see her again ?” 

“Oh, yes; I hope so. I don’t want to lose 
sight of Emma.” 

Old Churcher gave one of his odd grunts, and 
drove the old horse through the lanes ata pace 
that must have surprised the creature; it surprised 
Avice, who said at last, in her old droll way, 

“ What is it all about, Mr. Churcher ?” 

He looked round, and into her face. 

“Thank God for the light in your dear eyes 
once more! I will drive slower now, my Ro- 
mance, my Romance! Not over yet, my darling. 
More to read; and a good ending, may be. Ay, 
Avice, my dear. Would you come to Monk’, 
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Barton, child? Would you come willingly, if I 
asked for you, and your aunt said ‘ yes’ ?” 

The girl was surprised to have this request 
made so suddenly. Her aunt had never spoken 
of the old man’s wish to her. She said, 

“ To Monk’s Barton—to leave Waddesdon—to 
live with you? O Mr. Churcher, must I leave 
them ? Have I lost my home too ?” 

‘‘Nay, nay,” he said quickly, frightened at the 
tremor in her voice; ‘‘ but I thought you would 
humour me in my loneliness. I have thought so 
much about you, child; wished for you for so 
many years. I thought you might like to come 
to the Barton for a month or two at a time, and 
make a sort of a second home there; for you have 
called me ‘ father,’ Avice; and even if it must all 
be off between you and my grandson—” 

‘* Yes, it must,” interrupted Avice. 

“ Well, if it must, I am too old to put off my 
love as if it was a dream to wake up out of. My 
love was no dream; it was a great hope, that 
wound itself into my life; and I have no time to 
unwind the sweet coils with which I bound up all 
that can remain of my future. I am too old to 
change, too old to weave new hopes, too old to see 
into a far-away time which only young eyes will 
live to penetrate. IfI can’t have you as my child 
by the Sacrament of Matrimony, which was to 
bind you to my own lost daughter’s son, then I'd 
have you of your charity, to alone old man, who 
can’t bear to have every hope broken all over 
again: I ask of your charity, child, what I hoped 
to ask of your duty. You will come to Monk’s 
Barton, end make a home there sometimes—some- 
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times, I say, Avice? Can’t you speak, and say 
‘Yes’ to me, child ?” 

It was old Churcher’s voice that trembled now, 
and Avice Arden’s that had grown steady as she 
answered him : 

“ Yes, sometimes; sometimes, dear father. 
Thank you for your love. There is a generous 
thought for me deep down in the heart that pre- 
tends to be so selfish. Times may come, father, 
when I may not like to be at Waddesdon. I 
might not like it if Charles came home. If he 
were coming, or if I thought he wanted to come, 
I would not try my heart by the trial of living 
there. I would come to Monk’s Barton, and to 
your love, father. And if I promise to come in my 
need, then you must promise to send for me in 
yours. Thank you, thank you, father. I am 
happier for this day. I know your love; I feel 
your care. I need never be a trouble in the way of 
uncle and aunt; and I have got back my love for 
poor Emma; and if there be any thing to forgive, 
I have forgiven it.” 

“ What!” exclaimed old Churcher,—‘“‘ what, 
Avice? Love for Emma! Pity—yes, pity—you 
may have. I would have you pity her, and hold 
her in such charity as we may feel towards our 
enemies. But love,—love might shorten the hand 
of justice. And I don’t want that. I will have 
jastice, Avice ; I will have justice on the murderer 
of my old Janet Myers. Where is the good of 
forgiving such a crime as that? Am Ito havea 
faithful servant, and she, too, the wife of a faithfal 
servant, beaten, ay, kicked, to death in my own 
house, in my own hearing, and not have justice 
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on the murderer? It is hard not to feel revenge 
—very hard. But I pray against it. I do, child; 
I pray not to feel vengeance. I forgive the rob- 
bery of my money. I would never move a finger, 
of my own free will, to get a farthing of it back, 
though they do call me a miser. I have stopped 
the notes at the bank; that is true. I am not 
going to let the wretch have more than I can help. 
I say I have stopped the notes; but if he had kept 
his hand from that woman’s bloodshed, he should 
have had the gold. But I will never, while I live, 
give up the search—” 

“ Stop, stop !” cried Avice. ‘‘ We were talking 
of Emma. What has all that you are saying got 
to do with her ?” 

Old Churcher looked round on Avice’s fright- 
ened face, and said, 

“ You know about the man—the brother, whom 
she saw, as she confesses, in the garden; you 
know of my call on Mr. Brooks; you know how 
she said she never met him after a certain day 
before the Waddesdon party. You have been told 
all that ?” | 

Yes, Avice said she had been told all that. 

‘ Well, I never believed her.” 

‘* Not believe Emma !” 

“ No. She knows who robbed me. She was 
overcome that night of Mrs. Bennet’s party 
because she knew. And when the news came to 
Charles that I was dying of my blows, then she 
knew that there was murder. And mark. She 
heard, too, that the man would be known, and 
was pursued. She heard it altogether. It was 
her brother. D’ye understand, child? She loves 
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him. She bears it well, and carries it all off 
bravely. But it was surely him. And all that 
story of Banks and Brewer is a very strange one. 
They have been finely cheated by some one in 
their dealings with the house in France. I can’t 
put that straight yet. But if her brother was 
here, in secret, he wanted money,—and he came 
for mine; and when she heard that murder had 
come out of it, and that the murderer was pursued, 
then— Avice, child, hearken to this—then she 
poisoned herself.” 

“ Oh, stop, stop, Mr. Churcher! Oh, have 
mercy, father. Think, only think one moment, 
of what you are saying! And Emma saw her 
brother for the last time days before our Waddes- 
don party; and you know there are good reasons 
for believing that the wretched sinner followed you 
that night.” | 

“Yes, Iam coming to that. When I went to 
the convent this afternoon to see the child Kate 
Cary, I took her a cake. I heard something from 
Gerard May which made me do this: I gave her 
the cake. Isaid, ‘ What is this ? She answered, 
‘Poor man’s cake.’ She had talked a good deal 
of your Waddesdon party, and the good things to 
eat. She had spoken to old Gerard of ‘ poor 
man’s cake,’ and he had found out from the child 
that a man had been talking to some one whom 
the child called ‘ beautiful lady, —and whom I 
have identified, to my own satisfaction,—that night 
among the yew-trees at Waddesdon, and that she 
had given him victuals and a cake from the table. 
And when old Gerard asked what the man did 
with it all, the child replied to him, and has this 
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day replied to me, that ‘he took the white hand- 
kerchief off the bush, and wrapped it all up and 
went away. ” 

“ Such a child would be no evidence,” said 
Avice, in a low husky voice; for the story seemed 
to take shape and grow up like a truth before her, 
and she shrunk away, from the terror that might 
come out of it,—‘‘ such a child would be no evi- 
dence, thank God !” 

“ But she has pnt me on the right track,” said 
old Churcher. ‘I know where to go, and what 
to do. The child chattered on, poor innocent. 
She had been asking her grandfather for ‘a poor 
man’s cake ;’ asking to be taken to the beautiful 
lady to have a cake. She told him of it the very next 
morning. And then, after the house was broken 
into, and I was recovered, Gerard told me, ‘ not,’ 
as he said, ‘for any good it would do, but just 
because he would not keep even a trifle to him- 
self.’ So I said little, and made no fuss about 
it ; but, ay, Avice, when I thought I held a part 
of that very handkerchief, and was certain in my 
mind as to the woman who gave it, then I knew I 
had a clue to the whole mystery, and that I should 
clear it up one day. He might have been dis- 
guised, and probably he was. But it was he, and 
she knew it. And when she heard that more 
than robbery was done, then, because she loved 
him, because she could not bear the thing that 
seemed so sure, in her misery at the thought of 
his being a murderer, she attempted her own life, 
and no other hand than her own put that poison 
in the glass of wine.” | 

‘ You will tell her all you think,” said Avice, 
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wrapping herself up more closely in her heavy 
cloak, for she was shivering with distress and 
misery,—‘“‘ you will tell Emma—or at least tell 
Mr. Brooks, father ?” 

“ And give notice, that the culprit may escape! 
No. I shall see him if I can. I shall bide a 
little time longer. I shall find out where he is. 
I shall identify him myself if possible. I shall 
work quietly, and make my story perfect. I shall 
not pull the cord till it is strong enough to bear 
the weight. She pretends that he must have been 
somewhere else at the time of my house being 
broken into. That is her story. Ican find out 
. that. The whole town is talking of Banks and 
Brewer, and the clerk who was in league with 
some one else, and helped to ruin them, and then 
got off to America, they say,—an old story,—but 
it is no secret now that James Groves was in 
Working. I shall find out all I want to know 
before long—before long—Avice ; but I feel that I 
have it all right, and that I shall only have a con- 
firmation of what I now believe.” 

There was a long pause after this—so long, that 
old Mr. Churcher said, ‘‘ What’s the matter? 
Have you nothing to say about it?” 

‘* Yes, much ; very much to say. But it had to 
be thought of first.” 

“ Well, and have you thought ?” 

‘ Yes. Mr. Churcher, you got a promise from 
me once. I promised that I would never say any 
thing about that handkerchief which the murderer 
left in your house with my name upon it till 
you gave leave to speak. I followed your in- 
structions. I wrote down all that there was to 
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say, and I locked it up with the handkerchief as 
you ordered.” 

“ And was not that the best plan, Avice? Is — 
there any thing to regret in a measure which pre- 
vented all gossip, and stored up the truth for the 
right hour and the proper time ?” 

“I don’t regret it. I did right to follow your 
orders in a matter that so clearly concerned your- 
self. And as to any question about myself that 
could arise out of the fact of my name on the hand- 
kerchief, I knew that my character was safe in ~ 
your keeping. I told the truth; I wrote down the 
truth; and you hold the written facts with the 
handkerehief that the murderer had taken, and 
left behind him—” . 

‘“ Yes, that murderer being a fine, tall, young 
man, who was, in some sort of disguise, in con- 
versation with Emma Groves, whose gift he 
wrapped up in the handkerchief left on the bush 
to dry. The child saw the poor man, as she calls 
him, take the handkerchief, and that identifies 
bim with the fine strong young fellow much above 
the lowest ranks in which we suppose our house- 
breaker to be, who attempted my life, and from 
whose blows—given, as the medical testimony 
seems to declare, with probably a murderous intent 
—poor Janet died. It holds together. What are 
you thinking of, Avice ?” 

“ That you may be right.” She spoke slowly, 
sadly. With a most solemn sadness, with a most 
painful tone of conviction, she repeated her 
words: “I think you may be right. Emma 
might be made desperate by danger to her brother. 
She had so spoken of him, to me, that I think 
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she would be driven to despair by his doing 
such a deed as was done at Monk’s Barton that. 
night. But I want a promise from you now, Mr. 
Churcher.” | 

**T don’t think that I shall make you a promise, 
then.” 

“ Then I’ll be freed from mine.” 

“ And would you give notice to Emma ?” 

“ Yes; I would. And to her brother too.” 

“ Avice !” 

“ Mr. Churcher !” 

“ You must never do that.” 

“ Make me a promise, then; it is not a hard 
thing. Mr. Churcher, promise me that you 
will take no step in this matter without telling 
me.” 
Well, I tell you this minute I am going to 
ascertain where James Groves is now, where he 
was that night, and where he has been in the 
interval.” 

‘“ You may do that. But you shall do nothing 
to bring him to justice, to bring him before the 
world as a man suspected of robbery and murder, 
without first telling me.” 

Old Churcher laughed. ‘‘ Well, dear fanciful 
child, I can promise that. I should wish to tell 
you. But you will make no objection when the 
time comes, for the discovery of the truth will 
clear you,—clear you, Avice, of these evil suspi- 
cions which have come between you and Charley, 
between me and my hope, my dear Romance. 
We'll get it all right, Avice. There would be no 
news on earth so good for Charley as that you 
were his own Avice once more.” 
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“ Never mind that. You will take no serious 
step in this matter without telling me. Pro- 
mise it.” 

“ Yes; I promise. Faithful to each other 
we shall always be, dear child. And now here 
we are at Waddesdon. I shall not come in. 
Good night.” 

And the old man stopped for Avice to get down, 
and then drove away. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS. 


THe long Christmas holidays were over—and 
Mrs. Temple’s holidays were very long. 

Time passed, and seemed to pass quickly ; for 
there was plenty to do in it. 

The day of Lady Constance Waddesdon’s arrival 
at the hall approached, and the house had begun 
to look fit for its guest. Several letters had come 
from her. Some had been written to Father 
Joseph, some to Mrs. Vernon. All were on busi- 
ness connected with her arrival, and with her 
daughter Lady Clayton’s wishes. But all were 
so full of kindness, and of such a gentle spirit of 
joy, that no one could read them without happi- 
ness. In one ‘‘the dear lady,” as she was very 
commonly called, had spoken of her new son-in- 
Jaw to Mr. Vernon. ‘‘I am glad that my 
daughter’s husband will not be a stranger to you, 
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yet I am sorry to feel that he should be connected 
with your one great loss. Under no other circum- 
stances, perhaps, could you have known him so 
well; and I have the comfort of feeling that in all 
you said of him at that time you only said what 
was true, and that which his life among you— 
for he will live at his wife’s place—will prove to 
be true.” | 

These were precious words to Austin Vernon 
and his wife, and with all the strength of their 
good, honest, Christian hearts they determined to - 
serve Sir Henry and Lady Clayton. Yes; with 
that good service that turns duty into friendship, 
and interest into love, on both sides. 

Upon this principle the work went on at Wad- 
desdon Hall—out of doors, in-doors—with work- 
men and tenants; and new servants engaged for 
many of the places by Mrs. Vernon, under Father 
Joseph's directions. 

There were also other men from London, and 
men from Working; and the London men lodged 
with the Working men, and they talked over the 
gossip of the neighbourhood; and at last Avice 
felt that she did not like helping to work and 
direct at the Hall, because she had found out that 
the men, and even the. women, watched her, and 
whispered about her, and that she was ta them 
‘the girl who, all for love of a young man who 
had begun to care for some one else, had poisoned 
a girl who had been her friend.” 

When this knowledge came to Avice’s mind, 
and the feeling of her being the object of strange 
men’s remarks, and women’s gossip sunk into her 
heart, it was once more as if she couldn’t live 
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under the trial. It was bad enough among friends 
—bad enough among gentlemen like Mr. Brooks, 
and the doctor who had come from London, and 
the magistrates who had done their duty with 
kindness towards her ; but now—now—now ! 

Hadn’t she seen looks and heard jeers? didn’t 
she know that there were jokes going on? Didn’t 
she feel that the trial that she had gone through 
on her knees, calling on God at the most sacred 
moments, in the most holy places—kneeling before 
God Himself, from Whom no secrets are hid, to 
‘Whom all hearts are open,—didn’t she know that 
this great trial which she had had to bear in 
this most solemn way, was made into a scoff and 
a joke—that coarse minds were making a laugh of 
her and it ? 

How could she bear it? Poor Avice! So one 
day, when she was standing on a high stool, 
taking damask from her aunt’s hands, and placing 
the articles one by one into a linen-press, counting 
each pile to see that the numbers corresponded 
with the book that stuck out of her aunt’s apron- 
pocket, and to which, after each set was put away, 
she referred to see that all was right,—one day 
when so employed she heard, and her aunt heard 
—no matter what. They were not intended to 
hear it. And, after all, it was but a coarse joke; 
there was no downright sin in it. They heard 
something; and Avice laid hold of the shelf, and 
bent her head forward against the edge of the 
wood with her eyes shut, for her heart was 
wounded through and through, and she felt giddy 
—fainting, dying perhaps; she didn’t know what 
she felt. 
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Mrs Vernon never spoke. The two stood,— 
the woman and the girl; they stood and felt 
the cross come down upon their souls, and they 
took it. 

After a moment, Mrs. Vernon said, ‘‘ Avice, 
{ll finish this to-morrow. Come down.” 

The girl got off the stool, and stood looking up 
in her aunt’s face. 

‘“ You won't speak to them; you won’t tell any 
one ; you won’t talk to uncle?” 

‘“No, Avice. All that it was right to say has 
been said. There is a time to be dumb, as well 
as atime to speak. And if you and I want a sub- 
ject for meditation, we can remember that God 
Himself was dumb before unjust accusers, and 
that when He spoke He said, ‘Forgive them ; they 
know not what they do.’ ” 

There was a moment of silence; then Mrs. 
Vernon said, 

‘*Go and see about uncle's dinner. He won’t 
be here till five o’clock, and I’m thinking he would 
like the veal hot. Go and see about it, Avice; 
I gave no orders this morning.” 

And so Avice was sent away, and sent into 
active work—into work made on purpose for her. 
She felt it, and she knew it; but she went away 
without a word, and did just as her aunt said ; and 
. having added to the mince-veal an apple-tart made 
by her own hands, she felt quieter and stronger, 
and putting on her bonnet and cloak, she went 
out by the kitchen-door, up the steps into the 
priest’s garden, and then through the door into 
the yew-tree walk, and into the little church. 
There she said her Rosary, and there she read 
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what every body knows, but many have never felt 
till they have seen it as Thomas 4 Kempis wrote 
it,—that they are neither the better for people’s 
praises, nor the worse for their blame. God alone 
as the end of life; God alone as that life’s Judge. 
And once more she took the cross as Father 
Joseph had taught her to take it; and once more 
she thanked her guardian angel that she had 
never done the thing that so many believed her 
to have done. 

Just then her old cousin, John Arden, came 
into the church, and stopped by her side, and 
touched her. She looked up. 

‘“ Come to my master ; he wants you now.” 

So she rose from her knees, and followed John 
Arden to Father Joseph’s house. | 

“ Your aunt has been talking to him,” said 
John ; and then he opened the door of the sitting- 
room, and Avice walked in. | 

Father Joseph was standing up, and he spoke 
the moment he saw her. 

“ Well, child, so the cross grew heavy this 


- afternoon ?” 


“ Yes, Father.” 

‘* Tell me your thoughts ; tell me your feelings. 
Your aunt says you suffered severely; and so she 
came here to ask.me to comfort you. Can I com- 
fort you—do you want comfort, Avice ? 

‘I don’t know.” | 

“ Not know! What were you about when I 
sent for you—doing your uncle’s dinner ?” 

“No; I had finished that. I was in the 
church.” 

‘“ That was the right place for comfort. Bat if 
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you would be better for speaking freely of your 
circumstances, you can speak now—if you can- 
not bear it without help; if you can answer your 
heart’s complainings for yourself, that perhaps is 
best of all. But your aunt says she cannot speak 
of this thing; and she thought it hard for an 
orphan girl like you to speak to no one.” 

“I never felt like an orphan till this trial came,” 
said Avice. ‘‘ But aunt thinks that I speak to 
no one; she thinks it bad for one so young to carry 
a heavy heart so long, and not ease the burden 
some way. She has asked me to talk over things 
with you before; but I have told her it was enough 
to say what I had to say when I was at my duties. 
I now see how earnest her silent sympathy has 
made her. But, Father Joseph, I have talked, I do 
talk; I talk a great deal—too much, I think, some- 
times. I talk to Mr. Churcher sir.” 

“ Mr. Churcher! Well, he is a great friend 
of yours, Avice. And what do you and Mr. 
Churcher find to say about this trial, that still 
asserts its power over you so strongly ?” 

“I will tell you all I may,” said Avice. And 
so, sitting down as the priest told her, she related 
all that Mr. Churcher had said when he drove 
her back that night from Working, and much 
that he had said over and over again on other 
occasions. 

“ He thinks that James Groves is the man, and 
that Emma poisoned herself on hearing that the 
housebreaking had led to murder ?” 

“ There was a report that Mr. Churcher was 
killed ?” 

‘Yes, sir. It was the conversation that re- 
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ferred to him that I heard and misunderstood. 
Uncle Vernon sent to Charles, saying it would 
be all over with his grandfather before the mes- 
sage could reach him, and that he was to come 
away directly.” 

‘* Well, Avice, other people have come to the 
same opinion. Your aunt thinks so; she has 
said so to me. Have you any objection to tell 
me if Mr. Churcher is doing any thing in the 
matter ?” 

‘* Little or nothing at present. He found out 
somehow—through Emma’s letters to Mrs. Brooks, 
I think, but I am not sure,—he found out that 
James had been sent to Bordeaux, and was on a 
visit of business to his old employer. He has 
heard that he is likely to be sent to England 
soon, and then he says he would contrive to see 
him. He goes on saying he should know him 
among a thousand. I think he would have gone 
to Paris; but there were some difficulties, and I 
made the most of them, and I think I have kept 
him at home.” 

‘ But that is only putting off the evil day,” 
said the priest. ‘‘If Mr. Churcher can obtain 
evidence enough to identify any man with the 
crime, he will of course bring that man to 
justice.” 

“ Well,” said Avice, sighing, “‘ I suppose it is 
a thing of course. And sometimes I think how 
blessed it would be to have myself cleared from 
this deadly suspicion. It seems to meas if sus- 
picion were the only thing that lives for ever. 
Why, an evil deed is committed, proved, punished, 
forgotten. But suspicion is wondered over for 
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ever, talked of for ever, till it can’t die. It is 
like a fire that is kept alive by every body’s 
stirring; and when it is nearly dead, the breath 
of any body’s mouth sets it all a-blaze once more. 
I shall never outlive it. It is my portion in this 
world, Father Joseph. But yet I can’t help feel- 
ing sometimes that it would be sweet to my soul 
to have it all cleared up.” 

“ You think that things would return to what 
they were, then ?” 

“ Oh, no,” answered Avice. ‘‘No; my trial 
has made me wiser than to think that. The old 
things could never come back. Mr. Churcher 
thinks they would; but he is a strong wisher— 
ora strong dreamer, I might say. It has been 
part of my work the last few week to make him 
understand that I am never going to marry Charles 
Vernon ; that I couldn’t—that he couldn’t. And 
I think he understands it now.” 

“ But he is determined to continue his search 
after the murderer, whoever he may be ?” 

“Oh, yes; he was with the lawyer only last 
week, consulting him about offering a reward. 
There was a reward offered for the apprehension 
of the culprit at first ; now he thought of offering 
another, and a larger one.” 

“ But why so, if he feels so sure about James 
Groves ?” 

“ I am sure I don’t know. But I think he said 
that he should want clever help, and that the 
more money he offered the wiser would be the 
heads and the cleverer the hand at his disposal. 
But I have been trying—oh, trying 80 hard—to 
keep him from doing any thing.” 
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“I don’t understand you, Avice. You only 
just now said it would be blessed to have your 
own character cleared. I should like to under- 
stand you on this point.” 

‘*T feel like a poor, weak, unreasonable woman, 
I suppose,” said, Avice, with a smile. ‘‘ When I 
suffer, I want ease ; when I am not suffering much, 
I think that even a cleared character might be 
bought too dear?’ 

“ What price would be too dear ?” 

‘* Any thing that could reduce Emma to a state 
of suffering worse than mine. I forgave her. I 
know what my burden is. Hers would be even 
worse—oh, much worse. I can always thank 
God that I didn’t do it.” 

‘*So could she, perhaps. Take care, Avice. 
Don’t be yourself, suspicious. There is no more 
evidence against Emma than there is against 
you.” | 

“ There is evidence against her brother; there 
is suspicion against her.” 

“There is no evidence against her brother. 
There may be evidence against some one, but of 
that ‘some one’ being Emma’s brother there is 
no evidence ; all is suspicion.” 

“There is suspicion, then, strong enough to 
make me wish to spare Emma the horror of 
having her brother proceeded against—to make 
me try to induce Mr. Churcher to be quiet. By 
doing so I have tried to test and prove my perfect 
forgiveness of Emma.” 

‘“ But Avice, suppose you have nothing to 
forgive ?” 

st ene asked me to forgive her.” 
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“ Any body might have done that,—any body 
who had been forced into the position of being 
your accuser.” 

‘ Somebody must have put the poison into the 
wine.” 

‘‘ That is exactly what Mrs. Bennet said to me 
when I vindicated you. Now, listen, Avice. 
Don’t presume to guide Mr. Churcher. Let him 
do as he pleases. If you can only help Emma 
on the supposition of her being guilty of attempt- 
ing her own life, and of her brother being guilty 
of that night’s work at Monk’s Barton, then don’t 
help her. Such help is, secretly, injury.” 

“ But he might be hanged ?” 

“ That is no business of yours. I repeat what 
I said: if you can only help her by suspecting 
her, then don’t help her. You are, by that 
very fact of suspecting her, unfit to be her friend. 
You need not be her enemy. Keep neutral; do 
nothing.” 

“It is very hard work to do nothing sometimes,” 
said Avice, smiling; for the advice was so new 
that she could not help it. 

“ Well, then, say your prayers, and try your 
powers on yourself; learn to think Emma inno- 
cent; trust her. You can trust, even under the 
most suspicious circumstances, if you try; trust 
_bher. You are not called on to approve her: you 
are not called on to condemn her; live for a time 
upon trust. It is good strengthening food, Avice ; 
it won’t hurt you. Will you try ?” 

She paused for a moment, thinking; trying her 
heart’s sincerity, perhaps, before shespoke. Then 
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she said, “Trust her! Yes; I will try. I ought 
to try when you tell me.” 

“ And now I will reward you,” said the good old 
priest. ‘‘Mrs. Brooks has forwardéd to me a 
very interesting letter from Emma to her. It is 
no secret. I am desired to get prayers. I have 
asked for your prayers first, mind. Emma is 
thinking of being a Catholic. One of the con- 
siderations by which she is excited to take this 
step is this—the way in which Catholics can 
suffer; she means the way in which, after doing 
such things as are right, they can leave results to 
God. It seems that many things were said and 
‘done by her friends at Working, and by you at 
Waddesdon, which, she being the only one of tha 
party not a Catholic, have impressed her very 
much. She has written for books and instruction 
to Mrs. Brooks; and if her mind becomes, by. 
God’s grace, convinced, she will tell Mrs. Temple, 
and then leave her place in the school as soon as 
Mrs. Temple wishes it.” 

“It is so bard to think of any thing except with 
reference to oneself,” said Avice. ‘‘And yet, I 
could not bear to be insincere with you. Would 
it do me any good ?” 

“ Don't let your mind rest on that ; still, I may 
say that I don’t see how her conversion to the 
Catholic faith can affect the state of people’s feelings 
towards you. Your best state is a state of trust. 
Pray for Emma, and believe her innocent; believe 
that she had no motive for the conduct you impute 
to her; and trust as you would be trusted. Will 
you ?” 
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And Avice answered, ‘“‘ Yes.” And then shë 
said, ‘‘ Is there any more to say ?” 

“I have been thinking,” said Father Joseph, 
‘“ that, as half-confidences are generally disagree- 
able, I should tell of the other motive mentioned 
by Emma; she says that a letter from her brother 
in Paris, pressing her to consider the question of 
the claims of the Catholic Church, came at the 
moment when her own mind was wavering, and 
fixed her in her intentions. She says James has 
been in a hospital in Paris, and she also speaks of 
his having fallen in with Sir Henry and Lady 
Clayton. We shall have Lady Constance here next 
month, and then we can know the particulars of 
all this.” 

“ May I tell this to Mr. Churcher ?” 

“ Of course you may. Emma makes no secret 
of it. It would be natural to tell Mr. Churcher; 
and so it should be done.” 

Then Avice left Father Joseph with much to 
think of, and trying with all the strength of her 
obedient spirit to do as she had been told to do,— 
to trust.” 

She told her aunt about Emma. But her aunt 
only answered shortly, ‘‘ Father Joseph told me.” 

‘* Have you told uncle ?” 

“ Yes, Avice. Make out Mrs. Bennet’s butter- 
bill. It is all entered in my day-book.” 

It was plain to Avice that her aunt was not 
going to talk of Emma Groves. But, turning 
round to look at her, she saw her make the 
sign of the cross, and move her lips as if praying, 
as she went, with her usual brisk step, out of the 
room. 
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“I won’t trouble her any more,” thought Avice. 
**'We can neither of us speak of Emma Groves 
as, perhaps, we ought to speak—or think. Well, 
aunt turns thoughts aside, and her words are 
prayers. Is she trying to trust too, I wonder ?” 

More than a week passed before Avice saw Mr. 
Churcher. He came one clear, bright, soft even- 
ing, and followed the girl’s steps as she was 
wandering away towards little Nelly’s grave. It 
was bright there. It always was. The primroses 
were out, a blossoming cross of luxuriant green, 
and flowers that looked like stars in the pale 
sunset light. | 

“I wish we could understand what a great 
and what a glorious thing death must be,” said 
Avice. 

And her voice sounded like music in the tender 
calm of the dying day, and the old man’s ears 
- drank it in lovingly. 

‘“ The saints know,” answered Gregory Churcher. 
‘* But there are many kinds of deaths. That little 
treasure has no sadness mixed with her memory. 
Death to ber was life for ever. But I am old; 
and I toil down the path, and find it but a stony 
road, Avice. And I bear many burdens: the 
burden of my will, my strong will, that must 
strive, and never rests; the burden of many 
memories, of which I seldom speak except to you, 
my child ; and now the heavy weight of sorrow,— 
sorrow for you, sorrow for others,—and the weight 
of the task that I have to perform, the justice 
that I must have done,—that surely I must have 
done before I die. Oh, where is the quiet that 
should bless grey hairs like mine ?” 
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And old Churcher’s voice trembled, and he took 
hold of Avice Arden’s arm, as if to keep himself 
from falling. 

“Emma Groves is going to be a Catholic,” said 
Avice, holding the trembling hand that rested on 
her arm, and speaking softly. 

“I heard it from Mr. Brooks this afternoon ; 
and he—well, I told Mr. Brooks I still suspected 
lim. He seemed surprised. I said no more. 
But I have had him watched. He bas been ina 
hospital for weeks, and Sir Henry Clayton has 
visited him there. I shall wait—wait till he is 
well. My heart goes against accusing a dying 
man.” 

“ Dying ?” 

“ Woll, he was in danger of death. He is not 
in that danger now. It was when this terror 
beset him that he began to think of religion. 
Thank God he could not face the thing that we 
‘began to talk about. The crime, we may hope, 
‘is repented of, is by God forgiven. Once or 
‘twice, as I was driving back from Working, I 
‘thought we should forget what God has forgiven. 
But I can’t get my mind straight about it, Avice. 
I never wanted vengeance, only justice. If any 
"murderer was ever punished, why not this one? 
Who am I, that I should change the Jaw, and let 
‘a murderer go free? So I thought I'd speak to 
Father Joseph; and TIl tell about the handker- 
“chief now, which makes sure that the man who 
‘broke into the house was the same that followed 
‘me home from here that night, and with whom 
‘Emma Groves had been speaking. I shall stay 
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awhile. The moon rises bout nine o'clock; and 
I shall wait for the light to drive home by.” 

“ I have been talking to Father Joseph this 
afternoon; I told him all that you allowed me to 
tell. Iam glad you will tell what remains. But 
he will say to you, as he said to me,—I have been 
thinking of it ever since,—he will say, that there 
is no real evidence against either him or his sister, 
and that we have no right to believe so firmly only 
on suspicion. There is no more evidence against 
them than against me; and I didn’t do it,—the 
thing I was suspected of, I never did.” 

And so the old man and the girl went from 
the grave to the garden, with the soft evening air 
around them so still and sweet. And Gregory 
Churcher made no answer, for he was feeling 
strangely. 

“ Heo told me,” said Avice, “to try to believe 
Emma innocent, and to trust.” 

‘ Yes, child,” murmured old Churcher. ‘‘ But 
you have only to think and to feel; I have to act. 
He may have other advice for me.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
CHANGING SCENES. 


THosE two men, aged and worn,—the priest, 
the cultivator of the Lord’s vineyard, and the 
labourer in the fields of this earth,—those two 
men talked long and gravely together that tran- 
quil evening. 

The world, with its rough hand, had worn deep 
traces of its hard usage on old Churcher’s face; 
and strong and solemn were the marks that the 
priest bore of the contest waged in his Master’s 
service; but every line was a record of victory—of 
power used, and of peace won. 

These men were friends, though born in sta- 
tions far apart, and as different in character as it 
was possible for two human beings to be. The 
priest was to Gregory Churcher as the friend that 
sticks closer than a brother,—a friend whom he 
could not doubt; and Father Joseph knew that 
the man, bowed with toil and bent with years, 
who had come to tell his difficulties and to talk 
out all that was in his mind that day, was a true- 
hearted son of Holy Church,—meek and humble 
in his own strange way ; fervent and pious in those 
secret depths of the heart where many treasures 
are often laid up for God, which the passers-by in 
life’s busy way seldom guess at. 
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They met, and talked long and earnestly; but 
no one ever knew what they said. However, 
when Mr. Churcher walked into the room at 
Waddesdon where Mr. and Mrs. Vernon and Avice 
were lingering over the supper that they had 
kept for him, there was a visible difference in his 
manner—there was something sweeter and more 
gentle than of late; and it touched their hearts to 
find it so. 

When he went, he bade them ‘‘ Good night ” 
tenderly ; and Austin Vernon again used the old 
name, “‘grandfather,’’ as he answered him. Since 
Charles had gone to London, the name had been 
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Mrs. Vernon followed him to the door lingering 
with messages to Martha, who lived at Monk’s 
Barton now. And the old man stood for Avice to 
hold bis greatcoat while he put it-on; and then 
he stooped down and kissed her. It was in the 
passage, with no other light than the moonbeams 
which came in at the open door, where his horse 
and gig were standing. He left his tears on 
her cheek; but his voice was strong and cheery as 
he said, 

“ Good night dear friends ; good night once 
more, Austin ; and always thanks. Good night.” 

The wheels went merrily down the road, and 
Avice listened to the dying away of the sound, 
giving thanks, and yet not knowing why. 

Mr. Churcher drove fast, and the horse went 
willingly, as horses do who know their homes and 
want to get there. Across the heath, and into 
the road, and past the fine old church and the 
chur¢chyard-wall. . 
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A figure was standing near the stile, and his 
words, ‘‘ You, master?’ were answered with, 
‘ Yes, Myers; later than I expected ; but safe at 
last.” 

Myers got over the stile, and kept by the side 
of the gig till the Monk’s-Barton gate was reached, 
when he stood at the horse’s head while Mr. 
Churcher got down.” 

“ Watching late, Myers. Time does not do its 
work well with you, my friend. We need not 
sorrow always. 

“Tis fret as much as sorrow, “master. I can’t 
‘reconcile myself to the hard end that she came to. 
One must have died first; but the way it was 
done! I can’t calm down my mind to think of 
it. She never gave a hard word or a hard thought, 
I believe, to a soul in her life; such an end don’t 
seem to belong to such a life. A peaceful, hard- 
working, faithful woman, master. And then a 
quiet night comes like this, and. the very shadows 
seem asleep as they are lying on the road; and 
Monk’s Barton was always like the quietest place 
upon earth; and then I think of all she suffered, 
and I can’t reconcile myself to the end she came 
to—I can’t, master; I can’t at all. So I was 
stopping by her grave a bit—poor Janet! And 
it seemed but a while ago,” sobbed the man, 
“that we came down that very pathway, newly 
married man and wife. If any one could have 
said to me then of the girl on my arm, ‘ She'll be 
murdered,’ I should have said there would be 
death for death when that came about—my own 
strong hand for my own dear wife. But, ay, 
master, we know nothing. We are but boasters 
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‘the best of us; and there lies she. Beaten and 
disfigured; and here I am doing the old work, 
thinking the same thoughts as when she was 
well and waiting on me. I can hardly believe it 
‘sometimes, master. And this night even, it seemed 
to me as if it couldn’t be.” 

‘The old servant wept, and his voice shook; his 
chattering teeth impeded his utterance. 

The old master stood by, letting every word - 
-drop into his heart, and feeling that they bore 
‘witness there. He would not have interrupted 
Myers for the world. When the man had finished, 
he had nothing to answer him with. A sensation 
of wonder that he should say so much,—a feeling 
that the heart must indeed be full that could thus 
make so free an outpouring,—rose up in Gregory 
Churcher’s mind, and seemed to suggest a new 
duty to him. He owed it to the man before him 
to investigate the case to the utmost. He was 
‘pressed on all sides to discover all that could be 
known. He would proceed more steadily now; 
he would make it a matter of business, and sepa- 
-rate it as much as possible from private feelings, 
‘and his own hopes and his own cares. He would 
try to get justice for justice’ sake ; or as old Myers 
‘gaid, “‘ to settle his mind: if he knew all about it, 
he should be able to reconcile himself to the case, 
‘and to bring his mind to it better than he could 
‘as it was.” 

And gradually, day after day, and week after 
-week, it became more a matter of business and 
‘less a matter of feeling to find out the truth; and 
old Churcher said to himself, that if it were not 
.James.Groves, then it was doing injustice to accuse 
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him. The circumstances they knew of being 
against him, he ought either to be condemned or 
acquitted. Mr. Churcher had prayed successfully 
against vengeance. The heat and the anger were 
dying out of his heart—had died out; and as he 
bade Myers ‘‘ Good night,” he went to his room 
with more peace, and yet with a more fixed in- 
tention of bringing all things to light, than he 
had ever felt before. 

He went to his prayers in the chapel chamber. 
He gave his whole will to God. It was to him an 
easy offering, because it was a perfect gift. He 
felt now that he could go through with this thing, 
knowing he had neither wish nor anxiety as to the 
result. He would do it as a duty to the living, 
lest vice should be encouraged—lest the innocent 
should be condemned. And so he took his supper 
of cold milk and dry bread by Martha’s fire, and 
went to rest. 

Easter came. It fell late that year, and the 
early summer flowers burst forth out of their buds 
to meet it, and the whole world looked gay. 

Lady Constance Waddesdon had arrived. 
‘The dear lady’ looked like that which the 
people loved to call her. She was not fifty years 
of age yet by two or three years, and, with her 
tall figure and her quiet dress, she still looked 
young. She had a sweet, tranquil grace about 
her; aud, notwithstanding her long absence, not 
a name had been forgotten, though explanations 
had to be made of how a fine tall youth of twenty- 
one was the little Willie who had a new jacket 
given him for saying his hymns so well. 

Austin Vernon could scarcely keep his tears 
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away when he welcomed her. The arches of ever- 
green were decorated with loving words, and the 
first sight the mother saw on coming back to her 
old home was her daughter’s name, dearer to her, 
much dearer, than her own: ‘Long life and 
happiness to Sir Henry and Lady Clayton !” 
And “Lady Constance, welcome!’ ‘‘ Welcome! 
welcome !” again and again was heard wherever 
the carriage had to stop, and the crowd could 
greet her. 

Then, as she stopped at the well-known door, 
the children drew round, and Father Joseph 
asked her to come out of the carriage, while a 
few of the old people gathered round to speak to 
her. 

Many said the same thing, and it was one of 
the pleasantest things she could hear,—‘‘ We know 
Sir Henry; we know Miss Mary’s husband; we 
know your son, my Lady.” And then cries of 
“ Waddesdon for ever!” and cheers, loud and — 
long, rent the air as she entered the house- 
door, and met her servants in the hall; with Mrs. 
Vernon at the head of them, and passed out of 
sight. : 

Lady Constance had come to make her Easter 
among her own people; and, by a week after that 
day of joy and gladness, she had acquainted her- 
self with all the little events that were worth know- 
ing, and yet that had not been thought of sufficient 
consequence, to form the subjects of letters. 
Father Joseph, in the course of several conver- 
sations, had told every thing about the poisoning 
of Emma Groves, the murder of Janet Myers, and 
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the suspicions that had fallen on Avice and on 
Emma's brother. 

Lady Constance entered with an anxious in- 
terest into every detail. She would not speak to 
Avice, for she would not risk distressing her ; bat 
she spoke to Mrs. Vernon and to Austin Vernon, 
and even went to Monk’s Barton to see Gregory 
Charcher and to talk to him. 

After Easter, Avice went to Mr. Churcher’s 
on a visit. She had herself proposed going. Her 
reason was that she would not be in the way at 
Waddesdon if Charley should propose an Easter 
visit. She told her aunt why she wished to be 
away, and her aunt approved of the idea. Mr. 
Churcher was very happy to get Avice under his 
roof; and so, on an appointed day, Carter drove 
Avice to Monk’s Barton, and left her there as Mr. 
Churcher’s guest, and under Martha’s care. 

Martha was as glad to see Avice as her master 
was. Monk’s Barton was dull compared with 
Waddesdon Hall. And though Martha had con- 
sented without a thought of opposition to become 
once more old Gregory’s servant, she could not 
help sometimes longing for the youthful step and 
the quiet mirth of the girl she had learnt to 
love, aud for whom her old heart had bled in 
secret much more severely than it was in her 
nature to tell. 

So there, at Monk’s Barton, was Avice; and it 
seemed to every body like holiday-time, it was so 
pleasant to look at her. 

And it was pleasant to Avice too. She felt 
suddenly that change was good for her,—so good, 
she could hardly believe how great the effect of it 
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was. She could not help wondering at herself 
as she stood, in happy thoughtlessness, listening 
to the skylark in the sweet morning air, watching 
his uprising till he was first lost to sight and 
then to hearing, and feeling that sense of life and 
the happiness of living that so often steals over 
the hearts of the young in the gay sunshine and 
the broad light of a summer’s day, that seems 
unchanging in its power and stillness. 

The life, too, though in most respects the same 
as at Waddesdon, was in some things different, and 
the variety was pleasant. Strange to say, there 
were more flowers at Monk’s Barton, and a larger 
garden given up to them. 

Avice might prune rose-trees, and divide plants, 
and have labourers to help her to make order 
mingle with beauty. No one else could ever be 
allowed to bring that tangle of yellow brier 
into better form, or to train those branches 
of white roses which had been lying for a twelve- 
month over the beds of blue violets and white 
narcissus. 

It had been woman’s work once; it must be 
woman’s work now. There is nothing more 
healing to the mind than the knowledge that you 
are giving pleasure; that, in spite of your own 
wounds, you are in possession of the oil and wine 
that can heal the wounds of another. And so it 
was with Avice. She was blessing Gregory 
Churcher, and he was blessing her. 

The variety was a blessing; and so was the 
warm love that she felt was all round her, watching 
her, and waiting upon her, and delighting itself 
in her presence. She had given so much pain, 
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that it was a blessing to give pleasure. She had 
been such a heart’s trial to her friends at Wad-. 
desdon,—though she could not help it,—that it 
was a blessing to be moving about at Monk’s 
Barton as an old Man’s Romance. 

There was plenty of work, and she helped to 
do it. Neat-handed creature as she was, how 
Martha smiled and praised her! It was just the: 
same as at Waddesdon for employment ; but there. 
was a refreshing variety on every thing, which 
made a new interest, and gave fresh pleasure at 
every turn. i 

So, when the day’s work was done, and the 
fire in that brightest of rooms blazed cheerily ; 
when the round oak-table was pulled forward, and 
the tea set out, and Mr. Churcher’s arm-chair. 
was brought to the fireside,—for, though June. 
was approaching, the evenings were not warm to 
aged limbs,—then Avice felt how good it was for. 
her to get the mysterious benefit that lies in 
change. 

She and the old man talked of all that inter- 
ested them. No subject was prohibited. Some- 
how—why, she could not tell—somehow she could 
speak there of things that it shook her heart to 
think of at Waddesdon. And so, after a few 
days, there seemed to be nothing untold, and 
nothing untalked of. Even poor Janet’s death, 
that seemed elsewhere to have so terrible a woe 
attached to it, grew bright in that place. Her 
readiness to die ; her devout submission ; her love 
of God; her forgiveness of her murderer; her 
prayers—her almost unceasing prayer for him— 
that he might repent and be saved; offering up 
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her life for his conversion; making of him the 
person in whom she was most interested; making 
of herself, not his victim but his best and truest 
friend. | 

As Avice and Mr. Churcher talked, the irri- 
tation that had once belonged to their own feel- 
ings was gone. His desire to have life for life 
was gone. Her wish for her own justification was 
gone. It was now justice in God’s way ; whatever 
God willed, that was all. | 

Feeling thus, being thus; a messenger brought 
word that Father Joseph would sleep there that 
night on his return from visiting some distant 
Catholic families. It was a very welcome circum- 
stance, and Avice was busy completing the neces- 
sary arrangements. He came, and he brought 
Avice some letters. She read them, and then 
returned to where Mr. Churcher and Father 
Joseph sat. 

She was grave, but not sad, and she asked to 
speak of her letters. 

Mrs. Vernon wrote that Charles had refased 
his father’s invitation to come for an Euster visit 
to Waddesdon ; and she sent a letter of Charles 
Vernon’s to herself. She added a few words, to 
say that she was not surprised, but that she should 
gladly hear of something happening to prevent 
the thing he spoke of. 

That thing was the probability of his marriage 
with Emma Groves. He wrote oddly about it: 

“ She is a Catholic now, and a very fervent 
one. She knows more of me than any one else 
knows, and I know her. She is two years older 


than I am. But I amin a man’s position here, 
j4 
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and life is opening well for me. She would be 
a very good wife for one like me. She knows the 
world, and she is never likely to be led away by 
it. But I feel that my great tie to her is that she 
knows all I have felt, and can feel for me. She 
has pleaded for Aviee. But Avice would not 
marry one who had ever doubted her for one 
moment. And I have been so miserable that I 
seem to know by that misery that I must have 
been doubting her, because nothing else could 
have made me so unhappy. So, like a vessel 
left on purpose without guidance, as if I had 
trusted myself knowingly to the tide alone, I was 
drifting into harbour,—into a home, I hope and 
believe, of more peace than I could find any where 
else,—into marriage with Emma Groves. But 
will she have me? Perhaps you are asking that. 
Yes, I know she will. I can’t tell how I know, 
but I do know it. And if any thing in what I 
have said should vex my father, I ask you, dear 
mother, to make it right with him.” 

And that was Charley’s letter, and Avice sat 
there at the table and read it, in a soft, low, and 
sometimes faltering voice. She read it, however, 
every word. . 

Father Joseph watched her as she read; and 
he watched Gregory Churcher as he listened. 
The old man had also received a letter, and it 
was a tolerably thick one. He had opened it, and 
looked for one moment at its contents. Perhaps 
he had expected to see what he did see. He 
certainly had made no observation, but had sat 
staring into the fire with the letter in the strong 
grasp of his bony hand till Avice came back. 
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When Avice had asked to read her létter, he 
had turned his chair to the table, and resting his 
clasped hands on it with his own letter between 
them, he had listened gravely till she stopped. 
Then he said, in a dreamy voice, 

“*Tsn’t there something under the cover of your 
aunt’s letter that you have not read ?” 
= “TT did not observe it.” , 

‘She read: | 

“ Charles tells his futher that James Groves is 
in London, but that he has not seen him. He is 
jast out of the Paris hospital, he says; and he 
adds, that he was received into the Church there 
at Easter.” : 7 

Avice looked up. Well she might. A sort of 
low cry had forced itself, as it were, from old 
Gregory's lips, and he had said, 

“ See here !” 

He unfolded the paper that was within his own 
eover, and spread before them a number of Bank- 
of-England notes, One hundred and seventy 
pounds lay before them—the very notes of which 
he had been robbed; and iuside the paper that 
confined them were written two words: ‘‘ RESTE- 
TUTION Money.” 

James Groves has become a Catholic, and the 
notes had come back } 


Ù 
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CHAPTER XVIII. O 
EXAMINATION. 


James Groves had become a Catholic, and the 
notes had come back. 

These were two facts. They stared that little 
party in the face. The Bank-of-England notes— 
the same every one of them, that had been taken 
from old Gregory Churcher that terrible night ; 
they were all lying on the table, and the paper 
from which they had been taken lay open, and the 
words written on it, ‘‘ Restitution Money,” seemed 
to invite them to look and read, and be confirmed 
in their worst suspicions. 

These were two great facts, certainly ; but there 
were more; and every thing had to be observed 
and pondered over. 

Old Churcher leaned back in his chair, leaving, 
his regained treasure uncared for on the table, 
and closed his eyes and murmured, “‘ His sister !” 
‘and groaned from the depths of his strong heart ;, 
for he loved Charles Vernon, and though he had 
been vexed at his separation from Avice, he had 
not really blamed him. He knew that Mrs. 
Vernon had spoken wisely when she had taken his 
part, and he had not judged the youth harshly, 
though the disappointment had weighed on him 
heavily. But, now, the thought that he would 
marry the sister of that man ! 
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, As he closed his eyes, the-memory of that night 
seemed to rise within him with all the distinctness 
of a thing that he could see. The very sounds 
that belonged to the time came back; all over 
again he heard’ the strange noises that had come 
from below up the stairs to the place where he 
had been sitting; his own wonder as to what they 
could mean came back, the steps, the door open- 
ing, himself instantly alive to the truth of the 
danger and the attack, the terrible blows, the strug- 
gle hand to hand, the grasp on the throat, and the 
being flung upon the floor and kept there by the 
murderer’s weight, the dim sense of all being over, 
of death perhaps being come, the returning tide of 
life and consciousness, and the sense of its being 
best to feign insensibility and trust his life to that 
deceit ; the certainty in his mind that, but for his 
stillness, he should be murdered on the spot; the 
knowledge of that man having determined, if need 
arose, to kill him, probably thinking that he had 
killed him ;—it was all as present to his mind as 
if he had just suffered it; and that his own grand- 
son, his dear boy, Charley,—the boy who all his 
life had been dreamed over as the person who was 
‘to restore the lost presence of pure womanhood 
to his lonely home,—that he should marry that 
man’s sister ! 

‘His sister!” It came from his lips with a 
tone of such anguish that it made those who heard 
him start. 

Avice rose up, and, standing by his chair, 
placed her hands on his head and forehead 
lovingly, and said, “Father! Father!’ Such 
words always roused him; he looked round, and 
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raised himeelf in his chair. ‘Father, you are 
not, please, to think of that. I know Charles 
better than you do. He will never do what is 
wrong. He will never be undutiful to you. He 
will never make himself any way a cross to you, 
Mr. Churcher. Father,”—with a smile as she 
saw him smile,—*“ it is no time to make troubles, 
nor to go forth to meet the things we know so 
little about ; they may not be on the road to us at 
all, so we need not waste our time by calling upor 
them.” 

“ Right, my darling; right, Avice. I like to 
know how straight you think, how trne your 
judgment is. But you must forgive an old man 
like me. Ape has many weaknesses, and I have 
jost felt one of them.” Having said this, Mr. 
Churcher turned to Father Joseph: “ Will you 
speak a little about this matter, Father? What 
knowledge are we to gain from this ?” 

Father Joseph had been carefully examining the 
paper and the cover in which the notes had been 
placed. ‘‘'I'Ke inside paper,” he said, ‘‘ is French 
paper; the outside cover is an English envelope, 
Iam sure; and the stamp on the cover shows the 
Oxford-Street post-office, I believe. I think,” he 
went on, still gazing at the paper,—‘‘ I think more 
might be found out to-morrow if you would come 
with me to Waddesdon Hall. I think also that 
there is a point on which we might consult Lady 
Constance.” 

Tears were gathering in Avice’s eyes, and her 
swelling heart was feeling very sore. She looked 
from the priest to old Churcher, and from him 
back again to the holy man who had guided her 
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youth and been her heavenly friend from ehild- 
hood to that hour. She knew she should not be 
misunderstood, and she felt that she must speak. 
So she cried out—though she had intended to 
speak quietly, the words would come out with a 
wail—‘‘ Oh, it is cruel; it is too dreadful to take 
his first good action as a Catholic, and make it 
evidence against him; to bring the good actions 
of his new life to prove the sin of the life that 
he has left, and to bring punishment upon him 
for the crimes of which he has repented. Oh, 
do no more; think no more about it, father !” 
And she stood before Gregory Churcher, a picture 
of pious pleading, with her hands clasped, and 
her eyes filled with tears, saying, ‘‘ Forgive, 
forgive him, father ; it can’t be wrong to forgive ?” 

But while old Gregory gazed at the girl and 
felt puzzled in his mind at her earnestness, Father 
Joseph’s voice fell upon the silence with a power 
which Avice had often felt; a power that put 
things straight, that adjusted the balance between 
fact and feeling, that pulled down sentiment and 
put up justice in its place. 

He said, “ The more appearances are against a 
person, the more that person has a right to know 
all, and to be heard in answer. To talk of for- 
giving a man before he is found guilty—even 
before he knows of his being accused—is .to con- 
demn him behind his back. So far from its being 
right to think no more about it, it has now become 
right to proceed to the end. The evidence is now 
so strong, that we can’t help having an opinion or 
a suspicion—call it what you will; and as soon 
as we feel in our hearts that we can’t help being 
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accusers, 80 soon the person whom we suspect has 
a right to know the grounds of the accusation ; 
that is, he has a right to clear himself if he can ;. 
and, the case being such that you can’t pass it off 
your mind with the determination to think no 
more about it,—the case, I say, being of too 
serious & nature for that, —he ought, James Groves 
ought, to know all that we know.” 

‘Then, Father Joseph,” said Avice, “you really 
think James Groves is the man who robbed Mr. 
Churcher, and who murdered Janet ?”’ 

“ No,” said Father Joseph. Avice started. 
“ No, Avice,” said the priest; ‘“‘ I need not think 
any such thing; and as I need not, I do not. The 
opinion I have formed, and the opinion I have 
given, is not as to James Groves’s guilt, but as to 
Mr. Churcher’s duties; he ought now, lest in our 
hearts we condemn the innocent, to produce the 
evidence, and to proceed to the end.” 

‘“ If he should be hanged !” said Avice. 

“ Then he would be guilty—guilty of the crime 
for which that is the penalty. It would all be his 
own doing from first to last. But, Avice,” he 
went on, ‘‘if all this time we are talking—if, 
during all that life through which you have been 
pleading for silence, he should be innocent; if 
Myers and Mr. Churcher spent their lives in 
forgiving a man who would have to forgive them 
if the truth came out—what then? There is but 
one thing to say. Give us truth—truth before 
all the world.” 

There is always something pleasant in the 
feeling that the time of speculation is over and 
the time for action come. That pleasantness was 
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felt the next morning when Mr. Churcher drove 
Avice and Father Joseph back to Waddesdon ; 
and having given up the reins to Carter, they 
walked up the gravelled pathway to the priest’s 
house. 
. John Arden, as usual, opened the door, and: 
they were shown, all three, into the right-hand 
sitting-room, . where Father Joseph generally 
received his guests. They didnot speak. Father 
Joseph offered an easy-chair to Mr. Churcher, 
and pointed to Avice to sit down. He then went 
to the cupboard where books and papers were kept, 
took out a tin box, and bringing it to the table,: 
he unlocked it, and took something out.: He then 
said to Mr. Churcher, ‘‘ Will you show me the 
peper on which: the words ‘Restitution Money. 
are written ?” 

Mr. Charcher irodasi the paper at once. 

Then laying by its side the paper he had taken 
from the tin box, Father Joseph said, ‘‘ The writ-. 
ing isthe same. And the writing on my paper 
declares itself. It is the cover of a letter directed 
to Emma Groves. And that it is from James 
Groves is seen by words on the under side; here 
is part of the word ‘affectionate,’ the whole of the. 
word ‘brother,’ and his signature, ‘ Jas..Groves.’ 
Please not to touch the paper more than is abso- 
lutely necessary, Mr. Churcher. It tells its own 
story so perfectly, that I am afraid of obliterating 
any thing. It was used once for wrapping up 
some pence. You can see the outlines of the 
money. It tore, for the paper is brittle, and 
foreign ; then, this piece of brown packing-paper 
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de put outside all, and the pence screwed up in: 
oth.” 

“ How did you get it ?” asked old Gregory. 

** The day of Mrs. Bennet’s party, I was speak- 
ing to Avice by the door of her garden which 
opens into Mint Lane, and of which Avice had 
the key. Mrs. Bennet had asked Avice to take 
the key and let me out that way. While we 
stood by the gate, I saw this on the ground. 
From a mere spirit of tidiness, I suppose,” said 
Father Joseph, smiling, ‘‘ but certainly without 
any motive that I can recall, I picked the paper 
up. I never thought any more about it. I could 
not have told any one what had become of it. 
But do you remember the day after the attack on 
Janet and yourself, the day after the robbery, 
when I came to visit you, and when you saw Mr. 
Vernon and sent for Avice ?” 

“Yes; I remember that day perfectly,” said 
Mr. Churcher. 

* Well, while Mr. Vernon and I were alone 
down-stairs, he told me of the poisoning case, 
and Emma Groves’s danger, and of the suspicion 
that had fallen on Avice. That was before you 
knew of it ?” 

‘Yes; before I knew of it. I sent for her 
to ask about her handkerchief which the ruffian 
had. She was up-stairs with me. Go on, please, 


sir.” 


“I wasa good deal troubled at this additional 
misery. I would not talk about it. I knew that 
praying was better. When I came back, —Mr. 
Vernon. drove me home,—when I was again in 
this house, I went to my little oratory above-stairs, 
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and told out my heart to our Lady of Good Coun- 
sel, to great St. Joseph, and my patron saint. 
I prayed also to St. Antony that, if any evidence 
necessary to clear the innocent in these terrible 
events should be wanting, he would bring it to 
light. Well, God is wonderful in His Saints. 
I tried after that to keep a quiet mind, and I came 
into this room again. Immediately John Arden 
entered, bringing something that had been in 
my greatcoat pocket. There before me lay that 
paper. I was going to destroy it, but seeing that 
it contained an address, a signature, and a date 
on the post-office stamp, I put it into the box. 
I had a vague feeling that I would not destroy any 
thing connected with that house and that day. 
Afterwards, when you spoke of James Groves as 
the object of your suspicions, I again looked at 
the paper, and replaced it without straightening a 
fold. I felt that it might come in as evidence of 
something, and so it has.” 

“ We know now that James Groves sent back 
the money,” said Avice. 

_ “ We suspect ; we don’t know. We only know 
that the hand who wrote these word, ‘ Restitution 
Money,’ wrote this direction and this signature. 
We may say, I think, that we know that—nothing 
else.” 

“ But that means nothing,” said Aviee, who 
felt greatly interested by the discriminating justice 
of Father Joseph’s words. ‘‘ He might have been 
employed to write it ; it is worth nothing.” 

“It is not worth much. But it is of import- 
ance, as being a thing strong enough to carry an 
assertion. We can assert this: the writing on 
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both these papers is by one hand; that hand we 
have evidence to show is the handwriting of 
James Groves. We can go to. James Groves and 
say, ‘ Explain this. You have, on these grounds, 
laid yourself open to suspicion.. What have you 
to say that we should not accuse you of robbery 
and violence ? ” 

Gregory Churcher had examined the paper 
sufficiently, and he had listened to all Father 
Joseph said. . He rose up. Do o a 
_ “ I am going to Austin. Vernon. Come, Avice. 
Father Joseph, have you any thing to ask Lady 
Coustance? If you have, I would stay with 
Austin till you could tell me what she said.” ©- 
_ “I thought that we could. now tell. Lady 
Constance the whole position, and ask her if she 
ever. saw. James : Groves, and how Sir Henry — 
Clayton got to know about him. . When I know 
this, I will call to speak with you, or send. for 
you to come here. What do you intend to do 
next, Mr..Churcher?” | 

“T intend to go to London. I'll go to- nighty 
Father Joseph; and I wish you’d go with me. 
You’d help: me to do right, and .no more than 
right. Td be very thankful if you’d go.” 

_ “ I won't refuse,” said the priest; ‘ but I can’t 
promise yet. You must go now to the Vernons, 
and. I’ll cross the’ garden to the front lawn, and 
ask to see Lady Constance.” 

. Father Joseph was told that Lady Gonalanee 
wus disengaged, and in a very few minutes he was 
with her. He entered immediately on the topic 
that brought him to her, and she clearly and 
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willingly told him all she knew. It was not 
much. 

She had never seen iaoa Geared But one 
dev in Paris, where she and Sir Henry and Lady 
Clayton were all staying together in an hotel, Sir 
Henry came in and said that he had been driving 
' with a French gentleman, a friend of bis, and 
that, coming round a corner, they had run against 
& group of three or four persons who were stand- 
ing about a man in a fit, he believed, on the pave- 
ment. He said that the pole of the carriage had 
hit one of the persons engaged with the sick 
man ; and that the blow, which was on the back, 
had been so violent that the sufferer had been 
driven to the AOE pIE, in his friend’s carriage at 
once. 

‘* He interested us,” said Lady Constance, ‘‘ by 
saying that the man was an Englishman who 
held a situation in some commercial house in 
Paris; that he had been enquired for with the 
greatest kindness by his employers, one of whom 
was English also, and a relative of Mr. Brooks, a 
surgeon at Working. The injured man was James 
Groves. He had been passing by when the other 
man fell, and he had been called by the police to- 
make inquiries of the other, as they both were 
English, and the sick man was not able to explain 
himself, in French. Just then the carriage, driv- 
ing round rapidly, was the cause of James Groves’s 
being injured. It was a very serious injury of 
Ahe spine, and my son-in-law was greatly interested 
in him. He asked Sir Henry to take possession 
of some letters from his sister; and thus Sir 
Henry found that his sister was, or had been, at 
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Working; and her mention of the Vernons, and 
this place, and Avice Arden, of course was in- 
teresting. Sir Henry visited the hospital con- 
stantly, and in his letters to me, after I had left 
them and was in London, he told me that he 
hoped to have James received into the Church, 
and that he looked forward one day to interest me 
with an account of how his conversion had been 
accomplished. That is all I know,” said Lady 
Constance ; and Father Joseph, pondering upon 
what he had heard, thought that a gaod deal had 
come out of it, and he determined to go to London 
with Mr. Churcher. 

Lady Constance offered her house in London 
to Father Joseph ; but he refused it. It was too far 
from the spot that he foresaw would be the scene 
of action. 

Charles Vernon had lodgings in the Brompton 
Road, not far from the top of Sloane Street; and 
Mrs. Temple’s school, where Emma Groves still 
lived, was on the other side of Putney Bridge, and 
Father Joseph wisely decided that it would not do 
for him to be too far off. 

He went to Mr. Vernon’s as soon as he had 
- made up his mind as to the journey, and told 
them he would go with Mr. Churcher whenever 
he pleased. 

“I came provided for the journey,” said old 
Gregory quietly. ‘‘It crossed my mind that, at 
least, 1 would go up and talk to Charles. After 
the letter sent to Monk’s Barton yesterday, 
Austin, I thought your son ought to know every 
thing—not for lis trouble, but for his information. 
I thought Id just tell him every thing. 
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then I only thought that the money coming back 
at such a moment was suspicious; now, that I 
am certain who wrote the words, the suspicion 
is stronger, and there is actually a fact to be in- 
quired into, and a circumstance to explain. For 
that I go to London, and I shall go straight to 
Charley. One of us will write as soon as we 
can.” 

It took but a short time longer, and a very few 
more words, and the old man and the good priest 
were gone off to the railway-station to catch the 
next train, which would get them into Loudon in 
good time in the evening. 

Together in the railway-carriage! Actually on 
the way to discover who the man was who had 
stained his hand with the blood of the aged and 
the innocent—the housebreaker, the robber, the 
murderer! Old Churcher felt that he was close 
to him now. It came with a solemn sadness. 
Alas, alas, that with his gray hairs he should be 
there as an avenger! Alas, alas! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AWAY FROM HOME. 


Tey reached London in good time, but ia the 
evening. They drove through the busy streets, 
and scarcely spoke a word to each other. Lighted 
shops, lighted lamps; but over all and above all 
floated, in the clear far-away sky, the moon at her 
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fall. As they came to points where the houses 
opened and the sky above was less hid from men 
below, there she was pouring down floods of calm 
clear light and making to herself a field of tran- 
quil glory as she travelled up on high. | 

Old Churcher looked upwards, with a droll smile 
on his face, at that great moon as she appeared 
and disappeared ; and it seemed to him that her 
light was so positive and penetrating that the gay 
streets looked dark after a glance at her pathway 
in the sky. And so is was. ‘There is no place 
where the glory of the full moon looks so wonder- 
ful as in the streets of London. To country eyes 
she seems to have no business there. Does she 
not belong to the meadows and the fields, to the 
steep hill-side, and the spreading ponds,—that 
serve her for a mirror, and give Ler back her beauty 
in its majesty, —and the sky, which is her king- 
dom, in its tranquil awe ? 

Churcher gazed, smiling; then, with a short 
laugh, he said, 

‘Ay, dear! it looks as if gas-lamps might 
serve them; and one’s heart asks, in its fool- 
ishness, what can all these folk want with our 
moon ?” 

“ You never lived in a town ?” said Father 
Joseph. 

‘‘No, sir. Nor you neither, I fancy ?” 

“ But I like a town,” said the priest. “Oh, 
the great harvest of the souls of men; where the 
seed, when it grows, grows strongest! where the 
full corn stands thickest; where the sickle of the 
Great Mower brings down whole sheaves at a time! 
Oh, the rustle of the eurs that are full ripe, and 
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ready for the garner of the Lord! A town, a 
great busy town, its thronged streets, its busy 
faces, its evenings like this; and the moon’s rays 
never mix with the street-lamps’ flashes, but 
makes its own way here and there, sometimes 
scarcely known, then bursting forth with a power 
that startles one, and makes one cry ‘What’s 
that? Oh, it is a picture of the world and the 
Church of God ; and the heart kindles as it con- 
templates it.” 

- Old Churcher side no answer; but not a word 
of what Father Joseph said was unfelt by him ; 
for the hard old man had a pure vein of love and 
fancy in him, and the priest felt as a priest, and 
his hearer’s heart responded to his words. 

They reached Charles Vernon’s lodgings. 

‘* Please to go up first and prepare the boy,” 
said old Gregory. ‘‘ He’ll think we are come 
in anger about his letter, and the girl Emma 
Groves, perhaps. Don’t allow that. I shall leave 
you a few minutes, till I have got in the bags and 
paid the man. TIl see the woman about some 
supper. Tell him straight we have got-a notion 
about who the housebreaker was, but can’t talk to 
any one about it to-night.” 

All these wishes were expressed in the cab 
before they got out. Father Joseph agreed in 
the wisdom of the suggestions, and acted on 
them. Charles’s surprise, which at first was 
almost alarm, on seeing Father Joseph, was all 
got over before old Gregory came up-stairs ; and 
then only a touch of gravity in their greeting 
showed that the occasion which gave them this 
meeting was & serious one. 
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The question rose directly of how they were 
to be lodged. One more bedroom could be pro- 
eured in the house they were in; and by the help 
of Mrs. Blake, the landlady, another room was 
got at the house of a friend not far off. This was 
taken by Father Joseph, as it was nearer than 
Charley’s lodgings to the church at which he hoped 
to say Mass the next morning. And there, ac- 
eordingly, the following day, the priest said Mass, 
and there Charley served him; and old Churcher, 
with swimming eyes, prayed for God’s help to do 
no other will than His. 

They had come up on a Friday, and they 
intended to return on the following Monday, or 
on Tuesday at the latest. A priest who was at 
Working on a visit to the nuns’ chaplain had 
promised to say Mass for Father Joseph on Sunday 
at Waddesdon Hall. 

After Mass on Saturday morning, old Churcher 
said to his grandson, ‘‘ Can you get a holiday, 
Charley ?” 

Charley said he had already written to ask to 
absent himself from his employer’s service till 
Tuesday morning, and it had been arranged that 
he should do so. 

Churcher’s next question was, ‘‘ Where is 
Emma Groves ?”’ 

Charley said she was with Mrs. Temple. 

“ How far off ?” asked Mr. Churcher. 

Charley answered that it was some way off. 
“ The best way to go there was to go in an omni- 
bus to Putney bridge through Fulham, and in 
half an hour or less, if you walked fast, you could 
get there.” 
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“ Where is her brother James ?” asked Mr. 
Churcher. 

“I don’t know,” answered Charley. ‘“ He is 
not in London just now, I fancy. I have not seen 
him. But she told me he was here.” 

“Iam thinking about our best—our honestest 
line of action,” said Mr. Churcher. ‘‘ Charles, 
my dear boy, would you tell me plainly if it would 
bea great trial to you to have to put the notion 
about Emma Groves out of your heart ?” | 

“It would be a very great trial,” said Charles. 
“I am going to be a London man—my life is 
here. What I have gone through one way and 
another has weaned. me from the country. I am 
London through and through. Emma under- 
stands this life, and she adorns it. She is, or she 
will be, every thing that a Catholic man, leading & 
busy, and I hope a prosperous life, could desire 
in this great world of which I feel so fond. I 
think too much in the country,” said Charles; 
“here I act. Some people’s lives are thought, 
others live in action. If I think, I make myself 
miserable. I have not yet done with dear little 
Nelly’s death—I can think myself wretched any 
day. But here in this great world I act; I can 
work, do good, give pleasure, and no thought 
stays too long with me. ‘Things arise to do—they 
get finished, and are done with. What Ican’t do, 
some one else can do; and the burden of life gets 
shaken off. I work, I live, I do my best, and 
have no repinings, no responsibilities. I live in 
my work, and I work and am thankful. This is 
my life, and Emma’s life; and my hope is that 
we may marry.” 
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* It is not my life,” said old Churcher, smil- 
ing; ‘‘ but I can understand what you mean very 
well, my boy. It is according to your character, 
and not according to hers” (Mr. Churcher thought 
of Avice). ‘* Well,” he went on, ‘‘ that idea is 
done with.” 

Charley grew red up to his temples; but he 
never spoke. 

“ Well, well,” sighed Mr. Churcher, as he got: 
rid ‘of the subject,—‘“‘ well, well. But we have 
other things in hand just now; we are up here 
to get at truth in the matter of the house being 
robbed and Janet killed. Charley, it will be æ 
trial to you, my boy; but we fancy that Emma 
Groves knows something. And the suspicion 
that James Groves did it almost reaches to proof. 
Any way, the notes are come back,—the very 
notes,—and all of them. They came back after 
he was received into the Church at Easter, and 
the words, ‘ Restitution Money,’ which were 
written on the paper and enclosed the notes, are 
undoubtedly in James Groves’ handwriting.” 

Here Mr. Churcher went carefully through 
the whole story, and finished by saying that he 
suspected that Emma had, in her misery on hear- 
ing of his being murdered, attempted her own 
ifo. 

“ Now, Charley,” he went on, ‘‘ we are three: 
God’s priest, yourself, and your oldest relative, 
who is also the acting man; but you, my boy, 
with this love and these hopes in your heart, are 
a greatly interested man. For your mother’s sake, 
I would not hurt you. Tell us what to do.” 
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But Charley, instead of speaking, jumped from 
his seat and rushed out of the room. 

Father Joseph and Mr. Churcher looked at each 
other, but neither spoke for a minute or two. 

Then old Churcher sighed forth, “ Poor boy ! 
dear boy! but he must have his own way for a 
while. We will go our way, which is against 
his good heart’s feelings, as gently as we can.. 
Guardian angels, help us now, and the Lord be 
with us !” 

The priest bowed his head, and then taking out 
his book, walked up and down the room saying 
his Office. 

Time passed on,—an hour perhaps, then Mrs. 
Blake, the landlady, came into the room. 

“If you please, sir, your grandson—Mr. Vernon, 
—he has sent back word by our man, whom he 
met in the way, that he should not be back to 
dinner, but that you might expect him about four 
o'clock ; and he hoped you'd be in.” 

“I wonder where he is gone?” said Mr. 
Churcher. 

“ Where did your man see him ?” asked Father 
Joseph. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Mrs. Blake, smiling, 
—she was a kind motherly sort of woman, and a 
good Catholic,—‘‘I fancy he may be gone off by 
an omnibus to fetch Miss Groves. You see, sir, 
I know Miss Groves was expected, because this 
being the last day of May, the devotion to our 
Lady closes with a sermon, the Rosary and Bene- 
diction. About Easter Mrs. Temple came with 
her, and asked me to recommend a place where 
she could lodge for a night or two; and I took 
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them to my friend where you lodge sir” (turning 
to Father Joseph); ‘‘no place could be more fit. 
She was there, gentlemen, when she made her 
First Communion; and two daughters of my 
friend’s, one older and one younger than herself, 
went with her. They are a good pious family, 
men and women all alike for that; and to Joseph 
Callaghan—that’s the father—I owe my husband’s 
conversion. He is a much better educated man 
for his station in life than any Englishman of 
the same station that I ever met with. But that 
was not what you asked about; and I beg your 
pardon, sir,” said Mrs. Blake. 

“ You need not apologise,” said Father Joseph. 
“ To hear of happy conversions, good deeds, and 
the excellent knowledge that the intelligent Irish 
have of their religion, is always pleasant. But am 
I, by being at Mrs. Callaghan’s, keeping Miss 
Groves away ?” 

“Oh, no, sir. She had engaged her rooms 
there from this afternoon to Monday next, and 
they are kept for her. She will go to Holy Com- — 
munion to-morrow, and Mrs. Temple will fetch 
her on Monday. And that Mrs. Temple is a good 
lady, and very motherly to Miss Groves; and, oh, 
sir, so fond of Mr. Vernon,—I think she would do 
any thing he asked her to do.” ` 

With this good Mrs. Blake made her curtsey, 
and said she should have dinner ready at two 
punctually, and that the service at the church 
would begin at seven. And so saying, she left 
the room. | 

Mr. Churcher felt comforted to have this ex- 
planation offered of Charles’s prolonged absence. 
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And he wandered forth into the great solitude of 
the London streets, —the solitude which is made, 
not by the absence of people, but by the absence 
of sympathy, and the silence. There is plenty of 
sound, noise, —the strife, the business, the rush of 
life goes on with a mighty roar sometimes, —but 
still the absence of the human voice makes a great 
silence in the world around you. 

If you stood in a forest alone, amidst the shak- 
ing of the storm, the angry wind, the pelting of 
the hail among the boughs, there would yet, in 
the absence of the human voice, be silence—a 
silence that can be felt, that drives you back 
upon yourself. And so, in the rush of life that 
keeps up a hurrying storm through a whole day 
when London is fullest, there is that absence of 
speech to which a penetrating sense of silence 
belongs, and a loneliness that can scarcely be 
described. 

So old Churcher walked out. What were all 
the people, the throng of conveyances, that great 
tide of life, that overwhelming flow of human 
affairs, to him? He walked on, having nothing 
to do with any of it, with recollections of Monk’s 
Barton in his heart, and a smile hovering round. 
his mouth as he remembered Avice, and knew how 
her thoughts and prayers would be for him. 

And of all who met him and passed him,—of 
those to whom there came for just a second of 
time the knowledge that they were passing or 
meeting an aged man in a huge white greatcoat, 
with a stout oak-stick in his hand,—how little 
did any of them think that that man was in 
London on a question of robbery and murder! 
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Perhaps in some unsuspected corner of their house 
the hand-bill that they had bought and read 
with Avice Arden’s name in it, connected with an 
awful crime, might still have been found; and 
there was the old man who had been so nearly 
killed that night! 

He wandered on, turned, and wandered back 
again. He went into a shop and bought two silk 
umbrellas,—one for Avice, and one for her aunt ; 
and would have bought a third for Martha, but 
put it off till another day, because he thought two 
and his stick were as many as he could comfortably 
carry. ‘‘ Should they not send them?” ‘Send 
them! No.” And old Churcher got home with 
his purchases just in time for dinner. 

Father Joseph too had been out. He had called 
on a priest, who was his friend, and talked of. 
London,—the great heart that throbs with such 
strong life in this dear country of ours—London. 
And they had found plenty to say. 

After dinner once more old Churcher wandered 
forth ; and the priest too had things to see and do. 
But before four o’clock they had both got back to 
their lodgings, and had only just sat down to some 
serious talk on the matter that had brought 
them there, when a cab drove up. Footsteps on 
the stairs were heard, and the door was opened, 
and Charles Vernon and Emma Groves walked in. 

Father Joseph and Mr. Churcher rose to wel- 
come them. It was impossible not to be struck 
by the peculiarity of Emma’s manner and appear- 
ance. There was a sort of determination about 
her such as not one of them had ever observed 
before. She had left Working pale, sad, weak, 
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and thoughtful, scarcely recovered from an illness 
that had almost cost her her life. She walked 
into that room, with Charles Vernon by her side, 
with a firm, quick step, an air of strength, which 
every gesture seemed to show, and a glance of the 
most perfect fearlessness and independence. Mr. 
Churcher observed all this in an instant; but he 
also observed that she was not in the smallest 
degree bold or unwomanly; it only came before 
him as the manner of a woman who was accused, 
and who was able and determined to defend her- 
self. Old Churcher, whose sensations were quick,, 
immediately felt the whole truth of Emma’s 
position ; that she was fatherless and motherless 
—almost friendless ; and that the one being whom 
she had always loved was the person suspected,— 
the person in whose accusation her own supposed 
guilt had a part. And old Churcher saw that she 
had not come there to plead for mercy, or to say 
one word to prevent exposure. No. She was 
there to demand that the worst they feared should 
be openly asserted, examined into, and disproved. 
The old man took it all in at a glance. He offered 
her his hand, and he was very glad to think that 
he was there, and that the time to know every 
thing was come. 

She walked bravely into the room. 

“How do you do, Mr. Churcher? Iam very 
glad to see you again, Father Joseph.” 

She untied her bonnet-strings, and took her 
handkerchief from her neck. She put her cloak, 
gloves, and bonnet on a table in the corner. 
Charles Vernon never spoke,—no one spoke; all 
three watched her. She glanced at the looking- 
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glass over the mantelpiece, and put her hair tidy 
with a touch, and then faced them all as they 
stood looking at her. 

“ Let us sit down,” said Emma, taking a chair. 

They all sat down. She immediately began to 
speak. 

‘‘Charles has told me a long story, Mr. Churcher. 
He has explained to me the reason that has brought 
Father Joseph and yourself to London. You sus- 
pect my brother, James Groves, of having robbed 
your house, and of having been the cause of 
Janet’s death ?” 

“ Yes; I do,” said Churcher. <‘ Charles has 
also told you the grounds of that belief ?” 

“ Yes ; he has.” 

Emma leaned her arms on the table, stooping 
forward, and looking steadily into the old man’s 
face. That face never wavered in its fixed ex- 
pression of sorrowful determination; for old 
Churcher’s heart was fall of grief as he watched 
the noble sort of courage that characterised 
Emma’s whole manner. It was not rude, nor 
defiant, but it was courageous in the highest 
degree. She would hear all, know all, suffer all; 
then and there, once and for ever, the truth 
should appear—or what those accusers believed 
to be the trath; she would hear it, grasp it, 
answer it. 

“Thou art a glorious woman,” thought old 
Churcher in his sad heart, “and I am sorry to 
seo thee at bay.” 

“I suppose,” said Emma, “that your idea of 
my brother’s being the robber and ruffian of that 
night is fixed, at least in some degree, in your 
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mind by knowing that he was what people have 
called ‘a wild fellow’ in his youth ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Churcher; ‘‘ I need not 
know. I have never enquired of my heart and 
mind upon that point. It may have been so, 
without my knowing it; but such an impression 
has nothing to do with the evidence that we have 
on this matter, I think.” 

“ Previous character generally influences peo- 
ple’s opinion. And I suppose I may speak of 
James’s character ?” , 

“Say any thing you like to say. You are not 
required to say it, nor any ways called on to speak 
of his character,” answered Churcher. 

“I will speak of it, however,” said Emma. 
‘James as a youth—just twenty-one—in this 
place—in London—came into his money, three 
thousand pounds. I was scarcely seventeen. I 
was earning my bread, however; and I was, in 
many ways, older than he was. Iam by nature 
a stronger and more calculating character. I 
shall always think,” said Emma, her face blush- 
ing, and her whole countenance kindling as she 
spoke, ‘‘ that James has one of the finest disposi- 
tions in the world. He trusted people, because 
he himself could never deceive; he believed people, 
because he himself could not lie; he was cheated, 
spoken against, led into bad company; he was 
robbed of his money, and the slanderers, to excuse. 
themselves, spoke against his character. He 
stood in this great London at twenty-two years of 
age, without money, without work, without friends, 
without hope,—the victim of bad company, against 
whose evil influence he had had no one to warn 
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him. Was it not enough to make any youth 
despairing—to make any man at war with the 
world? I say it was all bad company, not his 
own evil self. I say that he never went after bad 
company, but that evil men sought him; kept by 
him; never let him go till they had left him 
without a penny of money, and pulled him down 
to so low a level that it was next to impossible 
to get work. When I was eighteen, or only a 
little more, this head of mine, and these hands, 
supported him. Not, however, for very long. 
He was not a coward, to throw himself in the 
battle of life behind a woman’s shield. He 
worked. No.one knows the history of those days.. 
He worked; and he began low down. He got 
abroad at last into a respectable merchant’s house, 
at a salary of a hundred a year,—little enough, 
for he had debts, and many pressing necessities ; 
and he had to borrow money to buy himself decent 
clothes. In all this time of trial there was never 
one word against his character—I mean his 
moral character. If a man can’t afford to pay for 
a house like this,” said Emma, looking round 
her, ‘‘he has no right to live init. James had 
to live among low people—it was cheap to do so ; 
but it was honest. Did he ever then cheat or 
deceive? And yet now you say he can steal! It 
was not respectable to lose all his money, and he 
once so well off in the world. It was not respect- 
able to bet, and gamble, and lend, and give away 
beyond his means. But it was better to be the 
deceived than the deceiver. He was never himself 
the ruin of a single soul. He has rescued many. 
And yet now you say that he took life for gold. 
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He has worked himself independent ; he has saved 
till his debts are paid, and he is honest; he has 
returned good for evil to the bad companions 
who ruined the prospects of his life; he has be- 
come a Catholic: and you call him a murderer 
and a thief.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Churcher, not the least 
discomposed, but loving Emma heartily for her 
advocacy of James,—‘‘my dear, I understand 
you; and I have been a pleased and thankful 
listener. But circumstances are strong against 
him ; and if I don’t wish to accuse him, I must 
be in earnest to have these circumstances ex- 
plained. It may not, mowers be wise of you to 
say any more.” 

_ “Forgive me; but I am going to say every 
thing that is in my mind,” said Emma. . 

But at this moment Mrs. Blake appeared with 
a tea-tray; and Emma, in her pretty pleasant, 
easy way, began to fill the cups; and while Mrs. 
Blake went and came, bringing biscuits and bread- 
and-butter, the subject was not pursued. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
MORE To SAY. 


As soon as they were acain alone, Emma began 
to speak. 

‘ You have already been told, Mr. Churcher, 
that the person I saw in Mrs. Bennet’s garden 
was my brother ?” 

“‘Yes,” said Mr. Churcher. 

“ And you believe it 7” 

“I have no reason for disbelieving it,” he 
answered. 

“You know also, as I told Mr. Brooks, that, 
in consequence of an anonymous letter received 
by his emplovers in Paris, warning them as to 
the state of Banks and Brewer's affairs, James 
was sent over to make private inquiries. His 
employers were going to give up business, or to 
hand over their business to Crapeau and Brooks, 
and they did not wish to be entangled in any 
afars that should postpone that step, or make it 
ane of Jess ease and simplicity than it was intended 
to be. So James came over to see the writer of 
thst letter if he could, and to know something 
posiiive, if possible, as to the commercial posi- 
tian af Barks and Brewer. I dare say,” said 
Enma “that I am very unbasiness-like in my 
ex: essians 7” 


` Yva are quite intelligible,” said Mr. Churcher 
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sternly. ‘‘ And while we allow you to talk, 
Miss Groves, remember that you are talking for 
your own pleasure; and so, get through with 
what you have to say as quickly as possible, if 
you please.” 

“ I am talking for my own pleasure; I know I 
am,” said Emma. ‘And I beg pardon for detain- 
ing you. But I should not be happy if I did not 
speak, and if you did not hear.” 

“I like you too well to contradict you,” said 
old Churcher. ‘You seem made to have your 
own way, so have it. ButI don’t want to hear, 
and I only listen to please you.” 

But there was another reason in Mr. Churcher’s 
heart. He did not want Charles to feel that 
Emma had not fair play. And for Charles’s sake 
he was indulging Emma, as he never would have 
indulged her had he not been made aware of 
Charles’s feelings for her. He would be more 
than just, more than generous now. Charles 
had brought her there, and brought her there to 
speak out her mind. And so she should have her 
way and never suffer for it. Emma went on: 

“It was very desirable that James should do 
his work to the satisfaction of his employers. 
There was also hope of his being taken on by the 
new firm if he succeeded in satisfying the old 
one. I was very anxious that this should be. 
James had gone through so much, that my heart 
fainted within me at the thought of his being 
again on life’s stream without fixed employment 
or any certain means of living. He had been 
very unhappy too. I may as well tell it all,” 
said Emma sadly; “‘he and the only daughter 
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“I don’t know. I declare, with all possible 
solemnity, that I have no idea who did it. It 
is a question on which I know absolutely nothing, 
and on which I have no grounds for making any 

ess.’ 

“ To whom did you give food and a cake on the 
night of the Waddesdon-Hall party? I don’t 
wish you to speak. against your will; you had 
better not answer now, perhaps.” 

“I have no objection to answer. I never saw 
that person before in my life. He told me what 
he was called, and who he was. He was not a 
person in whom I had any interest. But as to — 
repeating his name—I think, because the finding 
of that handkerchief of Avice Arden’s identifies 
that man with the housebreaker—I think, because 
of that, I would rather not tell the name by which 
he called himself—at least, not now.’ 

“ He was not your brother ?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ Did you ever see him again ?” 

“Yes. The morning of Mrs. Bennet’s party, 
I went out into the town, and came in again by 
the garden-door. He followed me in the lane. 
He appeared to be in distress. I refused to 
relieve him. But just as I got inside the door, I 
remembered that I had some pence in my pocket, 
and I gave them to him. No doubt they were 
wrapped up in the: paper which was. afterwards 
picked up by Father Joseph.” 

“You were greatly agitated that night when 
you heard of what had occurred ?” said Mr: 
Churcher, fixing his eyes on Emma. 

She never took her own eyes from the old man’s 
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“I don’t know. I declare, with all possible 
solemnity, that I have no idea who did it. It 
is a question on which I know absolutely nothing, 
and on which I have no grounds for making any 

ess.” 

_ To whom did you give food and a cake on the 
night of the Waddesdon-Hall party? I don’t 
wish you to speak against your will; you had 
better not answer now, perhaps.” : 
= _ “I have no objection to answer. I never saw — 
that person before in my life. He told me what 
he was called, and who he was. He was not a 
person in whom I had any interest. But as to — 
repeating his name—I think, because the finding 
of that handkerchief of Avice Arden’s identifies 
that man with the housebreaker—I think, because 
of that, I would rather not tell the name by which 
he called himself—at least, not now.” 

“ He was not your brother ?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ Did you ever see him again ?” 

“Yes. The morning of Mrs. Bennet’s party, 
I went out into the town, and came in again by 
the garden-door. He followed me in the lane. 
He appeared to be in distress. I refused to 
relieve him. But just as I got inside the door, I 
remembered that I had some pence in my pocket, 
and I gave them to him. No doubt they were 
wrapped up in the- paper which -was afterwards 
»icked up by Father Joseph.” 

‘ You were greatly agitated that night when 

“eard of what had occurred 2” said Mr 
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face, and they flashed with an amusement that she 
appeared scarcely to try to repress. 

“ Really, Mr. Churcher,” she said, ‘* your 
‘young women at Working must be made of some 
stronger material than common flesh and blood if 
they can hear of an old man being murdered— 
whose kindness tlrey had often felt, whose voice 
had spoken pleasant things to them, and whose 
face had kindled into pleasure when they looked 
upon it—without agitation.” . 

_ “I believe you, my dear,” said old Churcher. 
. “ And now you are to talk no more.” | 

“ But, indeed, I have not done yet,” said 
Emma. ‘I don’t believe you will ever give me 
another chance. And as my brother and I are 
entirely innocent of all the evil of which you sus- 
pect us, I wish, while I may, to speak openly of 
myself, and with just as little hesitation of him. 
I know nothing of the returned notes. James has . 
never said a word about them. I should like to 
see the writing which you judge to be his.” 

“Shalt I show her the cover?” asked old 
Chtrcher of Father Joseph. | 
_ Father Joseph saw no objection to her seeing 
it. So old Churcher took the cover from his 
‘desk, and carefully holding it himself on the table, 
‘he told her to examine it. She did so; and then 
‘she said, . | | 

“t Yes, that is James’s writing; I could swear ` 
to it any where.” 

“(Where is your brother 2” 

_ * I don’t know. But he is coming to me at my 
lodgings to-morrow evening. Our arrangement 
“was that hò should be with me on Sunday at six 
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o’clock, when he should have his dinner at my 
tea-time. The mutton-chops are already bought, 
I hope, by my good friend Mrs. Callaghan. You 
can meet him there, or I will bring him here, 
You may fix on any way to see him that pleases 
you.” 

ae He has never seen Charles Vernon yet,” said 
Mr. Churcher. ‘It will be a strange occasion for 
an introduction. But you had better bring him 
here. You can come to our meal at six. Won't 
that do?” 

= Yes, very nicely,” answered Emma. “ And 
now it is time to go to the church.” 

“ Yes, yes.” Very slowly and thoughtfully 
was the old man’s assent dropped out. Then he 
said, ‘And, Emma,” —she looked round quickly, 
—‘‘ there may be more wickedness in the world 
than you think of. Mind, if he does not come of 
his own accord, he will be fetched.” 

She looked round with a radiant smile. “TI 
would not at all mind promising to arrest him 
myself. Should you know him, Mr. Churcher ?” 

A sensation of pain passed through the hearts 
‘of all who listened. Her manner was even dis- 
‘tressingly confident. The old man answered : 

‘‘Among a thousand—among a_ thousand, 
Emma. Alas!” 

_ “ Come away,” said Charles; and he hurried 
‘her down-stairs. 

When they were in the street, he said, 

“You don’t know how Avice has suffered. 
You are triumphant in your knowledge of who 
‘that man was—or who be said he was—the man 
to whom you gave the food; but Avice suffers for 
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being suspected of having tried to poison you— 
suffers deeply, suffers still. You have only to 
speak one word, and your brother is free. But 
who can free her ?” l 

“ I have never ceased feeling for her; I have 
never ceased lamenting that I should, without 
knowledge or intention on my part, have become 
this mysterious cross to her. I couldn’t believe 
that she had tried to poison me. There are some 
ideas that you feel it impossible to entertain. I 
could not believe that; yet, who else did it? But, 
Charles, if I couldn’t believe that terrible thing of 
her when I lay almost dying—when I did not 
know, when nobody knew, whether I should ever 
recover from the effects of that deadly drug—how 
can I believe it now? I don’t believe it; but I 
can’t account for it. So I have done all I can do, 
Every day of this month of May I have asked the 
Blessed Mother of God to look down on her and 
me, two motherless girls, brought in an awful 
way in such close connection with each other. 
Mrs. Bennet has made every inquiry; Mrs. 
Temple has assisted us by her great good sense. 
All our efforts have been fruitless; and it comes 
again and again to the same conclusion: Who but 
Avice could have done it? So I leave it to our 
Mother, most holy, most mertiful. . She may 
make all things plain yet; and Avice and I may 
meet, without any of the doubt and the anguish 
and the heartrending uncertainty with which we 
parted. I can only pray; and I go to-night to 
pray for that special purpose. Oh, this life of 
prayer into which, as Catholics, we enter, is such a 
new life! And every time I have been through- 
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out this month to Benediction, I have asked it.” 
. And Emma, who had kept her courage up so 
bravely while vindicating herself and James, 
broke down under the great thought of Catholic 
life and devotion. ‘‘I have asked it of God,” she 
said, bursting into tears; ‘‘I have asked it face 
to Face.” 

Charles hurried her on in silence, never answer- 
ing her, never speaking; and in a few more 
minutes they were within the church amidst lights 
and flowers and sweet sounds, and the vast mass 
of kneeling people. 

Father Joseph and Mr. Churcher were close 
behind them. The church was crowded. Soon 
the aisles began to fill: the throng increased ; 
men, women and children of all ranks and classes 
of persons. Some one was preaching, and it was 
one of those sermons which many there felt to be 
made on purpose for them—as if for them, and 
for them alone. Then came the Rosary, and the 
alternate prayer rose like the voice of the great 
ocean, a wave of sound. As old Churcher’s voice 
mingled with that sound, his heart trembled ; 
thousands were saying, ‘‘ Pray for us sinners now.” 
Among them Emma knew that many—yes, thank 
God, many—were praying for Avice, though they 
had never seen her face, nor known her name. 
But she and her good Irish friends had got a 
large number of persons to join them with that 
prayer, and especially at that time, fora young 
girl who was accused of a heinous crime. So, 
here and there, all through that thronging multi- 
tude, and in the same way through other churches 
in London, God’s mercy and His holy Mother’s 
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glass over the mantelpiece, and put her hair tidy 
with a touch, and then faced them all as they 
stood looking at her. 

“ Let us sit down,” said Emma, taking a chair. 

They all sat down. She immediately began to 
speak. 

“Charles has told me along story, Mr. Churcher. 
He has explained to me the reason that has brought 
Father Joseph and yourself to London. You sus- 
pect my brother, James Groves, of having robbed 
your house, and of having been the cause of 
Janet’s death ?” 

“ Yes; I do,” said Churcher. ‘‘ Charles has 
also told you the grounds of that belief ?” 

“ Yes ; he has.” 

Emma leaned her arms on the table, stooping 
forward, and looking steadily into the old man’s 
face. That face never wavered in its fixed ex- 
pression of sorrowful determination; for old 
Churcher’s heart was fall of grief as he watched 
the noble sort of courage that characterised 
Emma’s whole manner. It was not rude, nor 
defiant, but it was courageous in the highest 
degree. She would hear all, know all, suffer all; 
then and there, once and for ever, the truth 
should appear—or what those accusers believed 
to be the truth; she would hear it, grasp it, 
answer it. 

“ Thou art a glorious woman,” thought old 
Churcher in his sad heart, “and I am sorry to 
see thee at bay.” 

“I suppose,” said Emma, “that your idea of 
my brother’s being the robber and ruffian of that 
night is fixed, at least in some degree, in your 
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mind by knowing that he was what people have 
called ‘a wild fellow’ in his youth ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Churcher; “ I need not 
know. I have never enquired of my heart and 
mind upon that point. It may have been so, 
without my knowing it; but such an impression 
has nothing to do with the evidence that we have 
on this matter, I think.” 

“ Previous character generally influences peo- 
ple’s opinion. And I suppose I may speak of 
James’s character ?”’ l 
= “ Say any thing you like to say. You are not 
required to say it, nor any ways called on to speak 
of his character,” answered Churcher. 

“I will speak of it, however,” said Emma. 
“James as a youth—just twenty-one—in this 
place—in London—came into his money, three 
thousand pounds. I was scarcely seventeen. I 
was earning my bread, however; and I was, in 
many ways, older than he was. Iam by nature 
a stronger and more calculating character. I 
shall always think,” said Emma, her face blush- 
ing, and her whole countenance kindling as she 
spoke, ‘‘that James has one of the finest disposi- 
tions in the world. He trusted people, because 
he himself could never deceive; he believed people, 
because he himself could not lie; he was cheated, 
spoken against, led into bad company; he was 
robbed of his money, and the slanderers, to excuse 
themselves, spoke against his character. He 
stood in this great London at twenty-two years of 
age, without money, without work, without friends, 
without hope,—the victim of bad company, against 
whose evil influence he had had no one to warn 
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He has worked himself independent ; he has saved 
till lis debts are paid, and he is honest; he has 
returned good for evil to the bad companions 
who ruined the prospects of his life; he has be- 
come a Catholic: and you call him a murderer 
and a thief.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Churcher, not the least 
discomposed, but loving Emma heartily for her 
advocacy of James,—‘‘ my dear, I understand 
you; and I have been a pleased and thankful 
listener. But circumstances are strong against 
him ; and if I don’t wish to accuse him, I must 
be in earnest to have these circumstances ex- 
plained. It may not, aoveve be wise of you to 
say any more.’ 

i Forgive me; but I am going to say every 
thing that is in my mind,” said Emma. . 

But at this moment Mrs. Blake appeared with 
a tea-tray; and Emma, in her pretty pleasant, 
easy way, began to fill the cups; and while Mrs. 
Blake went and came, bringing biscuits and bread- 
and-butter, the subject was not pursued. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
MORE TO SAY. 


As soon as they were again alone, Emma began 
to speak. 

‘ You have already been told, Mr. Churcher, 
that the person I saw in Mrs. Bennet’s garden 
was my brother ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Churcher. 

‘* And you believe it ?” 
= “I have no reason for disbelieving it,” he 
answered. 

‘“ You know also, as I told Mr. Brooks, that, 
in consequence of an anonymous letter received 
by his employers in Paris, warning them as to 
the state of Banks and Brewer’s affairs, James 
was sent over to make private inquiries. His 
employers were going to give up business, or to 
hand over their business to Crapeau and Brooks, 
and they did not wish to be entangled in any 
affairs that should postpone that step, or make it 
one of less ease and simplicity than it was intended 
to be. So James came over to see the writer of 
that letter if he could, and to know something 
positive, if possible, as to the commercial posi- 
tion of Banks and Brewer. I dare say,” said 
Emma, “that I am very unbusiness-like in my 
expressions ?” 

‘‘ You are quite intelligible,” said Mr. Churcher 
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sternly. ‘‘And while we allow you to talk, 
Miss Groves, remember that you are talking for 
your own pleasure; and so, get through with 
what you have to say as quickly as possible, if 
you please.” 

“ I am talking for my own pleasure; I know I 
am,” said Emma. ‘And I beg pardon for detain- 
ing you. But I should not be happy if I did not 
speak, and if you did not hear.” 

“I like you too well to contradict you,” said 
old Churcher. ‘‘ You seem made to have your 
own way, so have it. But I don’t want to hear, 
and I only listen to please you.” 

But there was another reason in Mr. Churcher’s 
heart. He did not want Charles to feel that 
Emma had not fair play. And for Charles’s sake 
he was indulging Emma, as he never would have 
indulged her had he not been made aware of 
Charles’s feelings for her. He would be more 
than just, more than generous now. Charles 
had brought her there, and brought her there to 
speak out her mind. And so she should have her 
way and never suffer for it. Emma went on: 

“It was very desirable that James should do 
his work to the satisfaction of his employers. 
There was also hope of his being taken on by the 
new firm if he succeeded in satisfying the old 
one. I was very anxious that this should be. 
James had gone through so much, that my heart 
fainted within me at the thought of his being 
again on life’s stream without fixed employment 
or any certain means of living. He had been 
very unhappy too. I may as well tell it all,” 
said Emma sadly; “he and the only daughter 
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of the wine-merchant at Bordeaux had fallen in 
love, and as the father would not consent, James 
left the house. It would have been consented to 
easily enough, if James had still possessed the 
money that our rich and kind old relative had left 
him. But bad company had done more tlian 
merely rob him—bad company had fixed its stain 
upon him; and people talked of hia having thrown 
away his fortune, and ruined his prospects; and 
there he stood, poor indeed, yet not what he was 
thought to be. He stood before them, generous, 
kind, forgiving, repentant; he consented to his 
own blame so honestly, so more than truthfully, 
that people forgot to blame any one else; and 
they forgot that which I never forgot—all he had 
gone through, all he had endured from the base- 
ness of those whom he had called his friends. 
All he had suffered, all he had lost, had never 
hurt his great, good, true, and generous heart. 
He was one who had charity for his enemies, and 
forgiveness for his persecutors. He has never 
been despairing over his up-hill road, because he 
never forgot that he had built up its steepness for 
himself. I am here to say this, Mr. Churcher ; 
to say behind his back what he would not let me 
say before his face,—that a finer character never 
lived than his.” 

Charles Vernon’s face beamed with pleasure 
as she spoke. Her own face was calm in its 
great earnestness, and Mr. Churcher’s eyes were 
on it. 

“ Very well,” he said. ‘‘And now, Emma, 
who put the drug into the wine? who - poisoned 
you ?” | 
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“I don’t know. I declare, with all possible 
solemnity, that I have no idea who did it. It 
is a question on which I know absolutely nothing, 
and on which I have no grounds for making any 
guess.” 

“ To whom did you give food and a cake on the 
night of the Waddesdon-Hall party? I don’t 
wish you to speak. against your will; you had 
better not answer now, perhaps.” 

“I have no objection to answer. I never saw 
that person before in my life. He told me what 
he was called, and who he was. He was not a — 
person in whom I had any interest. But as to 
repeating his name—I think, because the finding 
of that handkerchief of Avice Arden’s identifies 
that man with the housebreaker—I think, because 
of that, I would rather not tell the name by which 
he called himself—at least, not now.’ 

“ He was not your brother 2” 

“ Qh, no.” 

“ Did you ever see him again ?” 

“ Yes. The morning of Mrs. Bennet’s party, 
I went out into the town, and came in again by 
the garden-door. He followed me in the lane. 
He appeared to be in distress. I refused to 
relieve him. But just as I got inside the door, I 
remembered that I had some pence in my pocket, 
and I gave them to him. No doubt they were 
wrapped up in the: paper which- was afterwards 
picked up by Father Joseph.” 

“ You were greatly agitated that night when 
you heard of what had occurred?” sail Mr, 
Churcher, fixing bis eyes on Emma. 

She never took her own eyes from the old man’s 
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face, and they flashed with an amusement that she 
appeared scarcely to try to repress. 

“ Really, Mr. Churcher,” she said, ‘‘ your 
young women at Working must be made of some 
stronger material than common flesh and blood if 
they can hear of an old man being murdered— 
whose kindness tbey had often felt, whose voice 
had spoken pleasant things to them, and whose 
face had kindled into pleasure when they looked 
upon it—without agitation.” 

“I believe you, my dear,” said old Churcher. 
. © And now you are to talk no more.” | 

“ But, indeed, I have not done yet,” sgaid 
.Emma. “I don’t believe you will ever give me 
another chance. And as my brother and I are 
entirely innocent of all the evil of which you sus- 
pect us, I wish, while I may, to speak openly of 
myself, and with just as little hesitation of him. 
I know nothing of the returned notes. James has 
never said a word about them. I should like to 
see the writing which you jadge to be his.” 

é“ Shall I show her the cover?” asked old 
Churcher of Father Joseph. — 

Father Joseph saw no objection to her seeing 
it. So old Churcher took the cover from his 
‘desk, and carefally holding it himself on the table, 
he told her to examine it. She did so; and then 
Bhe said, | 

“* Yes, that is James’s writing; I could swear 
to it any where.” 

t Where is your brother ?” 

_ “I don’t know. But he is coming to me at my 
lodgings to-morrow evening. Our arrangement 
‘was that he should be with me on Sunday at six 
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o'clock, when he should have his dinner at my 
tea-time. The mutton-chops are already bought, 
I hope, by my good friend Mrs. Callaghan. You 
can meet him there, or I will bring him here, 
You may fix on any way to see him that pleases 
ou.’ 

“ He has never seen Charles Vernon yet,” said 
Mr. Churcher. ‘It will be a strange occasion for 
an introduction. But you had better bring him 
here. You can come to our meal at six. Won't 
that do?” 

= Yes, very nicely,” answered Emma. “ And 
now it is time to go to the church.” 

“ Yes, yes.” Very slowly and thoughtfully 
was the old man’s assent dropped out. Then he 
said, ‘‘ And, Emma,” —she looked round quickly, 

—‘* there may be more wickedness in the world 
than you think of. Mind, if he does not come of 
his own accord, he will be “fetched. n 

She looked round with a radiant smile. “I 
would not at all mind promising to arrest him 
myself. Should you know him, Mr. Churcher a 

A sensation of pain passed through the hearts 
‘of all who listened. Her manner was even dis- 


‘tressingly confident. The old man answered : 


“ Among & thousand—among a thousand, 
Emma. Alas!” 

‘ Come away,” said Charles ; 5 ‘and he hurried 
‘her down-stairs. 

When they were in the street, he said, 

* You don’t know how Avice has suffered. 
You are triumphant in your knowledge of who 


that man was—or who he said he was—the man 
-to whom you gave the food; but Avice suffers for 
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being suspected of having tried to poison you— 
suffers deeply, suffers still, You have only to 
speak one word, and your brother is free. But 
who can free her ?” 
‘“ I have never ceased feeling for her; I have 
never ceased lamenting that I should, without 
knowledge or intention on my part, have become 
this mysterious cross to her. I couldn’t believe 
that she had tried to poison me. There are some 
ideas that you feel it impossible to entertain. I 
could not believe that; yet, who else did it? But, 
Charles, if I couldn’t believe that terrible thing of 
her when I lay almost dying—when I did not 
know, when nobody knew, whether I should ever 
recover from the effects of that deadly drug—how 
can I believe it now? I don’t believe it; but I 
can’t account for it. So I have done all I can do. 
Every day of this month of May I have asked the 
Blessed Mother of God to look down on her and 
me, two motherless girls, brought in an awful 
way in such close connection with each other. 
Mrs. Bennet has made every inquiry; Mrs. 
Temple has assisted us by her great good sense. 
All our efforts have been fruitless ; and it comes 
again and again to the same conclusion: Who but 
Avice could have done it? So I leave it to our 
Mother, most holy, most mertiful. . She may 
make all things plain yet; and Avice and I may 
meet, without any of the doubt and the anguish 
and the heartrending uncertainty with which we 
parted. I can only pray; and I go to-night to 
pray for that special purpose. Oh, this life of 
prayer into which, as Catholics, we enter, is such a 
new life! And every time I have been through- 
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out this month to Benediction, I have asked it.” 
~. And Emma, who had kept her courage up so 
bravely while vindicating herself ond James, 
broke down under the great thought of Catholic 
life and devotion. ‘‘I have asked it of God,” she 
said, bursting into tears; ‘“‘I have asked it face 
to Face.” 

Charles hurried her on in silence, never answer- 
ing her, never speaking; and in a few more 
minutes they were within the church amidst lights 
and flowers and sweet sounds, and the vast mass 
of kneeling people. 

Father Joseph and Mr. Churcher were close 
behind them. The church was crowded. Soon 
the aisles began to fill: the throng increased ; 
men, women and children of all ranks and classes 
of persons. Some one was preaching, and it was 
one of those sermons which many there felt to be 
made on purpose for them—as if for them, and 
for them alone. Then came the Rosary, and the 
alternate prayer rose like the voice of the great 
ocean, a wave of sound. As old Churcher’s voice 
mingled with that sound, his heart trembled; 
thousands were saying, ‘‘ Pray for us sinners now.” 
Among them Emma knew that many—yes, thank 
God, many—were praying for Avice, though they 
had never seen her face, nor known her name. 
But she and her good Irish friends had got a 
large number of persons to join them with that 
prayer, and especially at that time, for a young 
girl who was accused of a heinous crime. So, 
here and there, all through that thronging multi- 
tude, and in the same way through other churches 
in London, God’s mercy and His holy Mother’s 
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aid were asked for one who was suffering and 
accused ; for Emma bore that burden on her heart, 
and was never going to weary till the truth was 
known and the sorrow gone. 

Coming straight from the advocacy of her 
brother, and from making explanations about 
herself, it seemed very easy to speak of Avice. 
Of her she could not be the advocate, for she had 
nothing to say; neither could she make any ex- 
planation, for she positively knew nothing. Some 
one had attempted her life, she could not help 
knowing that. Every one had said is was Avice 
who had done this thing. And she only dis- 
believed it because it was too painful to consenti 
to the idea. No, she could not believe. ‘‘O 
Mother of Mercies, get us the proofs of her inno- 
cence. Let her be no longer suspected.” 

Charles had said, in his letter to his step- 
mother, that he had not yet spoken of love to 
Emma, and also that Emma had pleaded for 
Avice. 

She had had the opportunity, and she had used 
it with great sincerity and earnestness. But she 
knew two things after this conversation,—that the 
separation between Avice and Charles was pro- 
bably, by the difference of their dispositions and 
their feelings on this subject, complete ; and also 
that, if Charles ever chose again, he would, if he 
could, choose her ; she felt it with certainty. But 
then she could not be happy on the misery of 
Avice; she could never marry Charles, if Avice 
had lost him in consequence of being suspected of 
a crime that she had never committed. 

- The whole truth about that mysterious poison- 
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ing must come out before Emma would even let 
Charles speak of love to her. 

And so he was not quite as near the truth as he 
thought he was when he wrote his own opinion 
of Emma’s state of feeling to Waddesdon. 

She had tried with all her strength to find ont 
the truth, and to bring Avice and Charles together 
again; but she had failed entirely. She now left it 
all to God, and to the pleading of His Immaculate 
Mother; and she prayed for the love of justice, 
for the love of mercy and peace—justice to Avice, 
mercy to all, and peace to every heart that had . 
known sorrow for that sad night’s work; and if 
she had any thought of herself, it was only to 
offer up her life in loneliness and work for Avice’s 
sake. She wanted such a victory for Avice as 
would give her back the past, and pie every thing 
straight. 

And so, after the Benediction was over, they 
went home; and Gregory and his nephew were 
to be at Father Joseph’s early Mass on the follow- 
ing day. 

The morrow came; and Emma made Father 
Joseph’s Mass her Mass of thanksgiving. She 
had been to Holy Communion at a previous Mass, 
and she knelt wondering if the prayers of the 
month just ended were to bear speedy fruit, and 
liking to think that Father Joseph from Waddes- 
don had come to join in them, and that he was 
then remembering Avice there, 

_ After the High Mass, Father Joseph went away 
to see some friends in a distant part of London; 
Emma got safely to Mrs. Callaghan’s; and Charles 
Vernon and Mr, Churcher went off ina cab. Tha 
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young man wished to show some of the other 
Catholic churches in London to his grandfather, 
and then to have a walk in the Park as they came 
home. This was done. 

The dinner-time was come, and the dinner Mrs. 
Blake had provided was eaten. 

The church was again visited, and once more 
old Churcher was in the house waiting for Emma 
Groves. He waited alone. Then Father Joseph 
arrived. Soon after that in walked Charles. 

: The clock struck seven. Mrs. Blake had laid 
out the table, and brought up every thing except 
the tea. 

Then the knocker and the bell were heard. 

“ They are come,” said Charles. 

' Old Churcher looked up. His brows were knit ; 
his eyes glanced piercingly. Was he to see the 
man whose memory lived on his brain like a 
picture stamped there ? 

“Hero is my brother;” and Emma walked 
in with a man who, but for his eyes being of a 
softer gray, and his fairer complexion, might 
have been called an extraordinary likeness of her- 
self. 

- Mr. Churcher rose and crossed the room to 
meet him. He placed his hands on his shoulders, 
and said, . 

‘ You are taller by half a head. You are not 
the man, James Groves ; but you know him.” 

‘* So, if you cannot make me ont to be a thief, 
you will try to make me out the associate of 
thieves ?” 

' James Groves reared up his tall form, and 
looked down on the old man as if he meant to 
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intimidate him. But old Churcher only laughed, 
—a little low laugh, just, as it were, playing 
round his mouth, and making soft music there. 

“ Who got you to write those two words on the 
cover that enclosed my returned bank-notes ?” ee 
sald. 

- “ Really, Mr. Churcher, I may or I may née 
remember writing such words. Emma has told 
me of them. A friend might have asked me to 
write the words, and I may have some recollection: 
that I did write them. I might also have put 
that letter directed to you into the London post- 
office. But surely that proves nothing against 
me,—nothing that could live a moment in the 
presence of a declaration such as you made just 
now, that you never beheld me before.” 

“But for truth’s sake, James Groves, you 
must speak. Where is the man? and who is the 
man who, through you, made that restitution of 
money to me ?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Churcher, my sister and I have talked 
this over. Iam not going to deny that I brought 
that money to England: my directions were, to © 
take that money to a priest who is attached toa 
church in this place, and to ask him to send it 
to you, with those words on the inside cover. 
I went to the church; I found the priest was 
gone out of town for four days. I had to send 
abroad to say that the money was gone to you; 
gò I did myself what the priest was intended to 
do. I directed the letter, and wrote the words 
you saw. J will not tell from whom the instruc- 
tions came.” 

- This was all that could be got out of James 
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Groves. He would not tell. Ho was argued: 
with, and he was entreated, but he would not tell ;. 
and Emma Groves listened, and looked on with 
a face of triumphant approval. 

Jaumes said, that the sight of himself was. 
enough to convince Mr. Churcher that he wag 
not the man who had broken into his house. 
And Mr. Churcher, on his side, argued that 
James, who evidently knew who that man was, 
ought to give him up. 

But James replied, that this knowledge—which 
he could not deny that he probably possessed— 
had been guessed at by Mr. Churcher, in con- 
sequence of his not having obeyed the orders given 
to him about sending the letter. If he had nop 
directed the letter himself; if he had waited for the 
priest’s return; if he had only taken it to another 
priest,—no suspicion as to any person would hava 
been attached to it. He had acted for the best, 
but he had acted inconsiderately; and the man 
should not suffer for his mistake. 

“ You are only giving trouble,” Mr. Churcher 
said. ‘‘ You have yourself been watched by the. 
police ; every place at which you have been, almost 
every person to whom you have spoken, will be 
known to those who suspect you. The reward 
that has been offered to discover the murderer of 
old Janet has placed many on the alert. You are 
a suspected man—” 

“ I am quite contented to be suspected,” inter-. 
rupted James. 

“ And I,” continued Mr. Churcher, ‘‘ have 
determined never to give up the search.” l 
. “That must be as you please,” said James. 
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“If you can take any measures against me because 
you suspect that I know who the true culprit is, 
here I am. What more can I say ?” 

“ And you are contented to be suspected ?” 

“ You don’t suspect me,” said James. ‘‘No 
friend suspects me. And as to any body else, I 
like to be suspected. That is, if I am right in 
my conjecture as to who the culprit is, then any 
thing that takes attention off him for a week or 
two is pleasant tome. Iam quite ready to go 
to prison for him, or any thing you please, It 
can’t last long.” 

James Groves’s manner was so perfectly natural, 
and so evidently sincere, that not one of the 
party could help smiling. Even old Churcher 
said, 

“I never thought to laugh over this. Yet, 
truly, young man, you make me laugh. But as 
you say so much about it, and declare that our 
uncertainty ‘can’t last long,’ pray what would 
you advise me to do?” 

“Go home. Go home to-morrow morning,” 
said James unhesitatingly. ‘‘ And if you want 
further advice, write to Sir Henry Clayton; for 
he knows quite as much about the affair as I do.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ALL TOLD. 


' Ir so happened that on this very Sunday of 
which we have been giving the events as they 
happened in London, the people belonging to the 
Waddesdon-Hall mission were disappointed about 
Mass. 

' All the arrangements had been made for Mass 
with the friend of the nuns’ chaplain; but on 
the Saturday evening a messenger was sent from 
Working to Lady Constance Waddesdon to say 
that this priest had fallen suddenly ill, and that it 
would be impossible to have Mass the next day in 
Waddesdon Chapel. 

The only thing that could be done was to give 
every body notice of the fact, so that all who 
could get as far as Working might be prepared 
to go. | 

. The news had come on Saturday in good time. 
So Lady Constance and a good many other people 
had gone on Saturday to Working to be present 
at Benediction. 

The last day of the month of May was being 
kept with great devotion. The altar of our Lady 
was beautifully adorned, and her statue crowned 
with flowers. All through that month, by old 
Churcher’s request, there had been prayers for 
Avice Arden. He had done, and still would go 
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on doing, all that worldly wisdom could devise 
for bringing the truth to light about the poisoning 
of Emma Groves; and this month he had added 
the power of prayer to the strength of his worldly 
means and intelligence. 

The holy nuns, the innocent children, the 
devout frequenters of that house of God, had 
asked a boon of our Lady. that month, and the 
last day of that month had come, and surely they 
might expect it now. 

Then Sunday came, and the Waddesdon Catho- 
lics went to Working to Mass. It made quite a 
talk among the Catholics of Working. It. was a 
brilliantly fine day, and the roads were dry and 
pleasant for walking. The people trooped in by 
dozens; friends met friends, and ‘‘ How is this ?” 
and “ Where did you come from?” and ‘‘ What, 
no Mass at Waddesdon Hall !” were the questions 
on all sides. 

Mrs. Bennet’s servant, Jane, knew that the 
nuns had prayed that month for Avice Arden. 
Many women had joined together to pray for the 
same end; among them Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. 
Bennet, and herself. 

As has been said, Jane liked Avice, and Jane 
had not been fond of Emma. She had had little 
or no reason for not liking Emma, for she never 
denied one of Emma’s good qualities, and she 
knew that they were many in number. But 
Jane was one of those women to whom it seems 
to be a necessity that they should take a side. 
And, in fact, Jane did not care for Emma for 


no better reason than the fact that she did care 
for Avice. 
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Then, again, Jane did not like this mystery. 
What had she to do with a mystery? There 
hever before had been a mystery in any place in 
which she had lived; and why at No. nine Queen 
Square? For her part, she hated mysteries. 
And then she had a feeling that there was some- 
thing disgraceful in being mixed up with magi- 
strates, and lawyers, and even the police. And 
besides, to put all the blame on Miss Arden, when 
she was sure that Miss Groves, and no one else, 
was at the bottom of it! 

And so Jane argued and felt. But she had 
prayed very heartily, and we will hope very 
humbly, though she did often confess that she 
bes more aggravated than she knew how to 

ear. 

‘Jane was not'a person to keep her thoughts to 
herself. We have seen that already. And it 
was perfectly natural—as Rachel the charwoman 
had been in the house the night of the ball, and 
had talked over the merits of the two girla—that 
she should express something of what she felt to 
her. She worked always once a week, sometime. 
oftener, at Mrs. Bennet’s. So Jane had her 
opportunities, and she used them. 

Now this Sunday, coming out of the nuns’ 
church, she met Rachel. With Jane was Kate 
from Mrs. Vernon’s, Martha from Monk’s Barton, 
and two or three other persons of the Waddesdon 
congregation, who were strangers to Rachel. 
When Jane had bade her friends good bye, she 
turned to walk with Rachel. 

Rachel said, ‘‘ Who are they ? ‘and why are 80 
many strangers here to-day ?” 
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Jane answered : 

“Father Joseph is away. Heand Mr. Churcher 
fre gone to London; and it is said they are there 
after the man who broke into Monk’s Barton, and 
was poor old Janet’s death.” And then think- 
ing of the prayers in which so many had been 
engaged, she said, ‘‘ And there bas been plenty 
doing about the poisoning that went on in our 
house.” 

They had got to the door of No. nine, and Jane, 
who had the back-door key in her pocket, was 
pausing to take it out. 

Rachel said, ‘I thought that was all over long 
ago?” 

tt Over! no, indeed. ‘Still waters run deep,’ 
find quietness isn’t silence always.” She remem- 
bered how Rachel had praised Emma and spoken 
slightingly of Avice, and so she looked in her face, 
and went on, with an air of triumph, “ Gone to 
London, I tell you. And Mr. Churcher will never 
let that affair sleep till Avice Arden’s character 
is cleared. But she had no hand in it, not she? 
A sweet young patient saint, with her heart full 
of goodness, and every step of her life an act of 
charity. But it will all be out soon, I know that; 
and somebody may hang for that night’s work 

et.” 
: Rachel grasped her arm. | 

t For mercy’s sake, don’t say so—for mercy’s 
sake ;” and the woman was as pale as death. “ J 
have thought a hundred times I'd tell it all.” 
= How Jane looked at her! How she felt! She 
tpoke, however, with a terrible composure. | 

“Keep your hand from my arm. You'll be 
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made to tell it all before long;” and she fixed 
her eyes on the trembling, frightened Rachel. 
“ Do you think you won’t suffer for your cowardly 
silence ?” | l 

‘I never meant any harm. It was all a mis- 
tako.” 

es Holding your tongue when you ought to have 
spoken was no mistake!” said Jane. | 

“ But I thought it would hurt me in my work 
if I got a character for carelessness. And I knew 
they would never do any thing against Miss 
Avice.” 

“ It has ruined her prospects and broken her 
- heart,” said Jane; “and you will have no mercy 
shown to you when you -are made to tell the truth 
that you have kept back so long. The best thing 
you can do is to tell it of your own accord, and 
that directly.” 

“IfI hadn’t thought it was all over, I would 
have told it before,” said Rachel. 

‘* All over !” repeated Jane; ‘‘ it was never over 
in any body’s head. It has never been before 
people’s minds more than during the month just 
past; and that I can tell you. Now, Rachel, the 
honestest thing is the best thing. “Mr. Brooks is 
the right man to go to ; just come with me, and tell 
it all, “and then things ‘will go easy with you. And 
if you don’t do as I am telling you, then get away 
off these premises directly, and take the conse- 
quences.” 

Jane spoke out bravely, but there was kind- 
ness in her manner; and Rachel, who for the 
last month, if not longer, had often been very 
unhappy, took her advice. 
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Mrs. Bennet wondered where Jane was. The 
girl Ellen, who came to the house on Sundays, 
wondered over her absence, and wished for her 
and the back-door key. 

The dinner waited—the dinner ran great risk 
of being spoiled. Mrs. Bennet herself helped to 
dish up the fowl that was roasting, while Ellen 
did her best with the vegetables. At last Jane 
was come, and she came weak and crying and 
agitated; and Mrs. Bennet, having helped to dish 
' up her dinner, began to nurse her servant. But 
the truth had come out; and mistress and maid 
on their knees thanked God. 

. Rachel’s story was this: Miss Groves was mend- 
ing a wreath. She had been using some gum 
about it. She had brought the wreath down to 
the fire to dry. She was in the room where the 
trays with the wine and the glasses were all laid out. 
Some of the leaves came off in her hand. She 
had said to Rachel, 

. “ Run up to Miss Arden’s room and bring me 
the gum-bottle. I put it in the cupboard. It 
will be straight before you, and it has a label on 
the side. 

- Rachel said, ‘I fetched down the first little 
bottle I saw. I can’t read writing, but there was 
a paper on the side. I brought it into the room. 
I poured out some, or all—I can’t tell which— 
into a glass. 

‘* Miss Groves called out, ‘Oh, I don’t want it. 
I have. tied it with silk, and that is best.’ 

‘“So she never looked at the bottle; and as I 
was called at that moment, I put it down among 
the glasses and went away. The stuff in the bottle 
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was whitish. It did not show much, if at allin 
the glass. I never thought any more about it. 
The wine was poured into the glasses in that room 
where there was only one candle, and carried into 
the dining-room after they were filled. When I 
heard of Miss Groves’s being poisoned and likely 
to die, I held my tongue. I earn my bread by 
my own work for myself and three children, and 
I thought it would hurt me to speak.” 

Such was the confession made by the char- 
woman Rachel to Mr. Brooks. 

Every body felt for Rachel; and every one was 
too glad to know the truth not to feel thankfal 
at having it told. And that very afternoon Mr. 
Brooks, with a copy of the paper which had been 
read to Rachel and marked by her with a cross 
before witnesses to attest its truth, went out to 
Waddesdon Hall. 

It came to them there as the answer to their 
prayers. Purity, charity, patience, had won their 
great reward, and Avice was no longer suspected. 
Her first thought was of Rachel. Surely no one 
. would blame her. She had only done just what 
any body might have done. It was so natural for 
any one in a hurry to speak as Emma spoke, 
without looking at the thing brought to her. And 
how was a poor charwoman who could not read 
to know one bottle from another? She had never 
seen gum-arabic dissolved in acid in a bottle in 
her life before. She had poured some stuff into a 
wine-glass as the quickest way of using it. She 
had no thought of trouble and danger. The only 
thing to blame her for was her silence. But 
Avice could not even blame her for that. The 
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great danger in which Emma had been, the real 
fears that had been entertained for her life, all 
that was enough to frighten any body. This poor 
woman was deterred by fear and ignorance. And, as 
often happens, when she might have spoken safely, 
then it was too late to prevent suffering. Also, 
as Avice argued with all who blamed Rachel too 
severely, the woman had never known of the 
great trial that had grown out of it. How 
should a poor workwoman in Working know the | 
trials of heart and feeling that were being endured 
by the Catholics of Waddesdon Hall and Monk’s 
Barton ? 

Every way in which Avice looked at the case 
with respect to the poor woman Rachel, she saw 
a good excuse for her conduct, and she sent by 
Mr. Brooks to say that they must be always 
friends. 

But other people took a more business-like view 
of the matter. And the next day being the magis- 
trates’ meeting, Mr. Brooks attended it; and the 
woman Rachel was sent for, and her story heard. 
She behaved very well, and said repeatedly that 
she had never guessed at the trouble and the 
mischief that her selfish silence was causing. 
She said that she was now very glad to have told 
it all; that sometimes it would rise up against 
her, and make her feel like a deceiver; and that 
there, with the whole truth in her mouth before 
the magistrates, she felt happier than she had felt 
for months. Rachel, as the newspapers said, was 
severely reprimanded. One of the magistrates 
tried to explain to her that it had been her duty 
to speak when, through her own mistake, another 
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person was charged with a grave offence. But 
Rachel orly said, 

‘ Nobody would ever have hurt Miss Arden. 
And as to poisoning, why, nobody did that.” 

“ Why did you tell now ?’ said this gentleman. 

“Why, Jane said the truth was known, or 
going to be known, and that there would be some- 
thine bad if it wasn’t told at once.” 

3 So, in the first place, you hold your tongue 
to save "yourself ; and pow you have told the truth 
to save yourself.” 

‘ Yes, sir,” said Rachel. ‘‘I have nobody to 
look to but myself; and there’s my poor children 
look to me; and if I didn’t take care of myself, 
nobody else would take care of me.” 

And that was true. í 

And this was the happy state of things that 
welcomed old Churcher and Father Joseph when 
they returned from London on Monday evening. 
The first thing the old man thought of was a 
thank-offering. He took the money that had 
come back as restitution money, and he said to 
Avice, 

“ My dear one, we will divide this sum between 
us. I shall send half to the nuns as a thanksgiving 
for you, and the remainder you will do something 
with just to please yourself.” 

Avice looked brightly at the kind old man. 

“I have neither right nor wish to contradict 
you, father. I'll do something with my part one 
day; I don’t know what now. I have no wishes 
now. I can’t think of any thing, but the blessed- 
ness of having this thing cleared up. And,” she 
said, putting her hand into his, ‘‘it is worth & 
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little suffering to earn the nuns such a generous 
gift.” 

“ Your gift, my darling ; your gift. Ah, Avice, 
I can’t help feeling that all I have is yours.” 

The next morning Churcher went to Father 
Joseph, and told him that he had sent a written 
request to Lady Constance Waddesdon ; a request 
to be allowed to speak to her in the priest’s pre- 
sence on the subject of the robbery and murder at 
Monk’s Barton. 

‘* Now my lady has answered me in these words: . 
‘Come at twelve o'clock, if you please, Mr. 
Churcher.’ There is her writing. Will you go 
then? It is time.” 

Father Joseph did what the old man desired. 
And within five minutes they were with Lady 
Constance in her morning-room. 

The substance of old Churche?’s conversation 
with Lady Constance is soon told. 

He explained the ground on which he had 
accused James Groves. He said he had seen 
James, and that he was not the man. That the 
man was undoubtedly he who had followed him 
and old Gerard that December night, who had 
told his name to Emma, and whom she had 
assisted, and of whom Emma had refused to 
speak. He was also, no doubt, the person who 
had given the notes to James Groves, but whom 
James would not give up to justice. He was also, 
from James’s evidence, known to Sir Henry 
Clayton; therefore he had come to ask Lady 
Constance to write to Sir Henry, and ask him for 
evidence on this matter, not hiding from Sir Henry 
that the strictest investigation was to be made, 
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and, at the same time, entreating him to give his 
assistance towards its success. 

Lady Constance did all that Churcher desired. 
She read her letter to Father Joseph before it 
went, to be sure that she had made all the 
circumstances clear ; and the letter went to Paris 
by that day’s post. An answer came as speedily 
as was possible. It was very short, and in these 
words : ; 

“ Tell all my dear friends to wait. I know 
much—perhaps all; and in a very short time I 
shall be able to tell it. You may expect me at 
Waddesdon in a day or two after this. Mary 
will stay in London with my mother; but I 
shall come down on this business, and there 
shall be no more delay than is absolutely neces- 
gary.” 

Every evening for five days old Mr. Churcher 
drove over from Monk’s Barton, with the question, 
“Is Sir Henry come ?” and at last it was answered, 
he was come; he had been once more in that 
kitchen, and once more he had been talking to 
those who had, years ago, in their sorrow, learnt 
to love him well. 

“ We said you would be sure to be here,” said 
Mrs. Vernon. ‘‘And he ordered us to let him 
know when you arrived. I sent Kitty to the house 
as soon as I saw you in the lane.” 

Sir Henry Clayton made no delay. He walked 
in without any ceremony, and Vernon and his 
wife, old Churcher, and Avice were standing with 
him by the table, just opposite the window that 
looked up into the garden where the priest’s house 
stood. Father Joseph was hurrying down the path; 
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and just as Sir Henry was saying a few pleasant 
words to Mr. Churcher, whom he had never seen 
before, Father Joseph walked in. Then Sir Henry 
took a packet from his pocket, and gave it to Mr. 
Churcher. 

“This,” he said, ‘‘is a written confession, 
attested before the proper authorities, and made 
by a man who has just died in the hospital in Paris, 
where James Groves was taken, after having been 
knocked down by the pole of a carriage in which I 
was seated with a friend to whom the carriage be- 
longed. The person whom James Groves was at 
that moment assisting was the person who made 
that confession. He was that dishonest clerk 
in the house of Banks and Brewer in Working, 
who, after helping to ruin his employers, betrayed 
them by a letter to the firm of Crapeau, by whom 
James Groves was then employed. This man 
was said to be goneto America. But the measures 
taken by his employers prevented this. He got 
frightfully reduced in circumstances, and was 
thrown among the lowest characters in London. 
He then thought of robbing you; and as there 
was a report of his having eluded his pursuers, 
and really got off to America, he hoped with the 
proceeds of his robbery to get away safely; and 
thus the attempt was made. He told Emma 
Groves, when in a state of great distress here, who 
he was; but he said—what was false—that he 
could prove something against her brother. And 
when she heard of the robbery, she guessed who 
had done it. She wrote these suspicions to her 
brother as soon as she was well enough to write. 
He was able to convince her of his own. conduct 
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having been every way free from blame. By an 
accident in the street, he not only found himself 
called on to assist this man, but was taken with 
him to the hospital. James Groves’s case was 
tedious, but this poor criminal’s was hopeless. 
Distress, despair, fear, and poverty, with all the 
evils of drunkenness and a disorderly life, were 
doing their work quickly with him. And his 
want was real; for he had been robbed of all the 
gold which was left from his own intemperance, 
and he dared not offer any one of the notes for 
circulation, as their numbers were known and 
their payment stopped. I visited both men in 
the hospital,” continued Sir Henry. “I was 
pleased with Groves, and I found him sincerely in 
earnest about being a Catholic. He was received 
into the Church in the hospital; and when the 
account came from Emma not only of the robbery 
but of the verdict of wilful murder for the 
woman’s death; and when through her letters, 
we were led to believe that the man who was 
guilty of both crimes was the very person we were 
helping,—then we both of us could do no other 
than labour and pray for this poor man’s conver- 
sion also. Death was sure to come. And at last 
repentance came. He gave James the bank-notes 
to return to you. But till James knew of his 
death, he would not explain any thing. He 
will speak now, and tell you all he knows. The 
man died the day before yesterday; and Lady 
Clayton and I left for England as soon after as 
was possible.” 

Old Churcher’s “ Thank God!” fell solemnly 
on the silence. And thus it was all told. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
FAREWELL, 


So truth had come out, and the trouble was 
over—over, that is, as far as any thing can be 
called over which we go through on earth. Joy 
or sorrow, peace or suffering, always leave their 
mark. Events are ever fruitful of consequences ; 
and the consequences of the trial that had weighed 
on the last few months were to be abiding. Avice 
was never to marry Charles; Charles was never 
to fulfil the one great hope of his good old grand- 
father’s life; and Emma and James Groves, 
who but a short time back had been strangers, 
merely known by name to the families whose story 
we have been telling, were now never to be separ- 
ated from their lives and their memory. 

Old Myers had heard every word that Sir Henry 
Clayton had spoken. He had been on the point 
of entering the room, when the sight of Sir 
Henry deterred him from coming in. His master 
saw him, and beckoned to him to stay where he 
was, and hear the explanation of the mystery 
in which he, even more that any one else, was 
interested. 

At the end Myers stepped forward. ‘‘ Your 
Honour,” he said,—‘‘ your Honour might have 
heard, maybe, why he dealt so hardly with my 
poor old woman—why nothing short of those 
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murderous blows could satisfy him. Did he really 
mean to kill her? I should like to know that, if 
you could tell me.” 

“ He had not meant it at first. He only 
meant to silence or disable her. But she said 
something which made him fear that she knew 
him—‘ Why, where have I seen you?’—or such 
words as those. He knew that she had seen bim 
when he lived at Working. He feared her evi- 
dence ; so he killed her.” 

‘* Thankee, sir; and you think he repented ?” 

‘* He repented very fervently. I really believe 
he did. He often said that he would seek you 
out and declare his crime to you if he lived.” 

‘ Well, then, I’m glad he’s gone,” said Myers ; 
and having tried to utter some word of thanks and 
failed, he stifled his sobs in his clasped hands 
and went quietly away. 
` After that, in the evening, when at Monk’s 
Barton Martha was listening to the tale, he said, 
“Its the best ending that we could have had. 
There’s no work left for us to do; and that’s a 
blessed truth. Ithank God.” And when Myers 
said this, he uttered the feelings of all the persons 
who had been concerned in the events of that sad 
night, as well as his own. Farewell to all re- 
sponsibility was said freely and with thanksgiving. 

Avice Arden went again to Monk’s Barton. 
It was called a visit, but she liked to be away 
from Waddesdon. She did not feel comfortable 
there now that her innocence was known, and 
Charles was no longer free. Not that Charles had 
spoken to Emma; but as Avice had seen that 
letter of his in which his own hopes had been told, 
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she thought her presence in his home under such 
circumstances might keep him away from it. So 
Monk’s Barton was again a refuge for her; and a 
very pleasant refuge too. 

Every Friday old Churcher drove her to Wad- 
desdon, and left her there while he went to Work- 
ing market; and he took her back in the evening 
to the home that he had always longed to see 
her in, and where she reigned like a Queen, 
and governed well, and set an exceedingly good 
example. 

Martha and Myers loved her, and often hoped 
that ‘‘ Mr. Charles” would come and claim her— 
“ but not to take her away. No; he would never 
have the heart to do that; he would give up the 
new-fangled notion of living in London. London, 
indeed! What was London compared to Monk’s 
Barton? What was the finest street that man 
ever built to compare with the grass bank by the 
river-side, where the willow-flowers were golden 
still, and the dark hollies wore their coral beads 
all the year round? It could only be a boyish 
fancy to think so much of London. He could 
never put the woods and the fields out of his heart, 
and specially when Avice Arden stood there, the 
best and bravest, the tenderest, the loveliest woman 
that ever town or country saw.” 

So thought Myers, and so Martha thought also. 
But they knew only half the truth. 

At last the Midsummer holidays came, and 
Emma wrote to offer a visit of a few days to Mrs. 
Bennet. She came, and brought a girl with her 
whose parents were in India. The girl was about 
sixteen years of age, and the parents, having 
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become Catholics, had written to ask her to study 
the question of the two religions, and try to under- 
stand what they had done, for her own soul’s sake. 
But Mrs. Temple was troubled about this, and so 
Emma had brought Mary Martin to Mrs. Bennet, 
intending to leave her there; for that good little old 
lady had now given up all hope of Avice’s coming 
back to her. So Miss Martin was to pursue her 
religious studies during the holidays. ‘‘ And, in 
the mean time, hoping that she may become a 
Catholic, I shall leave her in good hands while I 
am in Paris,” said Emma. 

“ Paris !” exclaimed all her hearers. 

“ Yes; Paris,” repeated Emma. ‘‘I am going 
there to my brother, to pay him a visit, and then 
go with him to Bordeaux to be present at his 
marriage ; for, thanks to Sir Henry Clayton, that 
trouble is all over, and the future is all joy.” 

“And after that?’ inquired Mr. Vernon 
gravely. 

“I am likely—indeed, sure—to be accepted as 
English teacher in a large school near there. In 
another week every thing will be settled,” said 
Emma. 

The visit was paid. Avice went to No. nine 
Queen Square to spend afew days. They talked 
over every particular of the past time of trial. 
Emma remembered about the gum-bottle and the 
wreath. ‘‘It was my own wreath, not yours,” 
she said. ‘‘ Don’t you remember my coming to 
find you when I was dressed and my wreath on ? 
I had come up from that room straight. It all 
happened exactly as Rachel said. I sent her for 
gum. I managed it with silk while she was away, 
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and I merely said to her that I did not want 
what she had brought, and that I was doing 
without it. When I had finished myself, I 
thought of you; and I left the room, and never 
returned to it.” 

And then there came a note from Waddesdon 
to say to Avice that Charles Vernon had arrived. 
Emma heard of this, and, as she always treated 
Avice as the person to whom Charles was en- 
gaged to be married, Avice felt that it would be 
best and right to tell her that there had been no 
renewal of the engagement, and that there never 
would be. 

Emma heard in silence. She had found out 
something of Charles’s feelings. But now that 
Avice was cleared, surely things would return 
to their former state. That was what she had 
prayed for, and surely nothing less than that 
was she going to have. But Emma said very 
little; she said little, but she thought a good 
deal. 

However, when Charles came, as his father and 
mother knew what he felt, and as he had spoken 
plainly before Father Joseph to old Mr. Churcher, 
his way was straight enough. He went to Emma, 
and asked her to marry him; and Emma as plainly 
and easily, and in the most positive manner, 
refused him. 

So Charles went back to London, and Emma 
went to France. Mary Martin stayed on with 
Mrs. Bennet, and Avice returned to Monk’s 
Barton. 

And work went on at Waddesdon on the farm, 
and the hall was furnished and decorated, and 
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the grounds lay in the peaceful sunlight, and 
through the wood-paths there was shade, and 
sweetest solitude, and summer rest. The swans 
on the pond ploughed through the silvery fields 
with stately satisfaction, as if they had watched 
events in silence and approved of results,—a little 
angry with the world, however, as swans always 
seem to be; and impatient, in a proud and con- 
descending manner, of the fusses that mortals 
make, and with which no swan could ever sym- 
pathise. And so, ‘“‘swan and shadow,” they 
floated double, and watching them, and feeling 
the great peace of that calm scene, it was difficult 
to realise the sorrow and trouble that had lived 
close by, and to know that the love of the two 
who were boy and girl when this story began 
had ripened into lovers’ promises and then faded 
away. 

“ Farewell!” Avice had said it to her heart’s 
love and her heart’s hopes. ‘‘ Farewell !” 

She loved Monk’s Barton better than Waddes- 
don now, because she had always been loved in 
it and never disappointed. And so she lived on 
there, till at last the good Vernons never thought 
of having her back. 

One of the pleasant things of the Monk’s-Barton 
life was a visit from Sir Henry and Lady Clayton. 
She would often stay half an hour in the house, 
or walking in the garden, while Sir Henry was 
with Mr. Churcher seeing some new machinery, 
or being introduced to some better sort of 
cattle than had ever been seen in that country 
before. 

Old Churcher loved his place in the world. 
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To till the soil was his delight. He was, through 
and through, a farmer. And all his energy, 
patience, education, observation, and money had 
been used to make him a good and scientific one. 
He had prospered greatly. People had left off 
talking much of his being a miser. They had 
seen that he could lose money contentedly, and 
the sight of things done for the Nuns’ Orphan- 
age made people guess that he could spend it 
liberally. 

Not ‘that old Churcher talked of such gifts as 
money spent. He used to quote the old lines— 
“That I made, that I had; that I spent, that I 
lost; that I gave, that I have.” They had been 
seen on a monument as uttered by him who lay 
beneath ; and old Churcher never forgot them. 
And thus acting on their wisdom, he and Myers 
and Avice had given Emma Groves a commission 
to execute in Paris; and part of her letter on the 
subject shall be put in here. 

“I have done as you told me,” she wrote. 
“ The pious persons who pray for the souls in 
purgatory sent you their acknowledgment for your 
gift; and I have been to see the grave of the 
person in whom you and Myers are interested. 
It is marked by a wooden cross, and that is all. 
I knelt down and prayed as you wished me to 
pray. James and I then went to the Brothers of 
St. Vincent of Paul, and we saw the boy whom 
your kindness has rescued from a life of neglect 
and sin in thanksgiving for the soul that was 
saved when so nearly lost. He is spoken of with 
great approval, and his face and manner are quite 
in bis favour, My dear sir, I do not like to make 
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any observation of my own upon actions which 
seem to me too great and too good for such a 
new convert as myself to write about. But the 
things you have done have made an impression on 
my heart which I hope will remain there through 
life.” 

And thus did Myers and his master, with Avice 
Arden, pursue justice and make reparation, as 
those who have learnt to love their enemies know 
how. And the returned bank-notes were now all 
disposed of. 


Three years passed away. The years as they 
went showed many things. A son born to Wad- 
desdon Hall, and great rejoicings made over the 
event. Sir Henry Clayton was greatly loved, and 
his gentle wife was still looked on by the people 
as their own property. The boy came as a gift to 
the place and all its inhabitants. Many of the old 
dwellers round Waddesdon Hall talked of ‘‘ our 
baby,” and congratulated themselves on its being 
the heir. 

Three years passed, and their days had rested 
visibly on Father Joseph’s head, and his form was 
now bowed by age. But old Churcher looked as if 
no amount of years was ever going to change him. 
Not a wrinkle more as yet on that hard face; not 
a totter in his step, though he might be leaning 
more heavily on the stout oak-stick perhaps. 
But outwardly time wrought no change on Gregory 
Churcher. 

Avice lived still at Monk’s Barton. Her pre- 
sence had become necessary there. Old Martha 
could not live without a ‘‘ missus” in the house, 
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and old Churcher would never allow any one but 
Avice to govern there. But still the young 
woman called Waddesdon home, and still Mrs. 
Vernon and Austin were like father and mother 
to her. 

Charles Vernon came and went; but his resi- 
dence was in London. He had got on well and 
rapidly in his profession, and. was: now, through 
bis own work, an independent man. Nothing on 
his friends’ part had been wanting, and nothing 
-on his own. His living away from Waddesdon 
was always a sort of trial to his father, a kind of 
Joss that could not be helped. But no fault could 
be found with his conduct, and the highest praise 
‘was due to the industry and study that had 
secured his success. 

Emma Groves was heard of sometimes. She 
sometimes wrote to Mrs. Bennet, and she never 
wrote to any one else. But when the rare and 
happy moments came which brought a letter from 
Emma, then Mrs. Bennet would make it a reason 
for visiting Mrs. Vernon, or she would hire a 
carriage, and with Mary Martin and Mrs. Brooks, 
and Jane by the driver’s side, get out as far as 
Monk’s Barton, and spend “a day in the coun- 


Such visits were always happy, and Avice looked 
forward to them as among the pleasantest things 
in the year. 

After the first twelve months there had ceased 
to be any discomfort between Avice and Charley. 
Mrs. Vernon had told him that her niece knew of 
his preference for Emma, and that, though Emma 
had refused him, they all hoped that he would 
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one day try again, and succeed as he desired. 
But though Charles sent messages to Emma, she 
never noticed them particularly in her letters. 
He was mentioned sometimes just as an indifferent 
person—that was all. | 

James Groves had written several times. He 
had written both to Mr. Churcher and to Father 
Joseph; and they also heard of him occasionally 
from Sir Henry Clayton, who used to write to 
James, and order wine of Crapeau and Brooks 
through him. James seemed to be both success- 
ful and happy. And if he mentioned Emma, it 
was only to say that she was valued where she 
lived, and appeared to be very happy also. 

But three years was a long time Charles 
Vernon thought to live on hope; and then there 
was 80 little ground for hope, that it grew to look 
very like fear at last. But still he knew that he 
never could care for any one else; and if Emma 
and he never met, or were néver able to under- 
stand each other, then he should never marry at 
all. And one day at Waddesdon he said this to 
his stepmother; and she, having cross-questioned 
him and satisfied herself as to his sincerity, told 
Avice, and said, ‘‘ Can we do nothing to help him, 
child ?” 

Perhaps the words were spoken carelessly. 
Certainly Mrs. Vernon did not expect that Avice 
would act upon them, and yet she did not know 
how to act upon her thoughts herself; but Avice 
did act upon the words that had been said to her, 
though, for her own reasons, she said nothing 
about it. She did a bold thing. She wrote to 
Emma. And after many things said, she went 
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‘on: “f Are you ‘néver coming back? Do you ever 
think of Charles Vernon? Do you never wonder 
-whether or not he is in the same state of mind as 
‘when he spoke to you before you left Working, 
and you refused to. listen? - Emma, I feel sure 
that he is in the same state of mind; and three 
years is long enough to be away from your friends. 
Come back. Come here, to Monk’s Barton, if 
‘you please. We should be happier to know that 
you and Charles had met again, and had again 
spoken on that subject, if you glid not really and 
‘from the heart object to it.” >- 

And Emma wrote in answer: ‘* My dear Avice, 
three years have made quite an old woman of me. 
I am twenty-six. And I am stupid with teaching 
and grave for want of old loving friends, and very 
ugly, I assure you. And if Charles were to see 
“me, he would be quite cured of his old fancies. 
But I am going to spend all next month with 
James and his wife in Paris. Would Charles like 
.to visit us there, and see the sights ?—myself 
being a great sight, of course, but not by any 
. means one that he is expected to admire. And I 
-am so fond of Frenchmen, that he must forgive 
me for not admiring any Englishman as I might 
once have done.” . 

Avice knew that this letter did not mean exactly 
what was said in it. She showed it to Charles 
Vernon. She knew him well enough to talk of 
Emma now; they knew each other well enough,-I 
. might say. They knew, each of them, that they 
were dear friends, and would never be any thing 
- more, nor any thing else. 

Charles said, ‘‘ I will go to Paris, Avice.” 
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And she answered, ‘‘ Yes; that is right. You 
must go, and you will speak to her.” 

He went. He wrote back to his father: ‘* Dear 
father, I am a very happy man; and you are 
to have a daughter soon, I hope; for Emma 
Groves, who is more delightful than ever, has 
said Yes.” 

They all rejoiced together. It was good, honest, 
true-hearted, and general rejoicing. Even old 
Churcher rejoiced, saying it was impossible not 
to love Emma. | 

Mrs. Bennet was urgent in her entreaty that 
she would come to her, and be married by Father 
Joseph, from her house. And this happened. 
One bright June morning a bridal party crossed 
Queen Square to the Catholic church, and Charles 
Vernon amd Emma Groves were married. 

A large party of their friends were assembled 
in the church. And of those who were round 
the bride and bridegroom, people observed with 
the deepest interest old Gregory Churcher, stand- 
ing bowed down, but firmly; his stout stick in 
his hand, and at his side Avice Arden. Mary — 
Martin was Emma's bridesmaid. Avice stood by 
the old man who had loved her so long, and who 
had hoped so strongly. The hope had died long 
ago; and now he saw his grandson give his name 
to another woman without a sigh. He had long 
known in his heart that life need not be all that 
we desire to be-successful. 

Still, as those two stood there together, they 
each felt in their different ways that they were 
saying solemnly ‘‘ farewell” to much that they 
had hoped, and once felt that they had lived for. 
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Old Mr. Churcher, because he was old, felt this 
less seriously than Avice felt. it. His farewells 
could not be for very long. Life was growing 
sensibly less and less to Mr. Churcher, while to 
Avice it seemed to reached farther, and, in its in- 
fluences, spread wider every day. | 

She felt alone. Till three years ago she had 
never felt alone. As soon as the child had grown 
out of the care that childhood requires, she had 
found herself given to Charles Vernon, and she 
had looked forward to life with him with all the 
hope and love, and faith and devotion, that her 
heart could’feel. It had been a holy thing to her 
—a great, unutterable happiness; something for 
which she gave thanks to God. But a sorrow had 
fallen on her path, and she had stopped suddenly 
in that way of joy. She had stood still, as it 
were, and refused to tread it, because, if she could 
not go on rejoicing, she could not go on at all. 
And so, standing still, life had passed by her,— 
other people’s lives,—and she had become lonely 
—lonely till now; and now she knew, as the good 
old man’s hand trembled on her arm, and she stood 
steadily to support him, that she was by herself 
for life—alone. In future she was to give, and 
not to receive. 

Emma’s words, which had been said to her 
that night of the memorable party, came back to 
her as she stood there. They came back witha 
deeper meaning than Emma had attached to 
them, and sank into her heart as a solemn truth 
which was to live there for ever and never be 
blotted out. | 

Those two, Charles and Emma, were to go 
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forth in life together, loving and cherishing and 
serving each other. She was alone. For her 
there was to be the aged, and helpless, the sick, - 
the deserted, the poor, the ignorant. As these 
thoughts passed through her mind, and as she 
dwelt upon them, they seemed to become as. 
friends to her. Lonely? No:.all God’s poor; 
the sweet interests of Jesus; the precious teach- 
ing of the Cross; the glorious office of doing His 
Will. She knew in that moment that nothing 
short of that could satisfy her soul; that if she 
had lost something, she had found more than 
all. | 
They left the church, a happy, thankful party ; 
and Charles and Emma were man and wife. As 
soon as they got to Mrs. Bennet’s, Emma rushed 
up into the room where she and Avice had been 
together so often, and Avice followed her. The 
two looked at each other for a moment, and then 
embraced each other heartily : Emma was all tears 
and Avice all smiles. 

“I am so glad, so happy,” said Avice. ‘‘ It 
is all now exactly as it ought to be. Every 
thing is right; all wounds healed; all hearts 
approving; all more than glad,. very thankful, as 
they ought to be, dear Emma ; for Charles Vernon 
is the luckiest of men, and has found a precious 
wife, I know.” 

But Emma. never spoke. . So Avice went on: 

“Emma, don’t be provoking. Please to stop 
crying, which will make your eyes red; and you 
shall not look miserable at breakfast. Please to 
tell me you are happy. You know Iam very fond 
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of Charles ; and if his wife is not happy and thank- 
ful, of course I must hate her.” 

Emma looked up, smiling through her tears. 

‘I am happy—I suppose I am ; but I can’t go 
down-stairs till I am quite sure that I am not & 
thief and a robber. Am I, Avice? How was it 
brought about? How could it have happened ? 
I did not do it myself, did I1?”  . 

Avice laughed now. 

‘ You are not a thief. Indeed you are nothing 
of the sort, Emma. I think you ought to have 
married Charles three years ago. And you did 
not do it yourself; for I did it. So give me the 
credit of it, if you please.” 
=- Once more they embraced, and then Emma’s 
bridal finery was changed. for a quiet travelling- 
dress, and she and Avice went down-stairs to- 
gether. 

At the breakfast, Mrs. Bennet, who was radiant 
with happiness,. whispered to Mr. Brooks that 
some one ought to make a speech of congratulation. 
** Would he ?” 

But Mr. Churcher overheard the question, and 
he rose, leaning on the good stick, and said, 

“I am the oldest man in the company, and I 
have for many years desired my grandson to 
possess a good gift in his wife whenever his 
time of marrying came. I wish to say now that 
his choice is one that I approve of from the bottom 
of my heart. If he makes himself worthy of his 
wife, he will be himself a truly worthy man. I 
know her to be kind and patient and tender. I 
know her to be generous, hard-working, and 
brave. I pray to God that, when Iam no more 
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here to speak, this character that I give her may 
be persevered in by herself, and remembered by 
her friends. This may seem a serious way of 
wishing the young people joy. But I am too old 
to be any thing but serious, and I am glad and 
thankful to wish them happiness, because I believe 
in my heart that they will deserve happiness. 
Charles Vernon, I and all your friends congratu- 
late you on the wife you have got this day; and 
Emma—Emma Vernon” (the old man spoke the 
name out firmly), ‘‘ Emma Vernon, we wish you 
joy; and you may believe that, in becoming my 
granddaughter, you have blessed my old age; and 
I thank you.” 

When the old man, trembling with the exertion 
he had made, sat down, Charles Vernon rose. 

“ My dear grandfather, my father and mother, 
and my dear friends,” he said, ‘‘I thank you for 
your congratulations, and I cannot think they 
were too earnest or too decided. You all know 
my wife, and that knowledge is enough to warrant 
the best hopes, even the greatest certainty of 
happiness. But Iam very much obliged to my 
dear grandfather for speaking of us as he spoke 
just now. He said he thought we should deserve 
happiness; I answer him, that if we do deserve 
any share of the joy that he hopes for us, we must 
never forget the good examples we have seen, and 
among which I have been brought up. In my 
father’s house I have never seen any thing but 
love, and I hope Emma will never see any thing 
else in her home and mine.” 

“Very good, and very true,” whispered Mr. 
Brooks to Mrs. Bennet. 
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And though all were happy, Avice Arden was 
happiest, because old Churcher had so plainly 
spoken of his admiration for Emma. 

After all that had happened, and all the suspi- 
cions that the old man had once entertained, it 
was just and right to stand there before every 
body, and speak his approval strongly. Better 
than any number of fine compliments were the 
old man’s honest, straightforward words of justice, 
kindness, and simple hope; yes, a thousand times 
better; and so every one felt. ‘The words dropped 
out gravely, and their solemn earnestness was 
precious. Charles and Emma felt that this public 
approval of their marriage, given by one who had 
once so strongly intended another thing, was like 
a wedding-gift to them, and they treasured it 
tenderly. 

Leave-takings came at last, and then the bride 
and bridegroom were gone. Mr. Churcher did 
not stay long after them; his gig was brought to 
the door, and he and Avice got in. 

“You must drive, child,” he said; “I have 
done enough to-day. Farewell, farewell!” | 


) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE END. 


ANOTHER year went its round. Outwardly 
things were almost the same.. There were few 
things worth noting. Avice had done much for 
the charwoman Rachel, and Rachel had got to 
love Avice very dearly. Many of her simple 
speeches rested on Avice’s memory, and she re- 
spected the wisdom of them. 

“ Ay, ay ; but how little we know what we are 
doing in this world! I thought I was doing 
nothing, and I was building a house full of 
trouble. I thought I was only holding my 
tongue, and I was just breaking your heart. 
Jane has told me; Martha has told me. I'll go 
my own way, said I; it won’t matter to them— 
aud there ! it changed all your life.” 

Another time she said, ‘‘ Miss Arden, what. 
different lives folk lead! How little we know 
what other folk are doing, or thinking, or suffer- 
ing, maybe.” 

“ What makes you say that ?” Avice asked. 

“Why, I’ve heard that your name was in 
London street-folks’ mouths about the poisoning 
case, and I never knew it. If I had known that 
there was such terrible trouble to come out of it, 
I should surely have told every thing easy. I 
hope so.” 

“It was not quite that,” said Avice quietly. 
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** People get money by crying wonders in ‘great 
towns, and so they magnify things sometimes; and 
the murder here, and the accident at Mrs. Bennet’s, 
got put together and made into a terrible story.. 
My name was only put into some verses. I saw 
the whole thing; a half-penny sheet, I think; so 
I know all about it.” 

Avice spoke quietly, for she felt quietly ; but 

Rachel wiped her eyes with her apron and went 
away silently. Whenever extra hands were wanted 
at Monk’s Barton, Avice sent for Rachel. And 
Rachel seldom came without talking over the 
past with Martha; and her talk generally ended 
with the same reflection—‘‘ How little folk know 
of otber folks’ lives!’ Nobody interrupted poor 
Rachel’s meditations. They seemed to comfort 
her. And one day, when Avice said to Martha, 
‘ That woman talks too much of the past,” Martha 
only answered, ‘‘ Oh, let her alone; she will talk 
herself into something good one day. She will 
learn her duty towards her neighbour out of her 
own mouth, and then she will get on to her duty 
towards God and her own soul. There’s some 
people who must get on by going backwards. I'd 
let her alone.” ' 
. So then Avice laughed. And many a glance of 
amusement ‘passed after this between her and 
Martha when Rachel was again there, and again 
talking, and ‘‘ getting on backwards,” as old 
Martha described it. 

When Charles Vernon had been married about 
two years—when five years and a half had passed 
since the murder of old Janet Myers—Avice was 
sitting, in a bright Jane day, on.a wooden bench 
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in the garden by old Oburcher’s side. She was 
knitting busily, and the old man seemed to be 
doing nothing more than enjoy the sunshine. 
A servant-girl came from the house to say that 
some one wanted to speak to them and follow- 
ing the girl was a woman of middle age dressed 
in black. She stood before them, and Avice 
rose up. | 

“Mr. Churcher is infirm,” said Avice, as an 
exeuse for his not rising. 

The person she spoke to lifted her veil, and 
gave a quipk glance towards the old man, who 
looked up at her with a fixed stare. 

“ I only wanted to thank you both for kindness 
showed to one whom I loved,” she said. Looking 
again with a flashing eye and a blushing face at 
Mr. Churcher, she went on: “I do not wish to 
mention my name. But I have wished to say 
that I am thankful for kindness, and having said 
it, and seen this place’—she looked round ‘her, 
and towards the house, and quietly wiped the 
tears from her grave face—‘‘ having done this 
I will go. Good bye, sir; and I am thankful to 
you.” 

nt What does she mean, Mr. Churcher ?” said 
Avice, feeling strangely agitated. ‘‘ Why do 
you speak so mysteriously, ma'am? It might 
trouble one so advanced in years. It will be 
ae, to remember such a visit. Speak plainly, 
I beg.” 

But old Churcher lifted his hand and stopped 
Avice. ‘‘I should have known him among a 
thousand,” he said; ‘‘ and she has the same flash 
in her eye, and I don’t want to be told who 
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she is. Besides, have I not watched her this 
-quarter.of an hour through the churchyard elms ? 
and who but his mother would go to Janet's 
“grave 2” 

There she stood; the tears falling rapidly; 
the hands nervously pressed together; and old 
Churcher’s kind face was raised to her troubled 
one, and he spoke to her again. 

“ You seem young to have had all this trouble. 
Iam very old, and life has ceased to wear me. 
It will bea long time before you can sit and wait 
—wait as I am waiting.” 

“ Never, sir; for you have sweet memories, 
and mine—” 7 

‘Well, yours are thankful ones. Have you not 
told us so? Will you come into the house and 
have dinner with us? We are your friends ma’am. 
Come in, and prove us so.” 

“I couldn’t. I couldn’t enter that house; I 
couldn’t bear to see the place—indeed, indeed, I 
could not. I am his mother, sir, and to think of 
that—” | 

Well, then, don’t think.” Mr. Churcher 
spoke with a sort of pleasant sternness, and his 
visitor listened and obeyed. 

‘“ May I ask where you live ?” 

She hesitated, but at last said, “I don’t know 
why I should shrink from telling. I live at— ” 
(she named a small town more than a hundred 
miles south of Working), ‘‘ and I live by a needle- 
work shop. I get on pretty well. I have a good 
connexion. And my great trouble is neither 
known nor suspected.” 


“Your trouble is your thanksgiving also. You 
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‘can’t think of grief without remembering gratitude. 
There are many less happy. But did you come 
here simply to look about you ?” . 

“ To thank you for great mercies done to my 
son. To ask you to say to Sir Henry Clayton 
that that man’s mother lives, and knows, and is 
thankful. And another thing I had in my mind,” 
she continued; ‘“‘I did not know what the poor 
lusband’s circumstances might be—her husband ;” 
she pointed towards the churchyard.. ‘‘I have a 
little to spare, and I wished to know if he wanted 
it.” 

“ Thank you ma’am. But Myers is my servant 
while I live ; and when I die, if he survives me, as 
he probably will, he will be taken care of. But I 
thank you for him. You have, by this visit, given 
me something good to think about, and I thank 
you for myself also.” 

“ Good bye,” said the visitor; ‘ ood bye sir. 
We may never meet again. Once more I must 
say that my gratitude to all who befriended him 
and had mercy on him will never cease.’ 

Old Churcher struggled from his seat; and 
Avice supported him by her arm. He took his 
hat off, and the breeze played with his long white 
locks as he too said, ‘‘ Good bye,” and watched the 
woman away. He bowed his head and stood still 
when they were alone again; and Avice, seeing 
his lips moving, knew that he was praying for 
the dead. 

Pleasanter visits came sometimes, and one was 
joy all through. This was a visit from James 
Groves and his pretty French wife. ‘They came 
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on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, and all the 
little world of Working was delighted with them. 

They came to Monk’s Barton, and old Churcher 
watched the neat dark-haired, light-stepping French 
woman with the greatest interest. She talked 
English very well, and she liked talking to Mr. 
Churcher. While Teresa and the old man were 
discussing life together, James Groves and Avice 
talked all through the past. He visited every — 
place he had heard of, from the river-side, where 
Charley had been watched by little Nelly, to the 
counting-house at Monk’s Barton,- where the des- 
perate struggle for life had been made by the old 
man whom all had learned to venerate.. Avice 
Arden liked James Groves very much; and one 
evening, at Waddesdon Farm, Father Joseph 
reminded them of how they had once talked of 
forgiving that man. Forgiving the innocent! 
They could hardly believe in the past. They were 
ready to ask in their wondering hearts, Had it 
ever been ? 

Years. passed on, and after James Groves and 
his wife Teresa were gone, Charles Vernon and 
Emma came. They came to Mr. and Mrs. Vernon, 
and they brought their children,—a fineboy, and 
a girl, who was the baby. It was very heart- 
healing to all of them to see Charles stand by his 
grandfather, with little Austin by his side, beg- 
ging for the stout stick, that made so admirable a 
plaything. Of course the child had all that he 
asked for, and the old man would sit helpless till 
the green had been ridden round by the little man 
astride of the staff, that had become so absolutely 
necessary that Mr. Churcher could not rise from 
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his seat without it. The indulgence of her son 
used to frighten Emma. She was very determined 
in her orders that’ Austin was not to have dear 
` grandfather's stick. But she only got disobeyed. 
The child ruled. And as to Mr. Churcher, he 
never obeyed any one but Avice. 

Charles Vernon went to London, and left Emma 
and her children at Waddesdon. Country air 
was good for them ; and the summer was glorious, 
and they lived out of doors, and if they wanted air 
they had plenty of it. 

Avice went on in. the same old way at Monk’s 
Barton. ‘The visits of friends; the pleasant calls 
of Sir Henry and Lady Clayton; little messages 
from Lady Constance, with now and then some 
trifling remembrance from her to Mr. Churcher; 
and the occasional and solemnly prized visits from 
Father Joseph,—varied the busy routine of her 
daily life, and made time pass happily. An im- 
portant time was coming now—the harvest. The 
multitude of sheaves stood crowned with plenty, 
and the full ears fell heavy with blessing. It was 
a glorious season; and the sun by day and the 
harvest-moon by night kept watch above, and 
: Heaven seemed to smile because the earth was 
glad. | 
Old Churcher, in a low carriage like a chair, 
was drawn about by a pony, strong and quiet, and 
himself sharing all the comfort and consideration 
that at Monk’s Barton belonged to age. Avice 
had had this carriage built for him in the village; 
and though the old man had rebelled at first, he 
accepted it gladly when it came, and by its help 
could be about in the fields and among the reapers 
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as much as he pleased. By his side, if Avice was 
not there, would be sometimes a bright-faced girl, 
who looked about twelve years of age. Merry- 
hearted, sweet-voiced, and pretty-mannered was 
this child; and she was spending her harvest 
holidays with Avice, for her old relative Gerard 
May was gone to God, and Monk’s Barton in holi- 
day-time was young Kate Cary’s home. 

The last field had been reaped, and the last 
sheaf had been purposely left to the hook of old 
Richard Myers. It was brought to the house, 
and the next day was to. be the harvest-home. 
Avice, Emma, and Kate had worked hard to get 
the great room gay where the harvest supper 
was to be. The sheaf was wreathed with roses, 
and Emma, whose taste and cleverness had not 
grown less than it was in the old days, had pro- 
duced, wherever her hands had worked, some 
greater beauty than any harvest-home had ever 
known before. 

Suddenly she turned round, and put her arm 
about Avice. 

“ Oh, it is so like the day before the party, 
years ago, in Queen Square,—so like, and so 
unlike! Years have passed, and all sorts of 
things have happened; and we ourselves are the 
same, and yet not the same. Homes, lives, 
hopes, have changed. Only love remains, and 
that is truer and firmer; made stronger by years, 
and dearer by experience. O Avice I wish you 
could thank God for your life as I do for mine!” 

“Emma,” cried Avice, ‘‘ you need not wish it, 
you may know it. There is not any circumstance 
of my life=my own life—to which I cannot look 
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back with thanksgiving. Emma, happy as you 
say you are, I can hardly believe that you are as 
bappy as I am.” 

Emma never took her eyes off Avice while she 
was speaking. She watched her face glow with 
the earnestness of her utterance ; she knew that 
nothing but truth was in those words, and that 
with perfect sincerity they flowed from her heart. 
Emma wondered a little, but she did not dis- 
believe. 

They worked hard, because in the evening 
Father Joseph was to come to them. He was 
that day making one of his distant rounds to the 
‘scattered Catholic population; and after visiting 
some sick people, he was to spend that night at 
Monk’s Barton. 

The chapel chamber had been got ready, and 
the altar dressed with flowers. It was just pos- 
‘sible that the priest might bring the Blessed 
Sacrament with him; aud proper preparations 
‘had been made. 

It was after eight o'clock. The early tea had 
long been over, and the cloth was laid for supper. 
Father Joseph was not come. Old Mr. Churcher 
had been with Avice up-stuirs, to see for himself 
that all things were ready. They were just enter- 
Ing the chapel chamber, when they heard the gate 
open; and, looking from the staircase window, 
they saw Father Joseph come into the garden, 
and walk straight into the house without speak- 
_ in g- 

Mr. Churcher opened the tabernacle and lighted 
"the candles. He then knelt down within the 
room, and Avice knelt by the open door. 
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= Father Joseph came in; and having, with the 
greatest reverence, deposited the sacred Treasure 
he had been carrying in the place prepared for It, 
he too knelt down to pray. } 

: A sound as of some half-uttered word made the 
priest look round; and Avice rose up quickly. 
Mr. Churcher on his knees, swayed slightly to 
one side, with head drooping and eyelids closed ; 
Avice Arden, on the ground by his side, received 
his sinking form in her arms. 

‘“ Charles Vernon! call Charles!” was all that 

. Bhe could say. 

And Father Joseph rang the bell. He then 
went to the door, and said, ‘‘ Charles! Martha, 
send Charles here.” He came on his name being 
mentioned, and Emma and Martha too. The 
women, in an instant, with Charles’s help, brought 
a sofa from another room, and having put some 
pillows on it, Mr. Churcher was lifted and laid 
upon them. He opened his eyes, and after a 
moment he spoke. 

They gave him a stimulant which Mr. Brooks 
had advised Avice to keep by her, and he revived 
greatly. Then he had some tea, and they thought 
that he was recovered. They proposed to carry 
him to his own room ; but he said, ‘‘ Not yet.” 

He said, after a time, ‘‘ You have been visiting 
the sick, Father ?” 

“ Yes,” said Father Joseph; ‘‘ the dying. I 
am prepared.” 

‘ Go, then, and leave us. And if Austin and 
your aunt don’t come soon, send for them, Avice.” 
He held out his trembling, cramped, and aged 
hand to her, and she took it, with a sob that she 
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could not suppress. ‘‘ Send for them,” he re- 
peated, pressing her hand in his; ‘‘it is harvest. 
home, my child.” 

And so it was. | 

Austin Vernon came, and his wife with him. 
Father Joseph gave Mr. Churcher the Last Sacra- 
ments. About an hour after, he seemed to want 
air; so Charles lifted him up, and Avice opened 
the window. The sweet night air came in, and 
the scent of the clematis filled the rom. A 
smile spread all over the old man’s fuce, a light 
gleamed from his eyes. They knew his thoughts.: | 
In that room his wife had died. His child had 
called the clematis ‘‘ Mother’s plant.” Its breath 
was like a memory, and the perfume floating round 
him came like the spirits of the dead. 

“ Pray,” said the dying man; and the glisten- 
ing smile faded, and he closed his eyes. 

Avice knelt by his side, and her hand was in 
his. But he never now returned the loving pres- 
sure of her fingers, or seemed to know when her 
lips touched him. 

His thoughts had left this earth. He had 
willingly shut his eyes to this world’s sights, and 
his ears to all but the words of eternal life. 

There she knelt, loving, weeping, praying, and 
even thanking God. The gentle voice of suppli- 
cation sounded all round. But Avice’s voice was 
silent. In her soul she prayed, but not as others 
prayed. , 

Their hands were no longer clasped. And she 
had known, when he ceased to hold her, that his 
life was gone—that the spirit of the strong old 
Moan had passed away. 
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And so Gregory Churcher’s days were told; 
and this story, that belonged to them, is told 
also. s 

Round Gregory Churcher’s grave were assem- 
bled almost all the characters which have become 
known to the readers of this story of the old man’s 
strong will, and his fatherly care of the girl his 
faithful heart had adopted. 

Loving neighbours prayed for Gregory Churcher’s 
goul, and it was commonly said that he had not 
left behind him a single person whose heart 
could reproach him with an evil act. A silent, 
strong-feeling old man, with his own deep sorrows, 
and his one strong hope. He had had his will, 
but not in his own way. 

And now what was to become of Avice ? 


It does not belong to this story to tell her 


life. That part of it which was connected with 
the good old man was all that was offered to the 
patient reader, and that part is ended, and its 
history told. 
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